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a They who are learning to compote and arrange their •ententes 
with acaaracy and order, are learning, at the «me tine, to think 
with accoaracy and order." .slam. 
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CAUTION, BY THE AMERICAN PUBLISHERS. 



AS the corrcfpondents of Lindley Murray, and publifhers of 
his various works, Collins & Perkins think it ncccffary to ap- 
prife the public, that feveral editions of the Grammar have been 
printed in different parts of the United States, with alterations^of 
the original text, for which copy rights have been claimed by rne 

garties concerned, to fecure to themfelves an emolument arifing 
om an exclufive fale. One edition of the Abridged Grammar, 
has been published by a teache*, at Boflon, fiortened, becaufe it 
was conceived by him to have been before too long. Another has 
been publifhed by a teacher at Philadelphia, fomewhat enlarged, be- 
caufe he confidercp it before too fhoit. A third has been publifhed 
at Worceftef , by a teacher, who, thinking it to be neither too 
fhort nor too long, has introduced a " New Syftem of Punctuation" 
only. A fourth has been publifhed at Hartford, alfo enlarged, but 
with totally different motives from the edition of Philadelphia. It 
alfo diffents from that printed at Worcefler, even fpecifying in its 
title page, that it contains " Murray's Treatjfe on Punctuation at 
large." Although altered with fuch contradictory views, each 
claims a preference, each claims a copy right, and each claims a 
profit. The publifher 6S one of the altered editions (that at Phi- 
ladelphia) announces, that " the manifeft fuperiority .of his, over every 
itber American edition of Murray's Abridgment, mutt enfure to it 
a decided preference wherever it can be obtained." ! ! 

It will amufe many to be made acquainted with the ingenious ex- 
pedients ufed by fome of the authors of thefe mutilated editions to 
.give them importance. The editor of the Philadelphia edition, 
though perhaps the leaft valuable of the whole, in recommendation 
of hisperforrnance, addreffes the public thus : 

" The very rapii fale of the former edition of this book, and its* 
extenfive circulation throughout the continent, now induce me to pub- 
,lim a fecond." . 

' This " former edition," it is neceflary to remark, confifted of one 
thoufand copies, which aided by a feries of newipaper advertifc- 
ments, were pufhed off in eighteen months, that period having 
elapfed, between the appearance of the firft and the fecond edition. 
Of ihe real Murray's Abridgment^ or that made by Lindley Mur- 
ray himfelf, there, have been fold, during the fame period, in the 
cities of New- York and Philadelphia alone, not lefs) than twenty 
thoufand. The prefent advertifers have themfelves publifhed eight 
thoufand, and it is not pretended that their editions have been cir- 
culated •' throughout the continent." Not a copy has pro- 
bably ever reached Cape Home, Baffin's !Bay, nor Nootka Sound, 
44 throughout", all which places, it fhould feem that the pro- 
duction of the lingular Grammarian of Philadelphia has had an 
•* extenfive circulation" ! I 



y 

The fame editor, with fingvUr acutenefs, urges his fuptriority over 
Lindley Murray became, forfooth! he (the editor) is an "ex* 
perienccd teacher.*' Murray, he ajrers, "cannot be y^?w// acquainted" 
&c. &c» It does" not appear to have occurred to him mat three 
equally, or perhaps more *' experienced teachers," as we have had 
occafien to fee, totally differ from him, have altered the work for 
reafone direclly oppoftte, have all had'perhaps quite as much of the 
iupport and " recommendations" of particular friends and have 
all, no doubt, thought themfelves entitled to receive as large a 
ftainiaty compenfation for their u imp^ovement5. ,, ! ! ! 
# JJle Jinijirorfum, hie dextrorfetm, unus utrique 
Error, yW varies illudit partibm omnes. Ho a. 

In confequence of the merits of the Grammar, as it came, in purity, 
from the pen of the author, about fifty thoufand copies of the Abridg- 
ment, and thirty-five thoufand of the Large Grammar, are fold 
annually. The former, in the fhort period ofeleven years, has pafled 
through twenty-one editions in England, and perhaps twice that 
number in America. The latter, fixteen editions in England, and 
t\vcnty-efj£ht in America. Murray's Grammar is adopted in nearly 
all the Colleges arid other Seminaries of educatibn,in both countries, 
as the standard. Every Englifh Critic and Reviewer, who has 
mentioned it, has reprefented it as the belt extant. Hie celebrated 
Br. Bj-aib, and WAlkkr, the Lexicographer, (a very "experienced 
teacher' 1 ) are among thofe who have the moft warmly recommended 
it.«i*-Ts it a light matter for American teachers to alter fuch a work ? 
K Indeed the fa& mould not, in this place, be withheld from the 
public that the whole of the above mutilated editions have been feen 
'and examined' by Lindley Murray himfelf, and that they have 
met with his decided difapprobation.^ Every rational mind will 
agree with him, that " the rights of living authors, and the intcrefts 
of Science and Literature demand the abolition of this ungenerous 
J>rac*Hce ;" for furely it is not a fmaH evil that an elementary work 
which has met with univerfal approbation, pafled through twenty* 
'•eijjht editions, been adopted as the ftandarcf in our Colleges, which. 
h*s cod the author yeaVs of reflection to bring into fyftem and order, 
*t*d to make correct and harmonious in all its parts, fhould be de- 
ranged, mutilated and diftorted by the crude and hafty variations 
and additions of an intertjitd editor. 

* As fome of the editors above alluded to, have endeavoured to 
juftify themfelves by afferting that even Lihdley Murray approv- 
ed of their different alterations, and have heaped on tfee* advertifers 
much' abufe for expofing their contradictions, &c there fhall be ad- 
duced at this time an extract of a letter from Lindley Murray, 
which will perhaps enduce them to be more cautious in charging 
C. & P. with " vindictive calumny" in future. 

«* I am much indebted to Collins W Ptrkins for the neat and Gonect 
maririer in which they reprint my publications ; and for'thcir care 
and exertions to exhibit the books as they wire published by 
the author, and efpeclally with his lateft improvements. I ftall 
rnrakcit a point to communicate to them, from time to time, and as 
early as poflible, copies of all the new and improved editions of the 



books. ... It affords me a peculiar gratification to perceive, that tny 
publications are fo extenuvely dimriedover my native country.** 

COLLINS. & PERKINS think it due to the author of this very 
valuable" Grammar, as well as to the caufe of literature in general, 
to make known that, although they are at all times eoaUed to 
fopply the lateft American editions of the rati Murray's Grammar, 
yet they are indifpofed to monopolize the profits anting from the 
fale of a book, whofc author would hhnfelf never receive any; and 
that they will therefore, with readineft, as they have done hereto* 
fore, fnrnifli the lateft London editions, which they regularly re-$ 
ceive from the author, to any reipectable printers redding in other 
parts of the United States, who will only engage to print them 
nandfomery and corre&ry. 



The following is a list of COLLINS fc? PERKINS 9 * 
editions of "Murray's ivorks y 'with their prices at 
retail^ and by the dozen* 

Retail, ftr Den. ■ 

Cents. Dolt. Or. 

*. Firtt Book for Children, from 4th Ehg. edit 9 '7c 

dr.An^b^iahSpellirig-Bool:, • * JtVdb. 35 % 00 

3. 'Ad- E%!tfh Grammar ; 1 6th do. 75 7 50 

• 4/1Lng:Exer*dfcs to the Grammar, x 4th do. 6a4 6 00 

5: A Key to the Engliih Exercifes, 10th do. 6a| 6 00 

6V'Afl Abridgment of the Grammar, 20th do. 35 % jo 

f. IhtrodueHon to the Eng. Reader, 5th flo. fy\ 6 .00 

8V ThV Engitth Reader, 6th do. 07* 9 00 

9. Sequel to the Engbfli Reader, a<J do. 87* r 9 • 00 

id*. Introduction aii Leoleur Francois, ' %j\ 9 op 

Xii'Xe&cur Francois, x %s 1% 50 

lit The Fowef of Religion on the Mind, 13th do. 1 _ bo 10 op 

•*%* Thc'Proprietors of Lindley Murray's works^ think it is no 
£m*U recommendation of "them, that the* whole of tbe/e valuable 
fccMications, from « The Firft Book for Children," to the * Power of 
Religion on the Mind,** may be properly confidered, as forming a 
Kttjft oode" of important elementary inftrucHon." They are ftrictly 
fujbfefvient fo one another, and hioft intimately connected. Their 
|>ectiliar and acknowledged excellence is, that in every part of them, 
thfe ptoteft-ptiricipks of pietyand 'wtue, are happily Blended with 
the elements of literature; They may, therefore, with the grettteft 
coJffidedc*, be put into the hands of young periods, as books which 
(t# ufe the language of a Reviewer reflecting them) « will eminently 



condtiefe to pure relfeiori and morality, and to the acquiiition of a 
conaa aodekgant fiyle." ' *\ 



The following are a few of the numerous recommen* 
dations of MURRATs GRAMMAR, which have 
appeared in the works of different Authors. Ex- 
tracts from tjie Reviews will be seen at the end of 
the book. " - 

" Mr. Murray's Grammar, and Selection of leffons fofrcading, 
are the beft in the Englifli language.'* 

Walker s Elements of Elocution. Second edition. 

" Since the firft edition of our work, we have feen with pleafurc 
- an Englilh Grammar— .Englifli Exercifes— and a Key to the Englifli 
Exercifes, by Mr. Lindley Murray." 

Edgeivortb 's Practical Education. Second edition. 

" Murray's Englifli Grammar. This is the moft complete gram 
mar of our language. Our opinion is confirmed by that of the pub- 
lic, as this work now appears in the Fourteenth edition. 

Ketfs Elements of General Knowledge. Sixth edition. 

" Murray's Grammar, together with the Englifli Exercifes and 
Key, have nearly fuperfeded every thing elfe of the kind, by con- 
centrating the remarks of the beft authors on the fnbject. They are 
pieces of ineftimable utility." 

Evan's EJfay an the Education of Youth. 

\ " The beft Englifli Grammar now extant, is that written fcy 
.Mr. JLindldy Murray ; who by this publication,' and by feveral 
others connected with it, and defigned as auxiliaries to- its principal 
piirpqfe, has become entitled to the gratitude of every friend to 
EnglHh literature; and, to true virtue." 

Dr. Miller** Retrofpect of the Eighteenth Century. 

1 u By Grammar you 'have been taught the nature, power, and 
conduction of the Englifli language ; and that, not in 'a fuperficial 
inanner, but by the moft comprehensive fyftem now extant, the 
larger Grammar of Mr. Lindley Murray ; in which the delicacies, 
refinements, and peculiarities of our language, are inculcated and 
Wenijflifi&fc"— tThe unwearied exertions of this gentleman have 
done more towards elucidating the obfeurities, and embellishing the 
'fl!ruc~cure, of our language, than any other writter on the-fubje&. 
.'Such a work has long becn^jvanted ; and, from the fuccefs with 
which it is executed, cannot be too highly appreciated." 
' Dr. Abercrombie / Charges to the Senior Class of the 

Philadelphia Academy ,—publiJbed l^O^ and 1806. 

" I need not acquaint the public, with the merit and succefs of 
Lindley Murray's Grammar ; which feems to have fuperfeded eve- 
ry other* Indeed, when we confider the plain fimple mode of in- 
struction he has adopted ; the extent of obfervation he has difplayed ; 
and the copious variety of illuftration he has. added ; we ihall not 
wonder, that this Grammar has been fo univerfally applauded." 
Walker's Outlines of Englifh Crammer. 



W • ww>4&e ftfimber and* variety of English Grammars 
already published* and the ability with winch some of 
them are written^ art considered, tittle can be expected 
ftotti a fee* compilation^ besides a careful selection of 
the moat useful matter, and some degree of improve-** 
meat in the Made of adapting it to the understanding, 
and the gradual progress of learners. In these respects 
sbmfethidg} perhaps, may yet be done, for the ease and' 
advantage of young persons. : 

• Ik books'designed for the instruction of youth, there 
is a iBealura^bjbe^obaeF^ed, between' treaiing the subject 
ki so extensive and Himtite a manner, as to embarrass 
and confuse their minds, by offering too much at once 
for their comprehension; and, on the other hand, con- 
ducting 'it by such short and general precepts and obser- 
vations, as convey to them no dear and, precise informa- 
tion. A distribution .of the 'parts, which is either de- 
fective or irregular, has also a tendency to perplex the 
young understanding, and to- retard its knowledge of the 
principles of literature • A distinct general view, or 
outline* of all the essentia! parts of the- study in which 
they are engaged; a gradual and judicious supply of 
this outline ; and a due arrangement of the divisions, 
according to their natural order and connexion, appear 
to be among the best means of enlightening the minds of 
youth, and of facilitating their acquisition of knowledge. 
The author of this work, at the same time that he has 
endeavoured to -avoid a plan, which may be 4oo concise 
or too extensive, defective in its parts or irregular in 
their disposition, has studied to Tender his' subject suf- 
frciently.easy, intelligible, arid comprehensive,. He does 
not presume to> have completely attained these objects. 
How far he hassucceeded in the attempt, and wherein 
he 4ias failed; must be referred to the determination of 
the judicious and candid reader. ■ * 
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t INTRODUCTION. - 

and attention. : The new edition, he Hopes will be found 
much improved. The additions, which are . very con- 
siderable, are, chiefly, such as are calculated to expand 
the learner's views of the subject ; to obviate objections j 
and to render the study of grammar both easy 5 and inter- 
estiqg*. This edition contains also a new and enlarged 
system of parsing ; copious lists of nouns arranged 'tic- 
cording to their gender and number ; and many notes 
and observations, which serve to extend, or to explain, 
particular rules and positions.* 

. TJb# writer is. sensible that, after all his endeavours to 
elucidate the principles of the work, there are few of the 
divisions, arrangements, definitions, or rules, against 
whichi critical ingenuity cannot deviser plausible efejtoo* 
\iom+ The subject is attended with iso 'much intricacy, 
and adra4is *>f view* so various, that it was not possibja is* 
render.evexiy part of it unexceptionable » or 'to accommo* 
date the work, in all respects, to. the opinions and pre* 
possessions of .every grammarian -and teacher. If the 
author has. adopted that system Which, on the whole, ». 
beat suited to the nature of the subject, and conformable* 
to the .sentiments of the most judicious grammarians ; ft 
his reasonings and illustrations, respecting - particular 
points, are founded on Just principles, and the pecnlferi- 
ties of thft£nglieh language ; he hasv perhaps, done-all: 
that could reasonably be.ex peg ted; Jn a work ofvthis na~ 
ture ; and he may warran tally tfidglge a hope, that the 
book will be still more extensively approved and cir- 
culated. 

9 The author conceives that the occasional strictures, dispersed 
through the hook, and intended to illustrate and support a number 
of important grammatical points, >#hTtibc,'t,6 young persona of in- 
genuity, appear to be dry and useless discussions. He is persuad- 
ed that, by such persons,* they will be read wrtn" attention. And 
he presumes that these strictures will gratify their curiosity, stimu- 
late . application, and give solidity ancLpermanence to. their gram* 
m«ieal knowledge.'* •••<:•' ' ' ;; J - ... * \ 

' •« moldc***, NKftR -vwrk, k&>4* >'• hi:*; f. • if. •* , ». &U. 

• -. \ \ ( +:~.iur* ; ". ,if:. .» : s r, ij' Iv,; .• «!,; i) -'i. : 
; • ! -• \ „.' rvji -.; j^'.ij/ '. c'--' '• * ; '» £ « . t t V. / 
<>-». .. .d i!"i , fc '.- 'if|^ j-. .^' \\ . .'.:jJ 1 « <■{ / jiotr 
r—; ,; w \.c . v. ! j w- It '. i . .* • • .'* • c-.^ ■ : - "d ,'i t\ * 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

JCjnglish grammar is the art of speaking a&4 
writing the Englub language with propriety. 

It ia divided iito four pacts, vit. ORT3fiOGR4- 

FHY, ETYMOLOGY^ SYNTAX, and PROSODY* 

This division inay be rendered more intelKgible'tb 
young minds, by observing, in other words, that Gram- 
mar treats^rtf, of the form and sound of the 1 letters, 
the combination of lettm into syllables, and syllable* 
into words ; secondly, of the different *orts of words, 
their various modifications, and their derivation J /Atrdfy 
of the union and right order of words in die formation *f 
a sentence ; and tostfy>mE the jqst pronunciation, and 
poeticaJ construction of sentences* 

; PART t 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 



Chapter I; 0fthaf,E^fBfis 9 j 

r* ; - T 

Sect. 1. Of tkehature qf the letter*, and of a perfect 
alphabet.* .. 

An articulate sound, is the sound of the human 
voice, formed by the organs of speech. 

Orthography ^aches the nature and powers, of 
letters,, and the j ust method of spelling words. y~ 

A letter is thg first principle^ or least part, of a 
-word. ;' 

The Letters of the English language, called the 

English Alphabet, are twenty-six in number. 

B 
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The following; is a list of the Roman, Italic, and Old 
English Characters. 



Roman. 


Italic 


Old English. 


Name. 


Gap. Small 


Cap. Small. 


Cap. SmalL 




A a 


A a 


•91' # 


or. 


B b 


B b 


£ b 


bee. 


C c • 


C c 


C t 


see* 


D d . 


D d 


2> *. .. 


. <fe. . 


E c 


E e- 


C t ■ 


ee. 


F f.-:< 


\:F-IX f. . 


., .JF '.. f : 


* 


G g 


G g 


& o 


>• 


H h 


H . h 


D ft 


attch. 


i i"- 


l : "i" 


%. * 


k i or eyei. 


.. v r ••!•■•■ 


T J 


% , t 


jay. 


K k 


K k 


vi ''ft ' 


kay. 


t 1 


L I 


JB. I 


el 


M m 


M m 


ffl m 


em. • 


N n 


N n 


13 n 


en. 


O o 


o 


i£ • 


0. 


P p 


P p 


P 9 


pee. 


<*» * 


3. 9 


--■'•* q 


cue* 


lT t 


R r . 


ft vt 


arm 


S fs 


S ff 


§S (0 


ess. 


T t 


T t 


C t 


tee. , 


U u 


U. u 


■«*:■ 


u or you 


y ...» 


r v 


vee. 


W w 


W to 


©a to 


double u. 


X * 


X x 


j? •■ $ 


els. 


T y 


r , 


1 p 


ivy. J 


Z z 


7, z 


5 


zed* 
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A perfect alphabet of the English language, and, in- 
deed, of every other language, would contain a number 
of letters, precisely equal to the number of simple 
articulate sounds belonging to the language. Every 
simple sound would have its distinct character ; and that 
character be the representative of no other sound. But 
this is far from being the state of the English alphabet. 
It has more original sounds than distinct significant let* 
ters ; and, consequently, some of these letters are made 
to represent, not one sound alone, but several sounds* 
This will appear by reflecting, that the sounds signified 
by the united letters thy shy ng 9 are elementary, and hav$ 
no single appropriate characters, in our alphabet ; . and 
that the letters a and u represent the different sounds 
heard in hat 9 hate, hall ; and in b%U y bully mule* 

To explain this subject more fully to the learners, wg 
«hall set down the characters made use of to represent all 
the elementary articulate sounds of our language, as 
nearly in the manner and order of the present English 
alphabet, as. the design of the subject will admit ; and 
shall annex to .each character the syllable or word, which 
contains its proper and distinct sound* And here it will 
be proper to begin with the vowels. 



Letters denoting 


the 




Words containing the 


simple sound*. 






simple sounds* 


a 


as heard in 


fate. 


a 


as 


in 


fall. 


a • 


a* 


in 


fat. 


a 


as 


in 


far. 


e 


as 


in 


me. 


e . 


as 


in 


met.- 


i 


■ as 


in 


pine.. 


i 


i aa 


in 


pin. 





as 


in 


no. . 


o 


as 


in 


not. 


o _ 


as ' 
as* 


in 

in 


_ move. 
* mule. 
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Betters' deatttifcg the 


Words caataumng tft* 


dimple sounds. 


simple sounds. 


u as heard in. 


tub. 


u as in 


bull. 



% thiaKat it appears, that there are in the English 
language fourtcea simple vowel sounds : but as. i and u», 
when ptroowmced long,, may be aoaskkEed as diphr 
thoBgs^oj: diphthongal vowels* ©ur language, strictly 
speakings contains, but tweBve simple, vowel sounds; to* 
lipceseat which, we have only five distinct charqtptei> or 
leotatfs* If a in/ar, kuhe same Specific sotfnd as « ia,/&* ; 
and wia tag, the same as.o mfnow* which is the opi- 
nion of some graaamaj?iano; then there ace but ten 
original vowel sounds, in the English language* 

The following list will show the sounds of the conson- 
ants, being in. numbet twenty-two. 



Later* demoting- the 
. simple mad* 

> : feu i • 

v 

g 

h* 

• k 
1 

m 
n 

P 
r 

s 



M heard i* 

<& iH 

<w d» 
a# - •' "4» 

off m 

a* m 

a* m 

a» fw 

09 in 

a* in 

as in 

as in 

a* in 

as in 

as in 

09 in 

a* in 



WarckcQUttining the 
atopic loupoV 
bayvtub* 

1 ****** 
■ o^fer. . 

van, Jove. 

fgg, go. 

hop, ho. 

kill, oak. 

lap, all. 
' my, mum* 
- no, on. 

pin, map. 

rap, cry. 

so, lass. 

zed, buzz. 

top, mat. 
> wo, will. 

ye, yes. 



* Some grammarians suppose b to mark only an aspiration, or 
breathing : but it appears to be a distinct sound, and formed in a 
particular manner, by the organs of speech. 

Encyclopedia Britannic** 
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etters denoting 


the 




simple sounds. 






ng 


as heard 


in 


sh 


as 


in 


th 


as 


in 


th 


as 


in 


zh 


08 


in 
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I? 

Words containing the 
simple sounds. 
ing, sing. 
shy, ash* 
thin, thick* 
then, them* 
pleasure. 

Several letters marked in the English alphabet, as con* 
sonants, are either superfluous, or represent, not simple, 
but complex sounds. C, for instance, is superfluous in 
both its sounds ; the one being expressed by k, and the 
other by «• G, in the soft pronunciation, is not a sim- 
ile, but a complex sound; as age is pronounced aidge. 

is unnecessary, because its sound, and that of the soft 
£T, are in our language the same* Q, with its attendant 
u y is either complex, and resolvable into kw, as in qua* 
Hty ; or unnecessary, because its sound is the same with 
k y as in oftague. J? is compounded of gs t as in example g 
or ofkSf asm expect. 

From the preceding representation, it appears to be a 
point of considerable importance, that every learner of 
the English language should be taught to pronounce per* 
fectly, and with facility, every original simple sound that 
belongs to it. By a timely and judicious care in this res- 
pect, the voice will be prepared to utter, with ease and 
accuracy, every combination of sounds ; and taught to 
avoid that confused and imperfect manner of pronounc- 
ing words, which accompanies, through life, many per- 
sons, who have not, in this^ respect, been properly in- 
structed at an early period* 

Letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants* 
A Vowel is an articulate sound, that can be 
perfectly uttered by itself: as a y e % o; which are 
formed without the help of any other sound. 

A consonant is an articulate sound, which can- 
not be perfectly uttered without the help of si 
B2 . , 
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vowef: as, i, djf,l* which require vowels to- ex- 
press them fully. 

The vowels- are, a, e>i, 0,2/, and sometimes w 
and t/- 

Wm<& y are consonants when they begin a word 
or syllable: but in every other situation they are 
vowels. 

Iffegenettdly acknowledged by the btst grammari- 
ans*, that a and y are consonants when they begirt a syl- 
lable or word, and vbwefs when they end one. That 
they are consonants', when used as initials, seems to be 
evident from their not admitting the article an before 
them, as it would be improper to say an walnut, an yard, 
Sec. ; and from their following a towel without any hi- 
atus or difficulty of utterance; as 4 , frosty winter, rosy 
youth. That they are vowefsin other situations, appears 
from their regularly taking the sound of other Towels; 
3s, w has. the exact sound of win saw, few, now r Scc«; 
andy that oft, in hymn, fly, crystal) Sec. See the let- 
ters, W and Y r pages 30 snd 3 L* 

We present the following as. more exact and philoso- 
phical definitions of a vowel and consonant. 

A vowel is a simple, articulate sound, perfect in itself* 
and formed by a continued effusion of the breath, and a 
certain conformation of the mouth, without any alteration 
in tlie position,' or any motion of the organs of speech, 
from the moment the vocal sound commences* till it ends* 

A consonant is a simple, articulate sound, imperfect 
by itself, but which, joined with a vowel, forms a com- 
plete sound, by a particular motion or contact of the 
organs of speech. 

Some grammarians subdivide vowels into the Bimfile 

* The letters t* and jr. are of an ambiguous nature ; being conso- 
nant* at die beginaing of words, and vowels at the end. 

Encyclopedia Britannic*, 
. "Walker's Critical Prpnouncmg Dictionary, page %+ third cvtifr* 
Perry*! English Dictionary, Preface, page 7. 
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and the cmfiwrid. But there ^oesaof appear t* be any 
ftancfixtien fbr* Ac distinction. Stftifftefy is- essential to» 
the* natarr&of a vowef, which erteledes every degree «f 
mixed or compound sounds. It requires, according to-' 
the definition, bat one ecmfbrmation of the orga n s of 
speech, to form it, and no motion in the organs, whiter 
it is forming. 

Consonants ate drvided mfo rfmtes and serf* 
vowels. 

The mutes eannot be sounded a* a£, without the 
snd of a vowel. They are #,/, f, ^ £, andc and 
g hard* 

The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound of 
themselves. They are^ /, m, n, r> v, s, 2, *•, and 
c and £ soft. 

Pour of the srcmi-vowek^ namely, Z, • m, », r t are 
also distinguished by the name of liquids , from 
their readily uniting with other consonants, and 
fiowieg as. it were into their sounds. 

We have shown above, that it is essential to the na- 
ture of a consonant, that it cannot be fully uttered with- 
out the aid of a vowel. We may further observe, that 
even the names of. the consonants, as. they are pronounc- 
ed in reciting the alphabet, require the help of vowels 
to express them. In pronouncing the names of the 
routes, the assistant vowels Jbllow the consonants : as, 
be, fie, te, de, ka. In pronouncing the names of the se- 
mi-vowels, the vowels generally precede the consonants : 
as, ef, el, em, en\ or, es, ex. The exceptions are, ce, ge, 
ve, zed. 

This distinction between the nature and the name of a 
consonant, is of great importance, and should be well ex- 
plained to the puprt. They are frequently confounded 
by writers at* grammar. Observations and reasonings 
on the name, are often applied: to explain the nature,, of 
a consonant ; and, by this means, the student is. led into 
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error and perplexity* respecting ^h$se .elements of Ian* 
gu&ge- It should be impressed on his mind, that the. 
name of every cousopant is .a fom#/ea?, sound, but that 
the consonant itself, is always a rimfile sound. 

Some writers Jiave described the mutes and semi-vow-, 
els, with their subdivisions, nearly in the following 
manner. 

The mutes are those consonants, whose sounds cannot 
be protracted. T\\$ semi-vowel*, such whose sounds can 
be continued at pleasure, partaking of the nature of 
vowels, from which they derive their name. 

The mutes may be subdivided into pure and impure* 
The pure are those whose sounds cannot be at all pro- 
longed : they are Ar,/i, t. The impure, are those whose 
sounds may be continued, though for a very short space s 
they are b 9 d, g. 

The semi- vowels may be subdivided into vocal and «t- 
ftirated. The vocal are those which are formed by the 
voice ; the aspirated, those formed by the breath. There 
are eleven vocal, and five aspirated. The vocal are /, m t 
7i, r, v, w, y> z, th flat, zh y ng ; the aspirated, f 9 A, *, th 
sharp, sh. 

The vocal semi- vowels may be subdivided into fiure 
and impure. The pure are those which are formed en- 
tirely by the voice : the impure, such as have a mixture 
of breath with the voice. There are seven pure—/, m, 
n, r, w, y, ng : four impure— v, z, tk flat, zh. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pro* 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice ; as, ea 
in beat, ou in sound* 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels, pror 
nounced in like manner ; as, eau in beau, tew in 
view. 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the 
vowels are sounded j as, oi in voice, ou in ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the 
vowels sounded ; as, ea in eagle, oa in boat. 



* Each of the diphthongal tetters was, doubtless, origin- 
ally heard in pronouncing the words which contain them. 
Though this is not the ease at present, with respect to 
many of them, these combinations still retain the name 
of diphthongs ; but, to distinguish them, they are 
marked by the term imflrofler. As the diphthong derives 
its name and nature from its sound, and not from its let- 
ters, and properly denotes a double vowel sound, no 
union of two vowels, where one is silent, can, in strict* 
ness, be entitled ta that appellation ; and the single let- 
ters / and a, when pronounced long, must, in this view, 
be considered as diphthongs. The triphthongs, having 
at most but two sounds, are merely ocular, and are, 
therefore, by some grammarians classed with the diph- 
thongs. 

$£C?» 2. • General obiervatiom on t/ie &ounds of the letter^. 
A. 

^#fias fbor sound* ; the long of slender, the broad, 
titer short or cfpen, aod the middle. 

The long ; as hi nanfe, basin, crtatfori. 

The broad ; as in can, wall, all. 

The short ; as in barrel, fancy, glass* 

The middle ; as in far, form, father. 
- "the diphthong o» 5 generally sounds like* short m 
proper names ; asr in Bafeam, Canaan, Isaac ; hat not irr 
Baal, Gaai. 

Ae has the sound of long e. It ft sometimes found in 
Ifetm words. Some authors retain this form ; as, *nig- 
na, aequator, fee. ; but others have laid it aside, and 
write enigma, Cesar, Eneas, &c. 

The diphthong a* has exactly the long slender sound 
of a ; as m pail, tail, See. ; pronounced pede, tale, fcc : 
except plaid, again, raillery, fountain, Britain, and a few* 
ethers. 

jfu is generally sounded Kke the broada .* asm taught, 
Caught, &c. Somethries like the short or open o; as 
in aunt, flaunt* gauntlet, See. It has the sound of 
kmg o in hautboy ; and that of or short in ftmref, lauda- 
num, Sec. 
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Aw has alfrafs the sound of broad c ; as in band 
scrawl, crawl. 

Ay, like its near relation ai, is pronounced like the* 
long slender sound of a ; as in pay, day, delay. 

B. 

B keeps one unvaried sound, at the beginning, middle, 
and end of words ; as in baker, number, rhubarb, fee. 

In -some words it is silent ; as in thumb, debtor, sub- 
tle, &c. In others, besides being silent, it lengthens 
„the syllable ; as in climb, comb, tomb. 

C. 

C has two different sounds* 

A hard sound like £, before a, o, a, r, /, / ; as, in cart, 
cottage, curious, craft, tract, cloth, Sec. ; and when it' 
ends a syllable ; as, in victim, flaccid. 

A soft sound like « before e 9 *, and y, generally ; as 
in centre, face, civil, cymbal? mercy* &c. It has some- 
times the sound of *A; as in ocean, social* 

C is mute in czar, czarina, victuals, &c 

C, says Dr. Johnson, according to English orthogra- 
phy, never ends a word ; and therefore we find in our 
best dictionaries, stick, tylock, publick, politick, &c.- 
$ut many writers of latter years omit the k in words of 
two or more syllables; and this practice is gaining 
ground, though it is productive of' irregularities ; such 
as writing mjmic and mimickry ; traffic and trafficking* 

Ch is commonly sounded like teh ; as in church, chin, * 
chaff, charter : but in words derived from the Greek* 
has the sound of*; as in chymist, scheme, chorus, 
chyle, distich,; and in foreign names ; as, Achish^Ba- 
ruch, Enoch, Sec. 

Cft, in some words derived from the French, takes the, 
sound of M; as in chaise, chagrin, chevalier, machine*. 

Ch in arch, before a vowel, sounds like k; as in arch-, 
angel, archives, Archipelago; except in arched, ar- 
chery, archer, and arch-enemy ; but before a consonant 
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it always sounds like tch ; as in archbishop, arcbdoke, 
arcbpresbyter, &c. Ch is silent in schedule, schism, anjl 
yacht* 

D. 

D keeps one uniform sound, at the beginning, middle, 
and end of words'; as in death, bandage, kindred ; unless 
it may be : said to take the sound of *, in stuffed, tripped, 
Sec. stuft,tript, fee. ' 

E. 

£ has three different sounds. 

A long sound ; as in scheme, glebe, severe. 

A short sound ; as in men, bed, clemency. 

An obscure and scarcely perceptible sound ; as, open, 
lucre, participle. 

It has sometimes the sound of middle a ; as in clerk, 
serjeant ; and sometimes mat of short i; as in England, 
yes, pretty. * 

E is always mute at the end of a word, except in 
monosyUabies that have ho other vowel; as, me, he, 
she: or in substantives derived from the Greek; as, 
catastrophe, epitome, Penelope: \ It is used tb soften and 
modify the foregoing consonants; as, force, rage, since, 
oblige : or to lengthen the preceding vowel ; as, can, 
cane ; pin, pine ; rob, robe. 

The diphthong ea is generally sounded like 4? long ; as 
in appear, beaver, creature, &c It has also the sound 
of short e; asm breath, meadow, treasure. And it is 
sometimes pronounced like the long and slender a ; as in 
bear, break, great. r 

JCau has the sound of long o ; as in beau, flambeau, 
portmanteau* In beauty and its compounds, it has the 
sound of long u. 

■ Ei, in general, sounds the same as long and slender a ; 
as in deign, vein, neighbour, &c. It has the sound of 
long e in seize, deceit, receive, either, neither, &c. It is 
sometimes pronounced like short t ; as in foreign, forfeit, 
sovereign, &c. 

£0 is pronounced like e long; as in people; and 
sometimes tike e short ; as in leopard, jeopardy. Ii 



Jkas also the sbcmd.of short « ;• as indufcfeon, sturgeon, 
.^puncheon, %c. . 

22k is always sounded like long u or ew; as in feud, 
deuce. 

Etv is almost always pronounced like long u ; as in 
few, new, dew. 

£y, when the accent is on it, re always pronounced 
fike a long ; as in bey* grey, convey ; except in 4t«y, ley, 
where it is sounded like long e. 

When this diphthong is unaccented, it takes the sound 
of e long ; as, alley, valley, barley. 

. F. 

F keeps one pure unvaried sound ait the beginning, 
middle, and end, of words ; «s fancy, muffin , mischief, 
fee. : except m ofi in which it has the fiat sound of cv ; 
but not in composition; as, whereof, thereof, fee.- W« 
should not pronounce, a wive's jointure, a caSve'sbead ; 
but a wife's jointure, a calf's head. 
G. 

G has two sounds : one hard \ as in gay, go, gun : the 
other soft ; as in gem, giant. 

At the end of a vjord it is always hard ; ftS.fa bag, 
snug, frog. It is hard before a, 0, u y /, and r ; as^ gfajne, 
gone, gulj, glory, grandeur. 

G before e> i, and y, is soft ; as in genius, gesture, gin- 
ger, Egypt ; except in jgpt, gewgaw, finger, craggy, and 
some others. . - . . 

G is mute before n ; as in gnasji, sign, foreign, &c. 

Gn, at the end of a word, or syllable accented, gives 
the preceding vowel a long sound *, as in resjgn, impugn, 
oppugn, impregn, impugned f pronounced impune, im- 
prene, &c. 

Ghy at the beginning of a word, has the sound of the 
hard 5* ; as, ghost, ghastly : in the middle, and some- 
times at the end, it is quite silent; , as in, right, high, 
plough, mighty. 

fa. the end it has often the sound of/; as in. laugh, 
cough, tough. Sometimes only the# is sounded ; as in 
burghj burgher. 
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H. 

The sound signified by this letter, is, as before ob- 
served, an articulate sound, and not merely an aspiration. 
It is heard in the words, hat, horse, Hull* It is seldom 
mute at the beginning of a wocd. It is always silent 
after r; as, rhetoric, rheum, rhubarb. 

H final, preceded by a vowel, is always silent ; as, ah t 
hah! oh I fob I Sarah, Messiah. 

From the faintness of the sound of this lettery in many 
words, and its total silence in others, added to the negli- 
gence of tutors, and the inattention of pupils, it has hap* 
pened, that many persons have become almost incapable 
of acquiring its just and fell pronunciation* It it, there- 
fore, incumbent on teaehers, to be particularly careful to 
inculcate a clear and distinct utterance of this sound*. - 

I. 

J has a long sound *, as in fine ; and a short one ; as in 
fin* 

The long sound is always marked by the t final in 
monosyllables; as thin, thine; except give, live. Be- 
fore r it is often sounded like a short u$ as flirt, first, 
In some words it has the sound of e long ; as in ma- 
chine, bombazine, magazine. 

The diphthong ia is frequently sounded like yaj as in 
christian, filial, poniard ; pronounced christ-yan, Sec It 
has sometimes the sound of short i ; as in carriage, mar- 
riage, parliament. 

Ee sounds m general like e long ; as in grief; thief, 
grenadier. It has also the sound of long*'* stsindia; 
pie, he : and sometimes that of short i ; as in sieve. ! 

leu has the sound of long u; as in lieu, adieu, purlieu. 
^ Jo, when the accent is upon the first vowel, forms two 
distinct syllables ; as, priory, violet, violent. The termi- 
nations tion and «ion, are sounded exactly like the verb 
shun ; except When the t is preceded by * or sc ; as in 
question, digestion* combustion, mixtion, &c. 

The triphthong iou is sometimes pronounced distinctly 
in two syllables * as in bilious, various, abstemious. But 
C 
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these vowels often coalesce into one syllable ; as in pre- 
cious, factious, noxious. 

J; * •* 
J is pronounced exactly tifce soft g ; except in hallelu- 
jah, where it is pronounced like y. 

* K has the sound of rhard, and is used before e and * 
•where, according to English analogy, c would be soft ; 

' a5, kept, king, skirts* It is not sounded before n ; <as in • 
kriJe, knell, knocker. It is never doubled.; except in 
Habakknk ; but c is used before it, to shorten the vowel 
by a double consonant; as, cockle, pickle, sucker* 

\ * ' L. 

L has always a soft liquid sound ; as, in love, billow, 
quarrel. It is sometimes mute ; as in half, talk, psalm. 
The custom is to double the VaMhe-endof monosylla- 
bles ; as, mill, will, fall ; except where a diphthong pre- 
cedes it; as, hail, toil, soil. 

!Le, at the end of Words, is pronounced like a weak el; 
ih which the e tp almost mule ; as, jtable, settle. 

M. 

M has always the same sound ; as, murmur, monu- 
mental, except in comptroller, which is pronounced 
controller. , 

. . N. - 

- Jst has two sounds: the one pure; as in man, net* 
noble ; the other a ringing sound like ng; aa in thank, 
banquet, &c. 

Wis mute when it ends a syllable, and is preceded by 
m; as, hymn, solemn, autumn. 

The participial ing must always have its ringing sound ; 
as, writing, reading, speaking. Some writers have sup- 
posed that when ing is preceded by ing, it should be pro- 
nounced ins as, singing, bringing, should be sounded 
aingin, bringin: but as it is a good rule, with respect to 
pronunciation, to adhere to the written. words, unless 
Custom has clearly decided otherwise, it does not seem 
proper to adopt this innovation* 
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has a long sound; as in note, bone, obedient, overh- 
and g short one; as Si not, got, lot, trot. 
, . It has sometimes the short sound of u; as, son, come, 
attorney. And in some words it is sounded like oo j as 
in prove, move ; and often like au ; as in nor, for, lord. 

The diphthotfg' oa is regularlyjp-onounced as the long 
sound of o / as in boat, oat," coal ; except in broadj* 
abroad, groat, where \% takes the sound of brtfe&tf/as,' 
' abrawd, &c:' • - ." " * 

Oe has the sound of single e . It is sometimes long ; 
as m foetus, Antoeci : and sometimes short ; as in (Eco- 
nomics, oecumenical. In doe, foe, sloe, toe, throe, hoe, . 
and bilboes, it is sounded exactly like long o. « * . 

. Oi has almost universally the double sound of a broad 
and e long united, as in boy ; as, boil, toil, spoil, joint, 
point, anoint : which should never be pronounced as if 
written. bile, spile, tile, Sec. 

Oo almost always preserves its regular sound ; as in 
moon, soon, food. It has a shorter sound in wool, good, 
foot, and a few others. . Tn blood and flood it sounds like 
short u. Poor and fioor*shbul4 always be pronounced as 
if wtittea dore and flore. 

The diphthong ou has six different sounds. The first 
and proper sound* is equivalent to ow in down;, as in 
bound, found, surrqund. . t * . 

The second is that^oT short w; at in enough, trouble, , 
journey. • . '"'.'•"■ 

The third is that of oo ; as in soup, youth, tournament*. 

The fourth is that of long a; as in though, mourn, 
poultice. ' • * 

The fifth is that of short o ; as in cough, trough. 

The sixth is that of aive; as in. ought, brought* 
thought. *. 

Otv is generally sounded like ou in thou ; as in brown, 
dowry, shower. It has also the sound of long o; as in 
snow, grown, bestow. 

The diphthong by is but another form for o^ and is 
pronounced exactly like it. 
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P. 

. P has always the same sound, except, perhaps, in cup- 
board, where it sounds like b. It is sometimes mute ; 
as ib psalm, psalter, Ptolemy : and between m and t ; 
as, tempt, empty, presumptuous. 

Ph is generally pronounced like /; as in philosophy, 
philanthropy, Philip. 
* In nephew and Stephen, it has the sotihd of t*. In 
apophthegm, phthisis, phthisic, and phthisical, both let- 
' tefs are entirely dropped. 

Q. 
Q is always followed by u ; as, quadrant, queen, quirt* 
Qu is sometimes sounded like k; as, conquer, liquor? 
risque. 

R. 
R has a rough sound ; as in Rome, river, rage : and 
a smooth one ; as in bard, card, regard. 

Re at the end of many words, is pronounced like a weak 
cr; as in theatre, sepulchre, massacre. 

S. 

% & has two different sounds. 
A soft and flat sound like z / as, besom, nazal, dismal* 
A sharp hissing sound ; as, saint, sister, Cyprus- 
It is always sharp at the beginning of words. 
At the end of words it takes the soft sound ; as, his, 
was, trees, eyes ; except in the words this, thus, us, yes, 
rebus, surplus, &c. ; and in words terminating with ow. 
It sounds like z before ion, if a vowel goes before ; as, 
intrusion ; but like * sharp, if it follows a consonant ; as, 
conversion. It also sounds like z before e mute $ as, 
amuse ; and before y final ; as, rosy i and in the words* 
bosom, desire, wisdom, &c. 

S is mute in isle, island, demesne, viscount. 
T. 

T generally sounds, as in take, tempter. 7* before v\ 
when the accent precedes t sounds like tch : as, nature, 
virtue, are pronounced natchure, virtchue, Ti be- 
fore a vowel has the sound of eh ; as in salvation ; ex- 
cept in such, words as tierce, tiara, &c. and unless an * 
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goes before ; as, question ; and excepting also dermu 
ttves- from words' ending, in ty ; as, mighty, mightier* 

Th has two sounds : the one soft and flat ; as, thus; 
whether, heathen : the other hard and sharp ; as^ tiling, 
think, breath* 

Thy at the* beginning of words, is sharp ; as, in thank, 
thick, thunder : except in that, then, thus, thither, and 
some others. Th, at the end of words, is also sharp i 
as, death, breathy mouth : except in with* booth,- be- 
neath, ke. • 

Th) in the middle of words, is sharp ; as, panther, 
orthodox, misanthrope: except worthy, farthing,. bre- 
thren, and a few others. 

Th x between two vowels, is generally flat in words pure- 
ly English -y, as? fetter, heathen, together,, neither, mother. 

Th, between two vowels, in words from the learned 
languages, is generally sharp ; as,, apathy, sympathy* 
Athens, theatre, apothecary. 

Th is sometimes pronounced like simple t; as, Tho- 
mas, thyme, Thames, asthma. 

U. 

U has three sounds, viz.. 

A long sound ; as in mute, tube,. cubic* 

A short sound ; as. in duILgull, custard. 

4a obtuse sound, like oo; as in bull, full, bushel. 

The strangest deviation of this letter from its natural 
sound, is in the words busy, business, bury, and burial ; 
which are pronounced bizzy, bizness> berry., and bemal. 

A is now often used before words beginning with u 
long, and an always before those that begin with u short ; 
as* a union, a university, a useful book.; ah uproar, an 
usher, an umbrella* 

The diphthong va, has sometimes the sound of tm ; 
as iu assuage, persuade, antiquary. It has also the 
sound of .middle a ; as iu. guard, guardian, guarantee. 

Ue is often sounded like we ; as in quench, querist, 
conquest. It has also the. sound of long u ; as in cue, 
hue a ague. In a few words, it is pronounced like c 
C S 
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short ; as in guest, guess. In some words it is entirely 
sunk; as in antique, oblique* prorogue, catalogue, dia- 
logue, Sec. 

Ui is frequently pronounced wi; as in languid, an* 
guish, extinguish. It has sometimes the sound of i lone ; 
as in guide, guile, disguise : and sometimes that of i 
short ; as in guilt, guinea, Guildhall. In some words it 
is sounded like long u; as in juice, suit, pursuit : and 
after r, like oo ; as in bruise, fruit, recruit. 

Uo is pronounced like wo ; as in quote, quorum, quon- 
dam. 

Uy has the sound of long e ; as in obloquy, soliloquy § 
pronounced obloquee, Sec. except buy, and its derivatives* 
V. 

V has the sound of flat /, and bears the same relation 
to it, as b does to fy d to *, hard^to/fr, and z to*. It 
has also one uniform sound ; as, vain, vanity, love. 
W. 

W, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of oo; as 
water resembles the sound of ooater ; but that it has a 
stronger and quicker sound than oo, and has a formation 
essentially different, will appear to any person who pro- 
nounces, with attention, the words wo, wo, beware; and 
who reflects that it will not admit the article an before 
it ; which oo would admit. In some words it is not 
sounded ; as in answer, sword, wholesome : it is always- 
silent before r ; as in wrap, wreck, wrinkle, wrist, wrongs 
wry, bewray, &c. 

W before h is pronounced as if it were after the h ; 
as, "why, hwy ; when, hwen ; what, hwat. 

W is often joined to o at the end of a syllable, with- 
out affecting the sound of that vowel ; as in crow, blow, 
grow, know, row, flow, &c. 

When w is a vowel, and is distinguished in the pro- 
nunciation, h has exactly the same sound as u would 
have in the same situation ; as, dtawV crew, view, now, 
sawyer, vowel, outlaw. 

X. 

X has three sounds, vie: 
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It is sounded like t at the begimritig of proper 1 
of Greek original ; as in Xanthusy Xenophon, Xerxes. 

It has a sharp sound Hke Av, when it ends a syllable 
with the accent upon it ; as exit, exercise, excellence; 
or when the accent is on the next .syllable, if it begin* 
with a consonant ; as, excuse, extent, expense. 
. It has, generally, a fist sound like g-z, when the accent 
is not on it, and the following syllable begins with a 
vowel; as, exert, exist, example; pronounced, egzert, 
egzist, egzample. 

Y, 

T, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of ee ; as, 
youth, York, resemble the sounds of eeouth, eeork : but 
that this is not its exact sound, will be clearly perceived 
by pronouncing the words ye, yes, new. year, in which 
its just and proper sound is ascertained. It not only 
requires a stronger exertion of the organs of speech to 
pronounce it, than is required to pronounce ee ; but its 
formation is essentially different. It will not admit of 
an before it, as ee will in- the following example ; an eel. 
The opinion that y and w, when they begin a word or 
syllable, take exactly the sound of ee and co, has induced 
some grammarians to assert, that these letters are al- 
ways vowels or diphthongs. 

When y is a vowel, it has exactly the same sound as 
i would have in the same situation ; as, rhyme, system? 
justify, pyramid, party, fancy, hungry, 
Z. 

Z has the sound of an * uttered with a closer com* 
presskm of the palate by the tongue : it is the flat * ; as^ 
freeze, frozen* brazen. 

It may be proper to remark, that the sounds of the 
fetters vary, as they are differently associated, and that 
the pronunciation of these associaltions depends upon the 
position of the accent* It may also be observed, that, 
in order to pronounce accurately, great attention* must 
be paid to the 1 vowels which are not accented. There is 
scarcely any thing which more distinguishes a person of 
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a poof education, from a person of & good one, then the 
pronunciation of the unaccented vowels. When vowels 
are under the accent? the best speakers and the lowest of 
the people, with very few exceptions, pronounce them 
in the same manner ; but the unaccented vowels in the 
mouths of the former, have a distinct, open, and specific 
sound, while the latter often totally sink them) or change 
them into some other sound. 

* Sect, 3. The nature of articulation explained. 

A concise account of the origin and formation of 
the sounds emitted by the human voice, may, perhaps, 
not improperly, be here introduced* It may gratify the 
ingenious student, and serve to explain more fully the 
nature of articulation, 2nd the radical distinction between 
vowels and consonants. 

Human voice is air sent out from the lungs, and so 
agitated or modified in its passage through the windpipe 
and larynx, as to become distinctly audible. The wind- 
pipe is that tube, which on touching the forepart of our 
throat externally, we feel hard and uneven. It conveys 
air into the lungs for the purpose of breathing and 
speech. The top or upper part of the windpipe is called 
the larynxy consisting of four or five cartilages, that 
may be expanded or brought together, by the action of 
certain muscles which operate all at the same time. In 
the middle of the larynx there is a small opening, called 
the glottis, through which the breath and voice are con- 
veyed. This opening is not wider than one tenth of an - 
inch ; and, therefore, the breath transmitted through k 
from the lungs, must pass with considerable velocity. 
The voice thus formed, is strengthened and softened by 
a reverberation from the palate and other hollow places 
. in the inside of the mouth and nostrife ; and as these are 
better or worse, shaped for this, reverberation* the voke 
is said to be more or tess* agreeable. 

If we consider the many varieties of sound, which 
one and the same human voice is capable of uttering, 
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together with the smallness o£ the diameter of -the glot- 
tis; and reflect, that the same diameter most always 
produce' the same tone, and, consequently, that tQ every 
change of tone a correspondent change of diameter is ne- 
cessary ; we must be filled with admiration at the mecbao- . 
ism of these parts* and the fineness of the fibres that 
operate in producing effects so minute, so various, and in 
their proportions so exactly uniform. For it admits of 
proof, that the diameter of the human glottises capable 
of more than sixty distinct degrees of contraction or en- 
largement, by each of which a different note is produced; 
and yet the greatest diameter of that aperture, as before 
observed, does not exceed one tenth of an inch. 

Speech is made up of articulate voices ; and what we 
call articulation, is performed, not by the lungs, wind- 
pipe, or larynx, but by the action of the throat, palate, 
teeth, tongue, lips, and nostrils. Articulation begins not, . 
till the breath, or voice, has passed through the larynx* 
. The simplest articulate voices are those which pro- 
ceed from an open mouth, and are by grammarian's call- 
ed vowel sounds. Iri transmitting these, the aperture 
Qf the mouth may be pretty large, or somewhat smaller, 
or very small ; which is one cause, of the variety of 
vowels: a particular sound being produced by each par- 
ticular aperture. Moreover, in passing through an open 
mouth, .the voice may be gently acted upon, by the lips, 
or by the tongue and palate, or by the tongue and throat ; 
whence another source of variety in vowel sounds. 

Thus ten or twelve simple vowel sounds may be 
formed, agreeably to the plan in page 1 5 ; and the learn* 
ers, by observing the position of their mouth, lips, 
tongue, &c when they are uttering the sounds, will 
perceive that various operations of these organs of 
speech, are necessary to the production of the different 
vowel sounds ' r and that by minute variations they may 
aU be distinctly pronounced. ~ 

When the voice, in its passage through the mouth, is 
totally intercepted) qp strongly compressed, there, is form- 
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fed a- ce^Sm modification of articulate sound, .which, as 

£. expressed by a -character in writing; is called a )aqnsonanti 

«*'* ^*&l0nce^i#>he*fffect of a total interception: and indistinct 

/^*^^jftAtf$ of a^stipng compression ; and therefore a con- 

v *• * ***• ^tyfcntfs Hb\ of itself a, distinct articulate voice'; and its 

*** * influence in varying the tones of language is not dearly 

. perceived, unless it be accompanied by an opening of 

the mouth; that is, by a vowel. 

By making. the experiment with attention, the student 
„ ' wiij .perceive that each of the mutes is formed by the 
" / •' voice b*<»jng intercepted^ by the lips, by the tongue and 
. 9 ' palate, or by the* tongue .and throat-; -and that the semi- 
vowels are formed by the same organs strongly compress- 
ing the voice in its passage, but no! totally intercepting 
. * 'ttl . ■ * ' \ 

The elements of language, according to the different 
•. seats where they are formed, or the several organs of 
speech chiefly concerned in their pronunciation, are di- 
vided into several classes, and denominated as follows : 
those are called' labials % which are formed by the lips ; 
those "dentals, that are formed with the teeth ; palatalsy 
that are formed with the palate; and nasals, that'are 
, c % w formed by U)e noser , 

The importance of obtaining, in early life, a clear, 
distinct, and accurate knowledge of the sounds of the 
first principles of lahguage, and a wish to lead young 
mirtds to a further consideration of a subject so curious 
• -c * and. useful, Have induced the compiler to bestow- particu- 
lar attention on the preceding part of his work. Some 
writers think that these subjects do not properly consti- 
tute any part of grammar ; and consider them as the 
* exclusive provinte of the spelling-book ; but if we re- 
flect, that letters and their sounds are the constituent 
.principles of that art, which teaches us to speak and 
write with propriety, and that, in general, very little 
knowledge of their nature is acquired by the spelling- 
book, we must admit, that they properly belong to 
grammar ; and that a rational consideration of these 
elementary principles of language, is an object that de? 
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raands the attention of the young grammaru#. The 
sentiments pf a very judicious and eminent writer 
(QuinctUian) respecting this part ofgrammar,, may, per- * 
haps, be 'properly introduced on the present occasion.* 

w Let no persons despise, as inconsiderable, the ele- 
ments of grammar, because it may seem to them a - 
matter of small consequence, to show the distinction be- 
tween vowels and consonants, and to divide. the latter 
into liquids and mutes. But they who penetrate into the 
innermost parts of this temple of science, will Uiere dje» 
cover such refinement and subtility of matter, as are not 
only proper to sharpen the understandings of young 
persons, but sufficient to give exercise for the most pro- - 
found knowledge and erudition. 

.The elementary sounds, under their smallest combi- 
nation, produce a "syllables syllables properly combined 
produce a. word;* words duly combined produce a sou 
tence $ and sentences properly combined produce an ora-, 
tion or discourse. Thus it is, says Harris, in his Her- 
mes, that to principles apparently so trivial as a few plain 
elementary sounds, we owe that variety of articulate 
voices, which has been sufficient to explain the senti- 
ments of so innumerable a multitude,, as aji the present 
and past generations of men* 
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Of srLLABLESy and ike SVLESfir arranging them. 

A syllable is a sound, either simple or com- 
pounded, pronounced by a single impulse of the 
voice, and constituting a word, or part of a word : 
as, a, an, ant. 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words . into 
their syllables, or of expressing a word by its proper 
letters. 
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The following are the general rules for the division of 
words into syllables* 

1. A single consonant between two vowels, must be 
joined to the latter syllable : as, de-light, bri-dal, re- 
source : except the letter x ; as, ex-ist, ex-amine : and 
except likewise words compounded ; as up-on, un-even, 
dis-ease. 

2. Two consonants proper to begin a word, must not 
be separated ; as, fa-ble, sti-fle. But when they come 
between two vowels, and are such as cannot begin a 
word, they must be divided ; as, utmost, un-der, in-sect, 
er-ror, cof-fin. 

3. When three consonants meet in the middle of a 
word, if they can begin a word, and the preceding vowel 
be pronounced long, they are not to be separated ; as, 
de-throne, de-stroy. But when the vowel of the preced- 
ing syllable is pronounced short, one of the consonants 
always belongs to that syllable ; as, distract, dis-prove, 
dis-train* 

4. When three or four consonants, which are not pro- 
per to begin a syllable, meet between two vowels, such of 
them as can begin a syllable belong to the latter, the rest 
to the former syllable : as, ab-stain, complete, em-broil, 
dan-dler, dap-ple, con-strain, hand-some, parch-ment. 

5. Two vowels, not being a diphthong, must be divided 
into separate syllables ; as, cru-el, de-ni-al, so-ci-e-ty. 

6. Compounded words must be traced into the simple 
words of which they are composed ; as, ice-house, glow- 
worm, over-power, never-the-less. 

7. Grammatical, and other particular terminations, are 
generally separated : as, teach-est, teach-eth, teach-kig, 
teach-er, contend-est, great-er, wretch-ed ; good-ness, 
free-dom, false-hood* 

The rules for dividing words into syllables, with the 
reasons in support of them, are expressed at large in the 
author's English Spelling-book, Fifth edition, page 
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Qf Words in general, and the Rules fir tftel&ng them, 

"Words are articulate sounds, used by common 
consent, as signs of our ideas. 

A word of one syllable is termed a' Monosyl- 
lable ; a word of two syllables, a Dissyllable ? a 
Word of three syllables, a Trisyllable ; and a word 
of four or more syjlables v a Polysyllable. 

AH words are either primitive or derivative. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be re- 
duced to any simpler word in the language : as, 
man, good) content. 

A derivative word is that which may be reduced 
to another word in English of greater simplicity: 
as, manful, goodness, contentment, Yorkshire.* 

There are many English words which, though com- 
pounds in other languages, are to us primitives : thus, 
circumspect, circumvent, circumstance, delude, concave, 
complicate, fcc primitive words in English, will be 
found derivatives, when traced in the Latin tongue. 

The orthography of the English Language is attended 
,wjth much; uncertainty and perplexity. But •* considera- 
ble. p*r* of this inconvenience may be. remedied, by at- 
tending to the general- laws of formation ; and, for this 
end, tfceleamer i& presented with. a ytew of such general 
.maxim? in spelling primitive and. derivative words, as 
have been almost universally received. . 

RULE I. 

Monosyllables ending with f, t, or *, preceded by a 
single vowel, double the final consonant: as, staff, miH, 

• A compound word is included under the head of. derivative 
words: as, penknife, teacup, looking* glass; may be reduced to 
otlro words of greater simplicity. 
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pass, &c. The only exceptions are, of, if, as, is, has, 
was, yes, his, this, us, and thus. 

% RULE II. 

Monosyllables ending with any consonant but f % /, or 
«, and preceded by a single vowel, never doubly the final 
consonant ; excepting .add, ebb, butt, egg, odd, err, inn, 
bunji, purr, and buzz. 

RULE III. 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, form 
the plurals of nouns, the persons of verbs, verbal nouns, 
past participles, comparatives, and superlatives, by 
changing y into i : as, spy, spies; I cany, thou earnest; 
he carrieth, or carries ; carrier, carried ; happy, happier, 
happiest. 

The present participle in ing, retains the y, that i may 
not be doubled ; as, carry, carrying ; bury, burying, &c. 

But y, preceded by a vowel, in such instances as the 
above, is not changed ; as, boy, boys : I cloy, he cloys, 
cloyed, &c. ; except in lay, pay, and say ; from which 
are formed, laid, paid, and said) and their compounds, 
unlaid, unpaid, unsaid, &c. 

RULE iv. % 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, upon 
assuming an additional syllable beginning with a conso- 
nant, commonly change y intoi$ as,, happy, happily, 
happiness. But when y is preceded by a vowel, it is 
very rarely changed in the additional syllable': as, coy^ 
coyly; boy, boyish, boyhood; annoy, annoytf* annoys 
ance : joy, joyless, joyful. 

<: { RULE V. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, 
ending with a single consonant preceded by a single 
vowel, double that consonant, when they take another 
syllable beginning with a vowel : as, wit, witty ; thin, 
thinnish ; to abet, an abettor ; to begin, a beginner. 
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But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is on the 
preceding syllable, the consonant remains single ; as, to 
toil 9 toiling ; tq offer, an offering ; maid* maiden, Sec. . 

"rule vr. 

Words ending with any double letter but /, and taking 
nessy less, fy, or Jul, after them, preserve the letter double ; 
as, harmlessness, carelessness, carelessly, stiffly, success- 
ful, distressful, &c. But those words which end with 
double /, and take ness, less, ly$ oxfid^ after them, gene- 
rally Qmit one / ; as, fulness, skiiless, fully, skillful, 8cc. 

RULE VII. 

Jtess, kasy 1y % and fuly adejed to words ending with silent 
e % do not cut it off: as, paleness, guileless, closely, peace- 
ful; except in a few words ; as, duly, truly, awful. 

RULE VIII. . 

Ment, added to words ending with silent e 9 generally 
preserves the e from elision ; as, abatement, chastise- 
ment, incitement, &c. The words judgment, abridgment, 
acknowledgment, are 4eviatiohs from the rule. 

Like other terminations, ment changes y into *, when 
preceded by a consonant ; as, accompany, accompani- 
ment ; merry, merriment. 

'". ' ' RULE 1%. 

^Abk2xAible y when incorporated, into words ending 
with silent e y almost always cut it off: as, blame, blama- 
ble ; cure, curable ; sense, sensible, Sec. ; but if c or g 
soft comes before e in the original word, the e is then 
preserved in wofds compounded with,a6fc ; as, change, 
changeable > peace, peaceable, &c. ** 

RULE x. 

When ing or iah is added to words ending with silent 
e, the e is almost universally oinitted : as, place, placing ; 
lodge, lodging ; slave, slavish ; prude, prudish* 

ruljs xi. 
Compound words are generally spelled in the same 
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manner sis the simple words of which <they are formed: 
as, football, windmi!I,vbultdeg* thereby, hereafter.. 

The orthography of a great number of English words* 
js far frorfS being uniform, even amongst writers of dis- 
tinction. Thus, honour and honor, inquire and enquire^ . 
negotiate arid negotiate, control and controul, expense and 
exfience, allege sfnd alledge, surprise nndsurftrize, complete 
and comfiieat, connexion and connection ,■ abridgement and 
abridgment, and many other orthographical variations? 
sCre to be met with in the best modern publications* 
Some authority for deciding differences of this nature, 
appears to be necessary : and where can we find one of 
equal pretensions with Dr. Johnson's Dictionary ? though 
a few of his decisions do ^not appear to be warranted 
by the principles of etymology and analogy, the stable 
foundations of his improvements.—" As the weight of 
truth and reason (says Nares in his u Elements of Ortho- 
epy") is irresistible, Dr. Johnson's Dictionary has nearly 
fixed the external form of our language. Indeed, so 
convenient is it to have one' acknowledged standard to 
recur to; so much preferable, in matters of this nature, 
is a trifling degree of irregularity, to a continual change, 
and fruitless pursuit of unattainable perfection ; that it is 
earnestly td be hoped, that ho author will henceforth, oft 
light grounds, be tempted to innovate." •• ' 

This Dictionary*, however, contains some orthographi- 
cal inconsistencies, which ought to be rectified : such as 
immovable moveable, chastely chasttiess, fertilenes* JertHfa 
illness slyly, fearlessly fiarksness, Heedlessness needleshj. 
If these, and similar irregularities, were corrected bjr 
spelling the words analogically, according to the first 
word in each., part of the series, and agreeably to the 
general rules of spelling, the Dictionary would doubt- 
less, in these respects, be improved* 
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Etymology. 

chapter I* 
A General View of the Parvs of Sfbech. 

THE second part of grammar is etymology.: 
which treats of the different sorts of words, their 
various modifications, and their derivation. 

There are, in English, nine sorts of words, or, 
as they are commonly called, parts of speech : 
namely, the article, the substantive or 
noun, the adjective, the pronoun, the verb, 
the adverb, the preposition, the conjunc- 
tion, and the interjection. 

i. . An article is a word prefixed to substantives, 
to point them out, and to show how far their signtfi-. 
cation extends: as, a garden, an eagle, the woman. 

2. A Substantive or noun is the name of any 
. thing that exists, or of which wfe have any notion \ 

as, London , mart, virtue. 

A substantive may, in general, be distinguished by 
its taking an article before it, or by its making sense of 
itself: as, a book) the«wn, majifUp; temperance^ Indus** 
try j chastity, 

3. An Adjective is a word added to a substan- 
tive, to express its quality : as, " An industrious 
man ; a virtuous woman. " 

An Adjective may be known by its making sense 
with the addition of • the word thing: as, a good thing- : 
afarfthtng: or of any particular substantive ; as, a raw* 
apple, a tileasagii prospect, t^fivply boy. , , , f 

'4; A Pronoun is i word. used instead of a noun, 
D 2 
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to avoid the too frequent repetition of the same 
word : as, u The man is happy ; he is benevolent \ 
be is useful." 

5. A Verb is a word wbich signifies to be, tc 
DQ, or tp suffer : as, " I am; I r#/*; I am ruled' 

A Verb may generally be distinguished by its making 
sense with any of the personal pronouns, or the word t\ 
before it : as, I walk, he fiiaya, they tyritet or, to walk, t< 
play, to twite. 

6. An Adverb is a partof speech joined to 5 
verb, an adjective, and sometimes to another ad 
verb, tp express some quality or circumstance re 
specting it: as, V He reads well? a truly. goo< 
man *, r he writes very comctly" 

An Adverb may be generally known } by its answering 
to the question, How? how much? when? or where 
as, in the phrase, " He reads cdrreciiy, 9 * the Answer t 

Hbe question, How does he read ? is, correctly* 

,j... 7. Prepositions serve to connect words with on 
another, and to show the relation between them : as 

." He vrentfrow London to York :" " she is abov 
disguise ;" " they are supported by industry." 
. r A Preposition may be known by its admitting after i 

^ personal pronoun, in the objective case ; as, tvith y fo\ 
to, &c. will allow the objective case aftertfhem ; wit 
him, for* her, to them, &c. 

8. A Conjunction is a part of speech that is chiei 
ly used to connect sentences ; so as, out of two 
more sentences, to make but one . it sometimes con 
nects only words : as " Thou and he are happy, be 
xause you are good." u Two and three are five.'? 

%l:,c>. Interjections are words thrown in between th 
parts of a senteuc^, to express, the passions or emc 
tions of the speaker : *4, " O virtue ! hWanc^abl 
thou art !" 
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The observations which hove been mrfe, to ai& team- 
crs in distinguishing the parts of speech from one ano- 
ter, may afford them some- small assistance ; but it wH! 
certainly be much more instructive, to distinguish them 
by the definitions, and an accurate knowledge of thtfc 
nature. - v 

In the following passage, all the parts of speech are 
exemplified : 

The power of speech is a faculty peculiar to man ; 

85 s 737 .3. 4 9 7. 

and was bestowed on him by his beneficent Creator, for 

1 4 86 4-2 b 9 6 6 

the greatest and mast exceHent uses; butajasl how often 

S3 5 J 7 1 4 7 n a 

do we pervert it to the worst of purposes ! 

In the foregoing sentence* the words /fo» a, are artU 
cles ; fiower, sj^eechy faculty, man, Creator, use*, fiurfloaea, 
are substantives ; torn, Ms, we, it, are pronouns; fiecuUar, 
beneficent, greatest, excellent, worst, are adjectives; is 9 
amy bestowed, eh, ftertiert, are verbs ; most, how, often, 
are adverbs; of, fo, on, by* for, are prepositions; one/, 
tot, are conjunctions f and a/a* is an interjection. 

The number of the different sorts of words, or of the 
parts of speech, has been variously reckoned by different 
grammarians. Some have enumerated ten, making the 
participle a*di&tmct part ; some eight, excluding the par- 
ticiple, aod ranking theadjective underlie uoun^ some 
four, and others only^wb, (the noiin and the verb,} sup- 
posing the rest to be contained in the parts of their di- 
vision. We have followed those authors, who appear 
to have given them the most natural and intelligible dis- 
tribution. Some remarks on the division made by the 
learned Home Tooke, are contained in the first section 
of the eleventh chapter of etymology. 

The interjection, indeed, seems scarcely worthy of be- 
ing considered as a part of artificial language or speech,* 
being rather a branch of that natural language, which 
we possess in cbmmoir with the, brute creation, and by 
which we express th* sudden emotion* and passions that 
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actuate our frame- But; as it is used in written as well 
as oral language, it may, in some measure, be deemed a 
part of speech. It is with 1139 a virtual sentence, in whicft 
the noun and verb are concealed under an imperfect or 
indigested, word*. . : 

chapter u s 

Of the Articles* 

An article is a, word prefixed to substantives, to 
point them out, and tq show how far their signifi- 
cation extends ; as, a garden, o»eagle, the woman. 
In English, there are but two articles, a and the; 
.a becomes an before a vowel,* add before a silent h : 
as, an acorn, -an hour. "<But if the h be sounded, thV 
a only is to be used; as, a hand, a heart, a highway. 

The inattention of writers arfd printers to this neces- 
sary distinction, has occasioned the frequent use of. an 
before £, when it is to be pronounced ; and this circum- 
stance, more than any other, has. probably contributed 
to that indistinct utterance, or total omission, of the 
sound signified by this letter, which "very often occurs 
amongst readers and speakers. An .horse, an husband, 
an herald, tmlieathen, and many similar associations, 
are frequently to be'Jbund in works of taste and merit. 
To remedy this evil, readers, should be taught to omit, 
in aR similar-case*, the sound of the. 71, and to give the 
h its full pronunciation. 

A or an is styled the indefinite article : it is used 
in a vague sense to point out one single thing of 
the kind, ' in other respects' indeterminate ; as, \ 
" Give me a book 5" "firing me an apple/' 

The is called the definite article ; tecause it as- 
certains what-partioikr thing or things are meant : 

..III I l.lll^ .l T I ■!■■ ■ ■ 1! .1 UN 1 ■ I — II I ■■ I 

* A instead of an is now u&d before words beginning with u long. 
See page 19, letter U. It is ajgg used before *v; afe many a one. 



as, c< Give me the book j" " Bring me /i^ apples " 
meaning some book, or apples, referred to. 

A substantive without any article to limit it, k 
generally taken in its widest sense : as; M A candid- 
temper is proper for man •/' that is, for all mankind* 

The peculiar use and importance of the articles will 
be seen id the following examples ; "The sontof a king 
—the son of the king— -a'san of the king." Each of these 
three phrases has aaentirely different meaning, through 
the different application of the articles « and the. 

u Thou art a man/' is a very general and harmless 
position ; but* "Thou art the man," (as Nathan said to 
David,) is an assertion capable of striking terror and re- 
morse into the heart. 

The article isromifted before noons that imply the difc 
ferent virtues* vices, passions, qualities, sciences* arts* 
metals, herbs, &c; as, "prudence is commendable; false* 
hood is odioaa ; anger ought to be avoided ;" &o It is 
not prefixed to a proper name ; as, u Alexander/' (be* 
cause that of itself denotes a determinate individual or 
particular thing,) except for the sake of distinguishing a 
particular family : as, a He is c Howard, or of the family 
of the Howards ;" or by way of eminence : as* " Every 
man is not a Ne'wton ;" w He has the courage ef an 
Achilles i" or when some noun is understood ; " He 
sailed down the (river) Thames, in 'the (ship)Britahnia/ > 
' When an adjective is used with the noun to which the 
article relates, ifc'is pjaced between- the article and the 
noun ; as, " a good man,'* " an agreeable woman," M the 
best friend." On some occasions, however, the adjec- 
tive precedes a or an; as, *8uch a shame," "as great* 
mart as Alexander," * too careless an author/* 

The indefinite article can be joined to. substantives in 
the singular, number only,; ine definite article may be 
joined also to plurals. 

But there appears to be a remarkable exception to this 
rule, in the use of the adjectives few and many y (the lat- 
ter chiefly with the word great before it,) which, thwgh 
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jbinecj with plural substantives, yet admit of the singular 
article a : as, a few men ; a great many* men. 

The reason of it is manifest, from the effect which the, 
article has in these phrases ; -it means a small or great 
number collectively taken, and therefore gives the idea 
of a whole, that is, of unity. Thus likewise, a dozen, 
a score, a hundred, or a thousand, is one whole number, 
an aggregate of many collectively taken ; and therefore 
still retains the article a, though joined as an adjective to 
a plural substantive ; as, a hundred years, &c. 

The indefinite article is sometimes placed between the 
adjective mam/, and a singular noun : as, 
" FulVanmty a gem of purest ray serene, 
" Thd dark unfa thorn 'd caves of ocean* bear r 
" Full many ajlviv'r is born to blush unseen, 
a And waste its sweetness on the desert air.*' 
In these lines, the phrases, many a gem and many ajhtit'r, 
refer to many gems and rnanyjhwersy separately, not col- 
lectively considered. 

* The definite article the is frequently applied to ad- 
verbs in the comparative and superlative degree ; and its 
effect is, to mark the degree the more strongly, and to 
define it the more" precisely : as, *l'he more I examine 
it, the better I like it. I like this the least of any." 



chapter in. 
Of Substantives. 

Sect. i. Of Substantives in general. 

A Substantive or Noun is the name of any 
.thing that exists, or of which we have any notion ; 
as, London^ man, virtue. 

Substantives are either proper or common. 

Pr oper names or "substantives, are the namc9 
appropriatea to individuals: as, George, LondoD, 
1 tames. 
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Common mimes of substantives, stand for kinds 
containing many sorts, or for sorts containing many 
Individuals under them:* as, animal^ man, tree*&c# 
. When proper: names have an article annexed to 
them, they are used as common names : as, " He 
is the Cicero of his age •, he is reading the lives of 
the Twelve Casars." , , 

Common names may also be used to signify in- 
diriduals, by the addition of articles or pronouns: 
as, " The boy is Studious ; that girl is discreet.*" 

To substantives > belong gender, number, and 
case ; and they are all of the third person, when 
spoken af y "and of the second when spoken to : as, 
<c Blessings attend us on every side*, be grateful, 
children of men !" that \%i~ ye children of men* 
Sect. 2. Of Gender. 

Gender is the distinction of nouns with regard 
to sex. There are three genders, the mascu- 
line, the feminine, and the neuter. 

The Masculine Gender denotes animals of the 
male kind : as, a man, a horse, a bull. 

The Feminine Gender signifies animals of the 
female kind : as, a woman, a duck, a hen. 

The Neuter Gender denotes objects which are 
neither males nor females : as, a field, a house, a 
garden.. 

Some substantives, naturally neuter, are, by a 

figure of speech, converted into the masculine or 

» * - • * 

* Nouns maj dho be divided into the following glasses : CtllectHe 
nouns, or nouns o£ multitude ; as, the people^ the parliament, the 
army : Abstract nouns, or the names of qualities abstracted from . 
their substances; as, knowledge, goodness, whiteness: Verbal or 
participial nouns; aaj begmriing,*"rea4Hig» writing. 
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feminize gender * aj$, when we say ?ef *be mb, he 
is setting ; and of a ship, '£' sails w»H. . 

Figuratively; in the English tongue, we commonly 
give the masculine gender to nouns winch are conspicu- 
ous for the attributes of imparting. or ceromunipating, 
and which are by nature strong and efficacious. Those* 
again, are made feminine, which are conspicuous for the 
attributes of containing or bringing forth, or which are 
peculiarly beautiful or amiable. Upon these principles, 
tt)esun is said to be masculine ; and the rnoon, being 
the receptacle of the sun's light* to be feminine. The 
earth is generally feminine. A ship, a country, a city, 
&c. are likewise made feminine, being receivers or con- 
tainers. Time is always masculine, on account of its 
mighty efficacy. Virtue is feminine from its beauty, 
and its being t£e object of love. Fortune and the church 
are generally put in the feminine gender. 

The English language 'has three methods of distin- 
guishing the sex, -viz, •• 

1 . By different wards : as, 



Male 


Female. 


Mai* 


Female. 


Bachelor. 


Maid. 


Husband. 


Wife. 


Boar. 


Sow. 


King. 


Queen. 


Boy. 


Girl. 


Lad. 


l*ass. 


Brother. 


Sister* 


Lord. 


Lady. 


Buck. 


Doe- 


Man. 


Woman* 


Bull. 


Cow. 


Master. 


Mistress. 


Bullock or 


1 rleifer. 


Milter. - 


Spawncr. 


Steer. 


Nephew. 


Niece* 


Cock. 


Hen. 


Ram. 


Ewe. 


Dog. 


Bitch. 


Singer. 


C Songstress (ft 
£ Singer. 


Drake* 


Duck. 


Earl. 


Countess. 


Sloven. 


Shit. 


Father. 


Mother. 


Son. 


Daughter. 


Friar. 


Nun. 


Stag. 


Hind. 


Gander. 


Goose. 


Uncle. 


Aunt. 


Hart. 


Roe. 


Wizard. 


Witch. 


Horse. 


Mare. 
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Male. 



2. By, a difference of termination : as, 
Female. Male Female. 



Abbot. Abbess. 

Actor. Actress. 

Administrator. Administratrix. Marquis. 

Adulterer* Adultress. Master. 
Ambassador* Ambassadress-Mayor* 

Arbiter. Arbitress. Patron* 

Baron* Baroness* Peer. 

Bridegroom. Bride. Poet* 

Benefactor. Benefactress. Priest 

Caterer. Cateress. Prince. 

Chanter* Chantress. Prior. 

Conductor. Conductress. Prophet* 

Count. Countess* Protector. 

Deacon. Deaconess. Shepherd. 

Duke. Duchess. Songster* 

Elector. Eiectress. Sorcerer* 
Emperor. Empress* 



Landgrave* Landgravine. 
Lkm* 



Enchanter* Enchantress* 

Executor. Executrix* 

Governor. Governess* 

Heir. Heiress. 

Hero. Heroine. 

Hunter. Huntress. 

Host. Hostess. 

Jew. Jewess. 



Sultan* 

Tiger. 

Traitor. 

Tutor. 

Viscount* 

Votary. 

Widower. 



Mistress* 

Mayoress. 

Patroacss. 

Jneeresa* 

Poetess. 

Priestess. 

Princess* 

Prioress. 

Prophetess* 

Protectress. 

Shepherdess. 

Songstress. 

Sorceress* 
C Sultaness. 
I Sultana. 

Tigress. 

Traitress. 

Tutoress* 

Viscountess* 

Votaress. 

Widow.. 



3. By a noun, pronoun, or adjective) being prefixed t» 
•the substantive : as. 



A cock-sparrow* 
A man-servant* 
A he-goat* 
A he-bear. 
A male-child. 
Male descendants. 



A hen-spafupw. 
A maid-servant* 
A she-goat. ^ 

A she-bear. ' 
A female-child* 
Female descendants. 



It sometimes happens, that the same noun is either 
•fn^acutine or feminine* The words fiarent, djikU coum? 
E 
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friend, neighbour^ 9ervant, and several others, are used 
indifferently for males or females. 

Nouns with variable terminations contribute to con- 
ciseness and perspicuity of expression. We have only 
a sufficient number of them to make us feel our want ; 
for when we say of a woman, she is a philosopher, an 
astronomer, a builder, a weaver, we perceive an im- 
propriety in the termination, which we cannot avoid ; 
but. we can say, that she is a botanist, a student, a wit- 
ness, a scholar, an orphan, a companion, because these 
terminations have not annexed to them the notion of sex. 

Sect. 3. Of Number. 

Number is the consideration of an object, as 
one or more. 

Substantives are of two numbers, the singular 
and the plural. 

The singular number expresses but one object ; 
as, a chair, a table. 

The plural number signifies more objects than 
* one ; as, chairs, tables. 

Some nouns, 4 from the nature of the things 
which they exprefs, are ufed only in the Angular 
form; as, wheat, pitch, gold, floth, pride, &c. ; 
Others, only in the plural form $ as, bellows, fcis- 
fors, lungs, riches, Sec. 

Some words are the fame in both numbers ; as, 
deer, fheep, fwine, &c. 

The plural number of nouns is generally formed, 
by addbg s to the Angular : as, dove, doves *, face, 
faces ; thought, thoughts. But when the fubftan- 
tive Angular ends in *, ch foft, sh 9 //, or s t we add 
es in the plural : as box, boxes ; church, churches ; 
lafli, lafhes ; kifs, kiffes j rebus, rebufes. If the 
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lingular ends in ch hard/ the plural is formed by 
adding x, as, monarch, monarchs ; diftich, diftichs. 

Nouns which end in o, have sometimes ea % added to the 
plural ; as, cargo, echo, hero, negro, manifesto, potato, 
volcano, wo : and sometimes only a ; as, folio, nuncio, 
punctilio, seraglio. 

Nouns ending in /, or fe y are rendered plural by the 
change of those terminations into vea ; as, loaf, Joaves ; 
half, halves ; wife, wives ; except grief, relief, reproof, and 
several others, which form the plural by the addition of*. 
Those which end in ff, have the regular plural : as, ruff, 
ruffs ; except, staff, Staves. 

Nouns which have y in the singular, w;th no other 
vowel in the same syllable, change it into tea in the plural : 
as, beauty, beauties ; fly, flies. But the y is not changed, 
when there is another vowel in the syllable : as, key, 
keys ; delay, delays ; attorney, attorneys. 

Some nouns become plural by changing the a of the 
singtAar into e : as, man, men ; woman, women ; alder* 
man, aldermen . The words, ox and child, form oxen and 
children ; brother, makes either brothers, or brethren. 
So/netimes the diphthong 00 is changed into ee in the 
plural : as, foot, feet ; goose, geese ; tooth, teeth. Louse 
and mouse make lice and mice. Penny makes pence, or 
pennies, when the coin is meant ; die, dice (for play) ; 
die, dies (for coining.) 

It is agreeable to analogy, and the practice of the gene- 
rality of correct writers, to construe the following words 
as plural nouns ; pains, richea, alma : and also, mathematical 
metaphysics, fioHtica, ethics, optics, fi7ieumatica 9 with other 
similar names' of sciences. 

Dr. Johnson says that the adjective much is sometimes 
a term of number, as well as of quantity. This may ac- 
count for the instances we meet with of its associating 
with ^am* as a plural noun: as, a much pains." The 
connexion, however, is not to be recommended. 

The word newa is now almost universally considered 
as belonging to the singular number. 
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The noun nutans is used both in the singular and th* 
plural number. 

The following words, which have heen adopted from 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, are thus dis- 
tinguished, with respect to number. 



Singular. 

Cherub- 
Seraph. ^ 
Antithesis. 
Automaton. 
Basis. 
Crisis. 
Criterion. 
Diaeresis. 
Ellipsis. * 
Emphasis. 
Hypothesis. 
Metamor- 
phosis. 
Phenomenon. 

Appendix. 

Arcanum. 

Axis. 

Calx. 



Singular. 

Datum. 
Effluvium. 

Encomium. 



fturaL 

Cherubim. 

Seraphim. 

Antitheses. 

Automata. 

Bases. 

Crises. 

Criteria. 

Dia&reses. 

Ellipses. 

Emphases. 

Hypotheses. 
C Metamor- 
{ phoses. 

Phoenemena. 

C Appendices or Radius. 

I Appendixes. Stamen- 
Arcana. Stratum. 
Axes. Vortex. 
Calces. 



Erratum* 

Genius. 

Genus. 

Index. 

Lamina. 
Medium. 
Magus. 
Memoran- 
dum. 



Plural 

Data. 

Effluvia. 
C Encomia or 
£ Encomiums. 

Errata. 

Genii.* 

Genera. 
< Indices or 
{ Indexes.f 

Laminae. 

Media- 
Magi. 
5Memora|4a0r 
> Memorandum*. 

Radii. 

Stamina. 

Strata. * 

Vortices. 



Some words, derived from the learned languages, are 
confined to the plural number : as, antipodes, credeoda, 
literati, minutiaa. 

The following nouns being, in Latin, both singular and 
plural, are used in the same manner when adopted into 
our tongue : hiatus, apparatus, series, species. 



* Genii, when denoting aerial fpirits : Geniuses % when signifying 
perfons of genius. 

f Indexes, -when it signifies pointers, or Tables of contents : Indhes t 
When referring to Algebraic quantities. 
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Sect. 4. CfCate. 
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In Englifh, fubftantives have three cafes, the 
nominative, the pofleffive, and the objective.* 

The nominative cafe fimply exprefles the name 
of a thing, or the fubject of the verb : as, " The 
boy plays •,*' " The girls learn." 

The pofleffive cafe exprefles the relation of 
property or pofleffion ; and has an apoftrophe 
with the letter s coming after it : as, " The fcho- 
lar's duty ;'' " My father's houfe/' 

When the plural ends in s 9 the other xis omitt- 
ed, but the apoftrophe is retained : as, " On ea- 
gles' wings ;" " The drapers' company." 

Sometimes alfo, when the lingular terminates 
in ss, the apoftrophic s Is not added : as, " For 
goodnefs* fake ; " For righteoufnefs' fake." 

The objective cafe exprefles the object of an 
action, or of a relation ; and generally follows a 
verb active, or a prepofition : as, " John affifts 
Charles ;* " They live in London." 

Englifh fubftantives are declined in the follow- 
ing manner. 



Nominative Cafe. 
Poffejftve Cafe. 
Objective Cafe. 

Nominative Cafe. 
Poffejftve Cafe. 
Objective Cafe. 


Singular. 

A mother. 
A mother's, 
A mother. 

The man. 
The man's. 
The man. 

L 


Plural. 

Mothers. 
Mothers*. 
Mothers, 

The men. . 
Th£ men's. 
The men. 



* The possessive is sometimes called the genitive cafe ; and the 
objective the accusative* 

£ 2 
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The English language, to express different connex- 
ions and relations of one thing to another, uses, for the 
roost part, prepositions. The Greek and Latin among 
the anciept, and so«i£ too among the modern languages, 
as the German, vary the termination or ending of the 
substantive, to answer the same purpose : an example 
of which, in the Latin, is inserted, as explanatory of the 
nature and use of cases, viz. 





Singular. 




Nominative* 


DoMINUS, 


A Lord. 


Genitive, 


Domini, 


Lord's, of a Lord. 


Dative. 


. Domino/ 


lb a Lord, 


Accusative* 


Dominum, 


A Lord* 


Vocative* 


DOMINE, 


O Lord. 


Ablative. 


Domino, 

Plural. 


By a Lord. 


Nominative. 


Domini, 


Lords. 


Genitive. 


DOMINORUM, 


Lords 9 , of Lords. 


Dative. 


DOMINIS, 


To Lords. 


Accusative. 


DOMINOS, ^ 


Lords. 


Vocative. 


Domini, 


O Lords. 


A&lative. 


DOMINIS, 


By Lords. 



Some writers think, that the relations signified by the 
addition of articles and? prepositions to the noun, may 
properly be denominated cases, in English ; and that, on 
this principle, there are, in our language, as many cases 
as in the Latin tongue. But to this mode of forming 
cases for our substantives, there are strong objections. 
It would, indeed, be a formal and useless arrangement 
of nouns, articles, and prepositions. If an arrangement 
of this nature wefp to be considered as constituting cases, 
the English language would have a much greater num- 
ber of them than the Greet ^ Latin tongues : for, as 
every preposition has its distinct meaning and effect, ev- 
ery combination of a preposition and article with the 
noun, would form a different relation, and would consti* 



tote a distinct case. This would encumber our language 
wkk many new terms, and a heavy and useless load of 
distinctions.* * 

On the principle of imitating other languages in 
names and forms, without a correspoadence in nature 
and idiom, we might adopt a number of declensions, as 
weJJ as a variety of cases, for English substantives. 
Thus* five or six declensions, distinguished according to 
the various modes of forming the plural of substantives) 
with at least half a dozen cases to each declension, would 
furnish a complete arrangement of English nouns, in all 
their trappings. See on this subject, the fifth and ninth 
sections of the sixth chapter of etymology. 

But though this variety of cases does not at all cor- 
respond with the idiom of our language, there seems to 
be great propriety in admitting a case in English sub- 
stantives, which shall serve to denote the objects of active 
verbs and of prepositions ; and which is, therefore, pro- 
perly termed the objective case. The general idea of 
case doubtless has a reference to the termination of the 
noun : but there are many instances, both in Greek and 
Latin, in whfch the nominative and accusative cases 
have precisely the same form, and are distinguished only 
by the relation they bear to other words in the sentence* 
We are therefore warranted, by analogy, in applying 
this principle to our own language, as far as utility, and 
the idiom of it, will admit. ~ Now it Is obvious, that in 
English, a noun governed by an active verb, or a prepo- 
sition, is very differently circumstanced, from a noun in 
the nominative, or in the possessive case ; and that a 
comprehensive case, correspondent to that differencc t 
must be useful and proper. The business of parsing, 

• If cases are to be distinguished by the different significations of 
the noun, or by the different relations it may bear to the govern- 
ing word, then we have in our language as many cases almost, as 
there are prepdsitions : and, above a man, beneath a man, beyond 
a man, round about a man, within a man, without a man, &c 
shall be cases, as well as, of a man, to a .man, and with a man/' 

J)r. Msattit* 
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and of showing the connexion and dependence of word*, 
will be most conveniently accomplished, by the adoption 
of such a case ; and the irregularity of having our nouns 
sometimes placed in a situation, in which they cannot 
be said to be in any case, at all, will be avoided. 

The author of this work long doubted the propriety, 
of assigning to English substantives an objective case ; 
but a renewed, critical examination of the subject ; an 
examination to whicfcfhe was prompted by the extensive 
, and increasing demand for the grammar, has produced 
in his mind a full persuasion, that the nouns of our lan- 
guage are entitled to this comprehensive objective case* 

When the thing to which another is said to belong, is 
expressed by a circumlocution, or by many terms, the 
sign of the possessive case is commonly added to the last 
term : as, u The king of Great Britain's dominions.** 
Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the possessive 
case, immediately succeed each other, in the following 
form: "My friend's wife's sister ;" a sense which 
would be better expressed by saying, " the sister of my 
friends wife ; M or, " my friend's sister in law." Some 
grammarians say, that in each of the following phrases, 
viz. "A book of my brother's," "A servant of the 
queen's," « A soldier of the king's," there are two ge- 
nitive cases ; the first phrase implying, " one of the 
books of my brother," the next, " one of the servants of 
the queen ;" and the last, " one of the soldiers of the 
king." But as the preposition governs the objective 
case ; and as there are not, in each of these sentences, 
two apostrophes with the letter a coming after them, 
we cannot with propriety say, that there are two geni- 
tive cases. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Of Adjectives. 

Sect. 1. Of the nature of Adjectives, and the degree* of 

comparison* 

An Adjective is a word added to a fubftantive, 



io exprefs its quality : a$, " An wAuftrious xnafi *** 
* A virtuous woman j" " A benevolent mind/* 

In English, the adjective is not varied on ac- 
count of gender, number, or case. Thus we say, 
t€ A careless boy ; careless girls.*' 
. The only variation which it admits, is that of 
the degrees of comparison. 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees of 
comparison} the rosiTiVE, the comparative, 
and the superlative. 

Grammarians have generally enumerated these three 
degrees of comparison ; but the first of them has been 
thought by some writers, to be, improperly, termed a de- 
gree of comparison ; as it seems to be nothing more 
than the simple form of the adjective, and not to imply 
either comparison or degree. This opinion may be well 
founded, unless the adjective be supposed to imply com* 
parison or degree, by containing a, secret or general re- 
ference to other things : as, when we say, " he is a tall 
man,* u this is a fair day,"' we make some reference to 
the ordinary size of men, and to different weather* 

The Positive State exprefles the quality of an 
object, without any increafe or diminution: zs> 
good, wise, great. 

Hie Comparative Degree increases or leftens the 
pofitive in fignification : as, wifer, greater, lefe wife. 

The Superlative Degree increafes or leflens the 
pofitive to the higheft or loweft degree : as, wifeft f 
greateft, leaft wife. 

The fimpie word, or pofitive, becomes the com- 
parative, by adding r or er ; and the fuperlative, 
by adding Ji or ejt> to the end of it : as wife, 
wifer, wifeft 5 great, greater, greateft. And the 
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adverbs more and moJt y placed before the adjective, 
have the fame effect : as, wife, more wife, mo/I 
wife. 

The termination i«A may be accounted in some sort a 
degree of comparison, by which the signification is dimi- 
nished below the positive : as, black, blackish, or tending 
to blackness ; salt, saltish, or having a little taste of salt. 

The word rather is very properly used to express a 
small degree or excess of a quality : as, " She is rather 
profuse in her expenses." 

Monosyllables, for the most part, are compared by er 
and est ; and dissyllables by more and most % * as, mild, 
milder, mildest ; frugal, more frugal, most frugal. Dis- 
syllables ending in y ; as, happy, lovely ; and in le ^fter 
a mute, as, able, ample ; or accented on the last sylla- 
ble, as, discreet, polite ; easily admit of er and est : as, 
happier, happiest ; abler, ablest ; politer, politest* 
Words of more than two syllables hardly ever admit of 
those terminations. 

In some words the superlative is formed by adding the 
adverb most to the end of them ; as, nethermost, utter- 
most, or utmost, undermost, uppermost, foremost. 

In English, as in most languages, there are some words 
of very common use, (in which the caprice of custom is 
apt to get the better of analogy,) that are irregular in this 
respect : as, " good, better, best * bad, worse, worst ; 
tittle, less, least ; much or many, more, most ; near, 
nearer, nearest or next ; late, later or latter ; latest or last ; 
old, older or elder, oldest or eldest \ n and a few others. 

An adjective put without a substantive, with the defi- 
nite article before it, becomes a substantive in sense and 
meaning, and is written as a substantive ; as, " Provi- 
dence rewards the good, and punishes the bad?* ' 

Various nouns placed before other nouns assume the 
nature of adjectives ; as, st» fiah> wine vessel) corn field,' 
meadow ground, &c. 
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Numeral adjectives are either cardinal, or ordinal: 
cardinal, as, one, two, three, Sec. ; ordinal, as first, se- 
cond, third, &c. 

Sect. 2. Remarks on the subject of Comparison. 

If we consider the subject of comparison attentively, 
■we shall perceive that the degrees of it are infinite in 
number, or at least indefinite* — A mountain is larger 
than a mite ; — by how many degrees ? How much big- 
ger is the earth than a grain of sand ? By how many de- 
grees was Socrates wiser than Alcibiades ? or by how 
many is snow whiter than this paper ? It is plain, that to 
* these and the like questions, no definite answers can be 
returned. 

In quantities, however, that may be exactly measured, 
the degrees of excess may be exactly ascertained. A 
foot is just twelve times as long as an inch ; and an hour 
is sixty limes longer than a minute. But, in regard to 
qualities, and to those quantities which cannot be mea- 
sured exactly, it is impossible to say how many degrees 
may be comprehended in the comparative excess* 

But though these degrees are infinite or indefinite in 
feet, they cannot be so in language ; nor would it be con- 
venient, if language were to express many of them. 
In regard to unmeasured quantities and qualities, the de- 
grees of more and less, (besides those marked above,) 
may be expressed intelligibly, at least, if not accurate- 
ly, by certain adverbs, or words of like import: as, 
•* Socrates was much wiser than Alcibiades ;" " Snow is 
a great deal whiter than this paper ;" " Epaminondas was 
by far the most accomplished of the Thebans ;" « The 
evening Star is a very splendid object, but the sun is in- 
comparably more splendid ;" u The Deity is infinitely 
greater than the greatest of his creatures/' Th# inac- 
curacy of these, and the like expressions, is not a mate- 
rial inconvenience ; and, if it were, it is unavoidable : 
for human speech can only express human thought ; 
and where thought is necessarily inaccurate, language 
must be so too. 
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When the word wry exceedingly, of any other of si* 
failar import, is put before the positive, it is called by- 
some writers the superlative of eminence, to distinguish 
it from the other superlative, which has been already 
mentioned, and is called the superlative of comparison. 
Thus very eloquent, is termed the superlative of emi- 
nence ; most eloquent, the superlative of comparison. In 
the superlative of eminence, something of comparison 
is, however, remotely or indirectly intimated ; for we 
cannot reasonably call a man very eloquent, without com- 
paring his eloquence with the eloquence of other men. 

The comparative may be so employed, as to express 
the same pre-eminence or inferiority as the superlative. 
Thus, the sentence, " Of all acquirements, virtue is the 
most valuable," conveys the same sentiment as the fol- 
lowing ; " Virtue is more valuable than eveiy other ac- 
quirement." 

chapter v. 

Of PSONOUNS. 

A Pronoun is a word ufed inftead of a noun, 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of the fame 
word : as, " The man is happy ; he is benevolent ; 
be is ureAil.'' 

There are three kinds of pronouns, viz. the 
personal, the relative, and the adjective 

PRONOUNS. 

Sect. 1» Qf the Personal Pronouns. 

T^ERE are five Personal Pronouns, viz. J, 
thouy he, jhe, it ; with their plurals, *ve, ye or 
you, they. 

Personal pronouns admit of perfori, numbex, 
gender, and case. 
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The perfons of pronouns are three in each 
number, viz. 

/, is the firft perfon 

Thou, is the fecond perfon ► Singular. 

He, the, or it, is the third perfon I 

We, is the firft perfon 

Ye or you, is the fecond perfon > Plural. 

They, is the third perfon ^ 

This account of persons will be very intelligible, when 
we reflect, that there are three persons who may be the 
subject of any discourse : first, the person who speaks, 
may speak of himself; secondly, he may speak of the 
person to whom he addresses himself; thirdly, he may 
speak of some other person : and as the speakers, the 
persons spoken to, and the other persons spoken of, may 
be many, so each of these persons must have the plural 
clumber. 

The numbers of pronouns, like thofe of fub- 
<ftantives» are two, the Angular and the plural : 
as, /, thou, he ; we, ye or you, they. 

Gender has refpeft only to the third perfon lin- 
gular of the pronouns, he, she, it. He is mafcu- 
iine ; she is feminine ; it is neuter. 

The persona speaking and spoken to, being at the 
same time the subjects of the discourse, are supposed to 
be present ; from which, and other circumstances, their 
sex is commonly known, and needs not to be marked by 
a distinction of gender in the pronouns : but the third 
person or thing spoken of, being absent, and in many res- 
pects unknown, it is necessary that it should be marked 
by a distinction of gender ; at least when some particular 
person or thing is spoken of, that ought to be more^dfc- 
tinctly marked : accordingly the pronoun singular of the 
third person has the three genders, he> ahe f it. 
F 
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Pronouns have three cafes ; the nominative, the 

poffeffive, and the objective. 

The objective case of a pronoun has, in general, a 
form different from that of the nominative, or the pos- 
sessive case. 

The perfonal pronouns are thus declined : - 



Person. 


Case. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


First. 


Norn. 


I. 


We. 


, 


Poss. 


Mine. 


Ours. 




Obj. 


Me. 


Us. 


Second* 


Norn. 


Thou. 


Ye or you 




Poss. 


Thine. 


Yours. 




Obj. 


Thee. 


You. 


Third. 


Norn. 


He. 


They. 


Mas. 


Poss. 


His. 


Theirs. 




Obj. 


Him, 


Them. 


Third. 


Norn. 


She. 


They. 


Fern. 


Poss. 


Hers. 


Theirs. 




Obj. 


Her. 


Them. 


Third. 


•Norn. 


It. 


They. 


Neuter. 


Poss. 


Its. 


Theirs. 




Obj. 


It. 


Them. 



Segt. 2. Of the Relative Pronouns. 

Relative. Pronouns are such as relate, in ge- 
nerat to someword or phrase going before, which 
is thence called the antecedent : they are, who, 
which, and that : as, " The man is happy who 
lives virtuqusiy."* 

• The relative pronoun, when used interrogatively, relates to a 
word or phrase, which is not antecedent, but subsequent to the rela- 
tive. See note under the VI. rule of Syntax. 
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What is a kind of compound relative, including 
both the antecedent and the relative, and is equi- 
valent to that which : as, tf This is what I wanted j* 
that is to fay, " the thing which I wanted," 

Who is applied to perfons, which to animals and 
inanimate things : as, (t He is a friend* who is 
faithful in adverfity -," <c The bird, which fung fo 
fwcetly, is flown ;" " This is the tree, which pro- 
duces no fruit." 

That, as a relative, is often ufed to prevent the 
too frequent repetition of who and which. It is 
applied to both perfons and things : as, " He that 
acts wifely deferves praife $" u Modefty is a quality 
that highly adorns a woman." 

Who is of both numbers, and is thus declined : 

Singular and Plural. 
Nominative* Who. 

Possessive, Whose. 

Objective. Whom. 

Which, that, and what) are likewise of both numbers, 
but they do not vary their termination ; except that 
whose is sometimes used as the possessive case of which : 
as, w Is there any other doctrine whose followers arc 
punished ? ,% 

. 1 " And the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 

Brought death.*' MILTON, 

■ ' — -* Pure the joy without allay, 

Whose very rapture is tranquillity ." youhs. 

" The lights and shades, whose well accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life.* pore. 

u This is one of the clearest characteristics of its being 
a religion whose origin is divine." blair. 
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By the use of this license, one word is substituted for 
three: as, u Philosophy, whose end is to instruct us in 
the knowledge of nature, 5 * for, " Philosophy, the.snd of 
which is to instruct us," &c. 

Who, which, and what, have sometimes the words *o- 
eraer and ever annexed to them ; as, w whosoever or who- 
ever, whichsoever or whichever, whatsoever or whatever ;'* 
but they are seldom used in modern style. 

The word that is sometimes a relative, sometimes a 
demonstrative pronoun, and sometimes a conjunction. 
It is a relative, when it may be turned into who or wh^ch 
without destroying the sense : as, " They that (who) re- 
prove us, may be our best friends ;'* " From every thing 
that (which) you see, derive instruction." It is a demon- 
strative pronoun when it is followed immediately by a 
substantive, to which it is either joined, or refers, and 
which it limits or qualifies : as, " That boy is industrw 
ous ;** " That belongs to me ;" meaning, that book, that 
desk, &c. it is a conjunction, when it joins sentences 
together, and cannot be turned into who or which, with- 
out destroying the sense : as, " Take care that every day 
be well employed.** u I hope he will believe that I have 
not acted improperly." 

Who, which, and what, are called Interrogative*) when 
they are used in asking questions ; as, " Who is he V 
« Wfiich is the book ?" " What art thou doing ?" 

Whether was formerly made use of to signify interro- 
gation : as, u Whether of these shall I choose ?" but it is 
now seldom used, the interrogative which being substi- 
tuted for it. Some Grammarians think that the use of 
it should be revived, as, like either and neither it points 
to the dual number ; and would contribute to render our 
expressions concise and definite. 

Some yvriters have classed the interrogatives as a se- 
parate kind of pronouns ; but they. are too nearly related 
to the relative pronouns, both in nature and form, to ren- 
der such a division proper. They do not, in fact, lose the 
character of relatives, when they become interrogative^. 
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The only difference is, that without an interrogation, the 
relatives have reference to a subject which is antecedent, 
definite, and known ; with an interrogation, to a subject 
which is subsequent, indefinite, and unknown, and 
which it is expected that the answer should express and 
ascertain. 

Sect. 3* Of the Adjeetwe Pronouns* 

Adjective Pronouns are of a mixed nature, par- 
ticipating the properties both of pronouns and ad- 
jectives* 

The adjective pronouns may be subdivided into 
four sorts, namely, the possessive^ the distributive^ 
the demonstrative, and the indefinite. 

i. The possessive are those which relate to pos- 
session^ or property. There are seven of them 5 
viz. my, thy, Air, &er 9 our y jour, their. 

Mine and tbine, instead % of my and tiy t were 
formerly used before a substantive, or adjective* 
beginning with a vowel, or a sHeot i: as, ?' Blot 
out all mine iniquities." 

The possessives, his, mine, thine, may be accounted 
either possessive pronouns, or the possessive cases of 
their respective personal pronouns. 

When the possessive pronouns are prefixed to substan- 
tives, or are parted from them only by an adjective, they 
admit of no variation, whatever be the number or case of 
the noun : as, My young cousin is here, he knows my 
parents ; hertntrit is great ; she lives with her relations; 
our books are torn, we own our faults; their situation is 
miserable, I admire their noble virtues. 

When they are separated from the noun by a verb, or 
when the noun is understood, air of them except his r 
vary their terminations : as, This hat is mine, and the 
other is thine; those trinkets a*? here; this house is 
oar*, and that is your?; their* is more commodious Jhjpr 
F2 ' 
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wr*. But these variations are in fact the possessive 
cases of the personal pronouns. 

The two words own and self, are used in conjunction 
with pronouns. Own is added to possessives, both sin- 
gular and plural : as, " My own hand, our own house." 
It is emphatical, and implies a sUent contrariety or op- 
position : as, u I live in my chwz, house," that is, " not in 
a hired house.'' Self is added to possessives : as, my- 
self yourselves; and sometimes to personal pronouns: 
as, himself itself themselves. It then, like own, expres- 
ses emphasis and opposition : as, " I did this myself/ 9 
that is, " not another ;" or it forms a reciprocal pronoun : 
as, " We hurt ourselves by vain rage." 

Himself themselves, are now used in the nominative 
case, instead of hisself theirsetves : as, M He came him- 
self ;" " He himself shall do this;" « They performed 
it themselves." 

2. The distributive are thofe which denote the 
perfonsor things that make up a number*, as taken 
ieparately and fingly. They are each, every , either,: 
as, " Each of his brothers is in a favourable fitua- 
tion;" V Every man muft account for himfelf;" 
" I have not fcen either of" them.".. 

Each relates to two or more persons or things, and 
signifies either of the two, or every one of any number 
taken separately. 

. EveHj relates to several persons or things, and signifies 
each one of them all taken separately. This pronoun 
was formerly used apart from its noun, but it is now 
.constantly annexed to it, except in legal proceedings : 
as, in the phrase " all and every of them." 

Either relates to two persons or things taken separate- 
ly, and signifies the one or the other. To say, " either 
of the three," is therefore improper. 

Neither imports " not either;" that is, not one nor the 
Mother ; as, " Neither of my friends was there." 
'; 3, The demonstrative are thofe which precifely 
pomt out the Subjects to which they relate :./£// 
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and that y these and thsse, are of this class : as, 
** This, is true charity ; that is only its image." 

This refers to the nearest perspn or thing, and 
that to the most distant : as, " This man is more 
intelligent that) that" This indicates the latter or 
last mentioned ; that, the former or first men- 
tioned : as, "Both wealth and poverty are tempta- 
tions ; that> tends to efccite pride, this, discontent. 9 

Perhaps the words former and latter may be properly 
ranked amongst the demonstrative pronouns, especially 
in many of their applications. The following sentence 
may serve as an example : " It was happy for the state, 
that Fabius continued in the command with Minucius : 
the former 9 * phlegm was a check upon the tatter's vi- 
vacity." 

4. The indefinite are those which express their 
subjects in an indefinite or general manner. The 
following are of this kind : some, other, any, one, 
all, such, &c. 

Of these pronouns, only the words one and other are 
varied. One has a possessive case, which it forms in the 
same manner as substantives : as, ow, one's. This word 
has a general signification, meaning people at large ; 
and sometimes also a peculiar reference to the person 
who is speaking ; as, •« One ought to pity the distresses 
of piankind." " One is apt to love one** self." This 
word is often used, by good writers, in the plural num- 
ber: as, "The great ones of the world ;* "The boy 
wounded the old bird, and stole the young ones ;" u My 
wife and the little ones are in good health." 
Other is declined in the following manner : 
Singular. PluraL 

Nbm. Other Others. 

Poss. Other's Others 9 . 

Obj. Other Others. 
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The plural others is only used when apart from the 
noun to which it refers, whether expressed or under- 
stood : as, " When you have perused these papers, I 
will send you the others.* 9 « He pleases some, but he 
disgusts others*" When this pronoun is joined to nouns, 
either singular or plural, it has no variation : as, « the 
other man," " the other men." 

The following phrases may serve to exemplify the in- 
definite pronouns. « Some of you are wise and good ;" 
u A few of them were idle, the others industrious;" 
" Neither is there any that is unexceptionable ;" " One 
ought to know one's own mind ;" " They were alt pre- 
sent " " Such is the state of man, that he is never at 
rest ;" " Some are happy, while otfiers are miserable." 

The word another is composed of the indefinite article 
prefixed to the word other. 

None is used in both numbers : as, " None is so deaf as 
he that will not hear;" " None of those are equal. to 
these." It seems originally to have signified, according 
to its derivation, not one, and therefore to have had no 
plural ; but there is good authority for the use of it in 
the plural number : as, u None that go unto her return 
again." Prov ii. 19. "Terms of peace were none 
vouchsafd." Milton. " None of them are varied to ex- 
press the gender." " None of them have different end- 
ings for the numbers." Lowth's Introduction. "None 
of their productions are extant." Blair. 

We have endeavoured to distinguish, and explain the 
nature of the adjective pronouns ; but it is difficult tp 
divide them in an exact and unexceptionable manner. 
Some of them* in particular applications, might have 
been differently classed; but it is presumed that, in 
general, the distribution is tolerably correct. All the 
pronouns, except the personal and relative, may in- 
deed, in a general view of them, be considered as de- 
finitive pronouns, because they define or ascertain tke 
extent of the common name, or general term, to which 
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ibey refer, or are joined ; but as each class of them does 
this, more or less exactly, or in a manner peculiar to it- 
self, a division adapted to this circumstance appears to be 
suitable to the nature of things, and the understanding of 
learners. 

It is the opinion of some respectable grammarians, that 
the words this, that, any, some, such, his, their, our, Sic* 
are pronouns, when they are used separately from the 
nouns to which they relate ; but that, when they are join- 
ed to those nouns, they are not to be considered as belong- 
ing to this species of words ; because, in this association, 
they rather ascertain a substantive, than supply the place 
of one* They assert that, in the phrases, " give me that," 
u this is John's" and " such were some of you," the wordy 
in itahes are pronouns; but that, in the following phrase9, 
they are not pronouns ; " this book is instructive," "some 
boys are ingenious/* a my health is declining," u our 
hearts are deceitful," &o Other grammarians think, 
that none of these forms of speech can properly be called 
pronouns ; as the genuine pronoun stands by itself, with- 
out the aid of a noun expressed or understood. They 
are of opinion, that in the expressions, " Give me that ;" 
u this is John's," &c. the noun is always understood, and 
must be supplied in the mind of the reader : as, " Give 
me that book ;" u this book is John's ;" " and such persons 
were some fiersons amongst you." 

Some writers are of opinion that the pronouns should 
be classed into substantive and adjective pronouns. Under 
the former, they include the personal and the relative ; 
under the latter, all the others. But this division, though 
a neat one, does not appear to be accurate. All the rela- 
tive pronouns will not range under the substantive, head— 
We hare distributed these parts of speech, in the mode 
which we think most correct and intelligible : but, for the 
information of students, and to direct their inquiries on 
the subject, we state the different opinions of several ju- 
diskras writers on Grammar. 
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CHAPTER VU , 

Of Verbs. 
Sect. 1. Qfthe nature of Verbs in general. 

A v er b is a word which signifies to b E, to do, 
or to s u f f er ; as, " 1 am, 1 rule, I am ruled/' 

Verbs are of three kinds ; active, passive, 
and neuter. They are also divided into re- 
gular, IRREGULAR, and DEFECTIVE. 

A Verb Active expresses an action, and neces- 
sarily implies an .agent, and an object acted upon : 
as, to love ; " I love Penelope." 

A Verb Paflive exprefles a paflion or a fuffer- 
ing, or the receiving" of an action ; and necefla- 
rily implies an object acted upon, and an agent 
by which it is acted upon : as, to be loved ; " Pe- 
nelope is loved by me." 

A Verb Neuter exprefles neither action nor paf- 
fion, but being, or a ftate of being ; as, " I am, 
I fleep, I fit/'* 

The verb active is also called transttrve y because the 
action passes over to the object, or has an effect upon 

* Verbs have been diftinguifhed by fbme writers into the follow- 
ing kinds. 

i st. Active-tramftivt, or thofe which denotf an action that pafled 
from the agent to Jome object ; as, Cjefar conquered Pompcy. 

2d. Act'fve-intransHi'ocy or thofe which exprefs that kind of action, 
which has no effect upon any thing beyohd the agent himfelf : as, 
Caefar walked. 

3d. Patsiw, or thofe which exprefs, not action, but paflion, whether 
pleating or painful : as, Portia was loved ; Pompey. was conquered. 

4th. Neuter* or thofe which exprefs an attribute that coniuh nei- 
ther in action nor paflion : as, Caefar ftoocL 

This appears to be an orderly arrangement. Bnt if the claft of 
active-intransitive verbs were admitted, it would rather perplex than 
aflift the learner : for the difference between verbs active and neuter, 
as tranfitive and intranfkive, is eafy and obvious ; but the difference 
between verbs abfolutely neuter and intranfitively active, is not al« 
ways clear. It is, indeed, often, very difficult to be ascertained. 
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some other thing: as, *' The tutor instructs his pupils ;»' 
" J esteem the man." 

Verbs neuter may properly be denominated vntransi- 
ttvea, because the effect is confined within the subject, 
and does not pass over to any object : as, « I sit, he lives, 
they sleep." 

Some of the verbs that are usually ranked among neu- 
ters, make a near approach to the nature of a verb active ; 
but they may be distinguished from it by their being in- 
transitive : as, to run, to walk, to fly, &c The rest are 
moreobviously neuter, and more clearly expressive of a 
middle state between action and passion : as, to stand, 
to lie, to sleep, Sec. 

In English, many verbs are used both in an active and 
a neuter signification, the construction only determining 
of which kind they are : as, to flatten, signifying to make 
even or level, is a verb active ; but when it signifies to 
grow dull -or insipid, it is a verb neuter. 

A neuter verb, by the addition of a preposition, may 
become a compound active verb. To smile is a neuter 
verb : it cannot, therefore, be followed by an objective 
case, nor be construed as a passive verb. We cannot 
say, she smiled Mm, or, he rvas smiled. But to smile on 
being a compound active verb, we properly say, she 
smiled on him ; he was smiled on by fortune in every un- 
dertaking. 

Auxiliary or helping Verbs, are those by the 
help of which the English verbs are principally 
conjugated. They are, do, be, have, shall, nvill, 
may, can, with their variations *, and let and must, 
which have no variation.* 

In our definition of the veil), as a part of speech which-- 
signifies to be, to do, or to suffer, Sec. we have included 



* Let, as a principal verb,. has ktUst and Utteth ; butae a helping 
verb it admits of no variation. 
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every thing, either expressly or by necessary conse- 
quence, that is essential to its nature, and nothing that 
is not. essential to it. This definition is warranted by the 
authority of Dr. Lowth, and of many other respectable 
writers on grammar. There are, however, some gram- 
marians,, who consider assertion as the essence of the 
verb. But, as the participle and the infinitive, if included 
in it, would prove insuperable objections to their scheme, 
they have, without hesitation, denied the former a place 
in the verb, and declared the latter to be merely an 
abstract noun. This appears to be going rather too far 
in support of an hypothesis. It seems to be incumbent 
on these grammarians, to reject also the imperative, . 
mood. What part of speech would they make the verbs 
in the following sentence ? * Depart instantly : improve 
your time : forgive us our sins.' 9 Will it be said, that 
the verbs in these phrases are assertions ? 

In reply to these questions, it has been said, that 
" Depart instantly/' is an expression equivalent to, " I 
desire you to depart instantly ;" and that as the latter 
phrase implies affirmation or assertion, so does the for* 
mer. But, supposing the phrases to be exactly alike in 
sense, the reasoning is not Conclusive. 1st. In the lat- 
ter phrase, the only part implying affirmation, is, " I 
desire." The words * to depart," are in the infinitive 
mood, and contain no assertion : they affirm nothing* 
2d. The position is not tenable, that " Equivalence in 
sense implies similarity in grammatical nature." Jt 
proves too much, and therefore nothing. This mode of 
reasoning would confound the acknowledged grammati- 
cal distinction of words. A pronoun, on this principle, 
taay be proved to be a noun ; a noun, a verb ; an adverb, 
a noun and preposition ; the superlative degree, the com- 
parative ; the imperative mood, the indicative ; the fu- 
ture tense, the present ; and so on : because they may 
respectively be resolved into similar meanings. Thus, 
in the sentence, " I desire yon to depart," the words to 
depart, may be called a noun, because they are equiva- 
lent in sense to the noun departure, in the following t 
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sdbteacev « 1 desire your departm*." the #brdi " De- 
part instantly," may be proved to be, not the inniewtfrre 
mood wilii as adverb, but the iadicatrte asd infinitive, 
vitb * noun and preposition ; far they are equivalent to 
tt I desire you to depart io an instant." The superlative 
degree in this sentence, " Of all acquirements virtue is 
the most valuable,*'' may pass for the comparative, be- 
cause it conveys the same sentiment as> " Virtue is- more 
valuable than every other acquirements" 

We shall not pursue this subject any further, as the 
reader must be satisfied that only the word d'-aire, in the 
equivalent sentence, impties affirmation ; and that one 
phrase may, in sense, be equivalent to another, though 
its grammatical* nature is essentially different. 

To verbs belong number, person, mood, 
and TEKSt* 

Sec t. 2. Of Mmber and Penan. 

Verbs have two numbers, the Singular and the 
Plural : as, " I run, we run," &c. 

In each number there are three perfons - ? as,. 

Singular. Plural 

first Person. I love. We love. 

Second Person. Thou loveft. Ye or you love. 

Third Person. He loves. They love. 

Thus the verb, in some parts of it, varies its endings, 
to express, or agree with, different persons of the same 
number : as, " I love, thou lovest ; fie loveth, or loves :" 
and also to express different numbers of the same person : 
as, u thou lovest, ye love ; he krveth, they love" In the 
plural number of the verb, there is no variation of end* 
ing, to express the different persons ; and the verb, in 
the three persons plural, is the same as it is in the first 
person singular. Yet this scanty pro-vision of termina- 
tions is sufficient for all the purposes of discourse, and 
no ambiguity arises from it : the verb being always at^ 
G 
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tended, either with the noun expressing the subject 
acting or acted upon, or with the pronoun representing 
it. For this reason, the plural termination in en, they 
toven, they weren, formerly in use, was laid aside as 
unnecessary, and has long been obsolete. 

Sect. 3. Of Moods and Participles. 
Mood or mode is a particular form of the verb, 
fhowing the manner in which the being, action, 
or paffion, is reprefented. 

The nature of a mood may be more intelligibly ex- 
plained to the scholar, by observing, that it consists in 
the change which the verb undergoes, to signify various 
intentions of the mind, and various modifications and 
circumstances of action : which explanation, if compared 
with the following account and uses of the different 
moods, will be found to agree with and illustrate them. 

There are five moods of verbs, the indica- 
tive, the IMPERATIVE, the POTENTIAL, 

the subjunctive, and the in finitive. 

The indicative Mood Amply indicates or declares 
a thing : as, " He loves, he is loved :* or it aflcs a 
queftion : as, " Does he love i" "Is he loved ? w 

The Imperative Mood is ufed for commanding, 
exhorting, entreating, or permitting : as, %c Depart 
thou ; mind ye ; let us ftay ; go in peace." 

Though this mood derives its name from its intima- 
tion of command, it is used on occasions of a very oppo- 
site nature, even in the humblest supplications of an 
inferior being to one who is infinitely his superior : as, 
* Give us this day our daily bread ; and forgive us our 
trespasses." 

The Potential Mood implies poffibility or liberty, 
power, will, or obligation : as, " It. may rain ; he 
may go or (lay* I can ride ; he would walk j they 
flaould learn." 
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The Subjunctive Mood reprefents a thing under 
a condition, motive, wi(h, fuppofition, &c. ; and 
is preceded by a conjunction, exprefled or under- 
ftood, and attended by another verb : as, " I will 
refpect him, though he chide me ;" " Were he 
good, he would be happy ;" that is, "if he 
were good." 

The Infinitive Mood expreiTes a thing in a 
general and unlimited manner, without any dis- 
tinction of number or perfon ; as, " to act, to 
ipeak, to be feared." 

The participle is a certain form of the verb, and 
derives its name from its participating, not only of 
the properties of a verb, but alfo of thdfe of an ad- 
jective: as, " I am defirous of knowing hint; 99 
ic admired and applauded, he became vain ;" 
" Having finished his work, he fubmitted it," &c. 

There are three participles, the Prefent or 
Active, the Perfect or Paffive, and the Compound 
Perfect : as, " loving, loved, having loved." 

Agreeably to the general practice of grammarians, we 
have represented the present participle, as active ; and 
the past, as passive : but they are not uniformly so : the 
present is sometimes passive ; and the past is frequently 
active. Thus, a The youth was consuming by a slow 
malady ;" " The Indian was burning by the cruelty of 
his enemies ;" appear to be instances of the present 
participle being used passively. " He has instructed 
me ;•* * I have gratefully repaid his kindness ;'* are ex- 
amples of the past participle being applied in an active 
sense. We may also observe, that the present participle 
is sometimes associated with the past and future tenses 
of the verb ; and the past participle connected with the 
present and future tenses.— -The most unexceptionable 
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djetinctioii which grammarians make between the par- 
ticiples, is, that the one points to the continuation of the 
action, passion, or state, denoted by the verb ; and the 
other, to the completion of it. Thus, the present parti- 
ciple signifies intfierfect action, or action begun and not 
«n4ed : as, * 1 am writing a letter." The past participle 
signifies action fierfectedy or finished : as, " I have mit- 
ten a letter ;° " TThe letter i* written."* 

The participle is distinguished from the adjective, by 
the former's expressing the idea of time, and the tatter's 
- denoting only a quality. The phrases, " loving tojjive 
as well as to receive," "THqwngin haste," "heated with 
liquor," contain participles gNng the idea of time; bufc 
the epithets contained in the expressions, a a having 
child," u a moving spectacle," u a heated imagination," 
mark simply the qualities referred to, without any regard 
to time; and may properly be called participial ad- 
jectives. 

Participles not only convey the notion of time ; but 
they also signify actions, and govern the cases of nouns 
and pronouns, in the same manner as verbs do; and 
therefore should be comprehended in the general name 
of verbs* That they are mere modes of the verb, is 
manifest, if our definition of a verb be admitted '. for they 
signify being, doing, or suffering, with the designation 
of time superadded. But if the essence of the verb be 
made to consist in affirmation or assertion, not only the 
participle will be excluded from its place in the verb, but 
the infinitive itself also; which certain ancient gramma- 
rians of great authority held to be alone the genuine 
verb, simple and unconnected with persons and circum- 
stances* ^ 

The following phrases, even when considered in them- 
selves, show that participles include the idea of time : '* 
" The letter being written^ or having been written 3" 
" Charles being writings having written, or having been 
writing." But when arranged in an entire sentence. 

When this Dartlciple is joined to the verb to taw, it is called 
perfect ,• when it is joined to the veil) U be y or muterftood with it, it 
*» denominated passive. 
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which they must be to make a complete sense, they 
show it still more evidently : as, " Charles having wir- 
ten the letter, sealed and despatched it."— The partici~ 
pie does indeed associate with different tenses of the 
verb : as, u I am writing," « I was writing," u 1 shall be 
writing :" but this forms no just objection to its denoting 
time. If the time of it is often relative time, this cir- 
cumstance, far from disproving, supports our position.* 
See observations under Rule 1 3 of Syntax. 

Participles sometimes perform the office of substantives, 
and are used as such : as in the following instances : 
u The beginning/' w a good understandings" " excellent 
writing;* *« The chancellor's being attached to the king 
secured his crown :" " The general's having failed in 
this enterprise occasioned his disgrace ;" w John's having 
been writing a. long time had wearied him/' 

That the words in italics of the three latter examples, 
perform the office of substantives, and may be considered 
as such, will be evident, if we reflect, that the first of 
them has exactly the same meaning and construction as, 
a The chancellor's attachment to the king secured his 
crown ;" and that the other examples will bear a similar 
construction. The words, being attached, govern the 
word chancellor's in the possessive case, in the one in- 
stance, as clearly as attachment governs it in that case, in 
the other: and it is only substantives, or words and 
phrases which operate as substantives, that govern the 
genitive or possessive case. 

The following sentence is not precisely the same as 
the above, either in sense or construction, though, ex- 
cept the genitive case, the words are the same ; " The 
chancellor, being attached to the king, secured his 
crown." In the former, the words, being attached^ form 
the nominative case to the verb, and are stated as the 
cause of the effect ; in the latter, they are not the 

* From the very nature of time, an action may be present now, 

h may have been present former /y, or it may Be present at fame future 

period— yet who ever fuppofed, that the prefent of the indicative 

denotes no time ? SruycIopttJia JBtitattpk*, 

G 2 
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nominative awe, and make only a circumstance to 
ckanteUot, which is the proper nominative* it may not 
be improper to add another form of this sentence, by 
- which the learner may better understand the peculiar 
nature and form of each of thesermodes of expression : 
* The chancellor being attached to the king) his crowo 
was secnred." This* constitutes what is properly called, 
the Case Absolute* 

Sect. 4. Remark* on the Potential Mood. 

That the Potential Mood should be separated from 
the subjunctive, is evident, from the complexoess and 
confusion which are produced by their being blended 
together, and from the distinct nature of the two moods ; 
the former of which may be expressed without any con- 
dition, supposition, Sec. as will appear from the follow- 
ing instances : " They might have done better ;" " We 
may always act uprightly ;" " He was generous, and 
would not take revenge ;" " We should resist the aflure- 
"ments of vice ;" " I could formerly indulge myself iri 
things, of which I cannot now think but with pam.** 

Some grammarians have supposed that the Potential 
Mood, as distinguished above from the Subjunctive, 
coincides with the Indicative. But as the latter a simply 
indicates or declares a thing," it is manifest that the for- 
mer, which modifies the declaration, and introduces an 
idea materially distinct from it, must be considerably 
different. " I can walk,'* " I should walk," appear to be 
so essentially distinct from the simplicity of, ** I walk," m 
" I walked," as to warrant a correspondent distinction of 
moods. The Imperative and Infinitive Moods, wjrich 
are allowed to retain their rank, do not appear to contain 
such strong marks of discrimination from the Indicative, 
as are found in the Potential Mood. 

There are other writers on this subject, who exclude 
the Potential Mood from their division, because it is 
formed, not by varying the principal verb, but by means 
of the auxiliary verbs may, can, might, could, would, &c. ; 
but if we recollect, that moods are used " to signify vari- 
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ous intentions of the mind* and various modifications 
and circuimtanctss of action," we shall perceive* that 
those auxiliaries, far from interfering with this design, 
do, in the clearest maimer, support and exemplify it. 
On the reason alleged by these writers, the greater part 
of the indicative Mood unfit also be excluded ; as but a 
small pari of it is conjugated without auxiliaries* The 
Sutyuoctire too will fait; no better ; since k so nearly re- 
sembles the Indicative, and is formed by means of con* 
junctions, expressed or understood, which do not more 
effectually show the varied intentions of the mind, than 
the auxiliaries do which are used to form the Potential 
Mood. 

Some writers have given our moods a much greater 
extent than we have assigned to them* They assert that 
the English language may be said, without any great 
impropriety, to have as many moods as it has auxiliary 
▼etbs ; and they allege, in support of their opinion, that 
the compound expressions which they help to form, 
point out those various dispositions and actions, which, 
in other languages, are expressed by moods. This 
would be Jo multiply the moods without advantage. It 
is, however, certain, that the conjugation or variation of 
verbs, in the English language, is effected, almost en- 
tirely, by the means of auxiliaries. We must, therefore,' 
accommodate ourselves to this circumstance ; and do 
that by their assistance, which has been done in the 
foamed languages, (a few instances to the contrary ex- 
cepted,) in another manner, namely, by varying the 
form of the verb itself. At the same time it is necessary 
to set proper bounds to this business, so as not to occasion 
obscurity and perplexity, when we mean to be simple 
and perspicuous. Instead, therefore, of making a sepa- 
rate mood for every auxiliary verb, and introducing moods 
Interrogative, Optative, PromisBwe, Hortative, Precaftue f 
be. we have exhibited such only as are obviously distinct; 
and which, whilst they are calculated to unfold and dis- 
play the subject intelligibly to the learner, ueem to be 
sufficient, and not more than sufficient, to answer 'all the 
purposes for which moods were introduced. 
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From Grammarians who form their ideas, and make 
their decisions, respecting this part lof English Gram- 
mar, on the principles and construction of languages, 
which, in these points, do not suit the peculiar nature of 
our own, but differ considerably from it, we may very 
naturally expect grammatical schemes that are neither 
perspicuous nor consistent, and which will tend more to 
perplex than inform the learner. See pages 84—86. 
102—104. 108—111. 201—203. 

Sect. 5. Of the Tenses, 

Tense, being the diftinction of time, might 
feem to admit only of the prefent, paft, and future ; 
\but to mark it more accurately, it is made to confift 
of fix variations, viz. the present, the imper- 
fect, the perfect, the pluperfect, and 
the first and second future tenses. 

The prefent Tenfe reprefents an action or event" 
as paffing at the time in which it is mentioned : as, 
" I rule ; I am ruled \ I think \ I fear." 

The present tense likewise expresses a character, qua- 
lity, &c.*at present existing: as, "He is an able man;" 
" She is an amiable woman." It is also used in speak- 
ing of actions continued, with occasional intermissions, 
to the present time : as, " He frequently rides ;" «« He 
walks out every morning ;" " He goes into the country 
every summer." We sometimes apply this tense even 
to persons long since dead : as, " Seneca reasons and mo- 
ralizes well ;" " Job speaks feelingly of his afflictions." 

The present tense, preceded by the words, when, be- 
fore, after, as soon as, &c. is sometimes used to point out 
the relative time of a future action : as, " When he ar- 
rives he will hear the news ; M " He will hear the newfc 
before he arrives, or as soon as he arrives, or, at farthest, 
soon after he arrives ;" " The more she improves, the 
more amiable she will be." 

In animated historical narrations, Jhis tense is some- 
times substituted for the imperfect tense: as, " He enters 
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tae territory of ite pcaoeabfc mbabHants ; hefigtusnd 
conquer* , take* an immense booty, which lie divide* 
amongst his soldiers, aid returns borne to enjoy aa emp* 
tf triumph." 

The Imperfect Tenfe reprefents the action or 
event, ekher as paft and £ni/hed 9 or as remaining 
usfini&ed at a certain time paft : as, <c I loved her 
for. her modefty and virtue;*' *' They were travel- 
ling pott when he met them/* 

.The Perfect Tenie not only refers to what is 
paft, hut alio conveys an aUuficm to the prefart 
time t as, * I have finished my letter j M " I have 
feen the peribn that was recommended to me." 

j In die former example, k is signified that the finish- 

ing of the letter, though past, was at a period hnroediaae- 
ly, or very nearly, preceding the present time* In the 
latter instance, it is uncertain whether the person men* 
ttoned was seen by the speaker a long or short time be- 
fore. The meaning is, ^ I have seen him some time 
in the course of a period which includes, or comes to, 
the present time." When the particular time of any 
occurrence is specified, as prior to the present time, this 
tense is not used : for it would be improper to say, " I 
tmvc aettt him yesterday ;" or, u I have finished my work 
last week." In these cases the imperfect is necessary : 
as. u I *aw him yesterday ;" u I finished my work 
last week." But when we $peak indefinitely of any thing, 
past, as happening or not happening m the day, year, or 
age, in which we mention it, the perfect mnst be em- 
ployed : as, " I have been there this morning ;" " I kmve 
travelled much this year;" " We have escaped many dan- 
gers through life.** In referring, however, to such a di- 
vision of the day as is past before the time of our speak- 
ing, we use the imperfect : as, u They came home this 
morning ;" " He was with them this afternoon.'* 

The perfect tense, and the imperfect tense, both de- 
note a thing that is past : hut the former denotes it in 
snch a manner, that there is still actually remaining 
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some part of the time to slide away, wherein we dedar* 
the thing* has been done ; whereas the imperfect denotes 
the thing or action past, in such a manner, that nothing 
remains of that time in which it was done* If we speak 
of the present century, we say, " Philosophers have 
made great discoveries in the present century :" but if 
We speak of the last century, we say, " Philosophers 
made greai discoveries in the last century." ^ 4 He ha* 
been much afflicted this year ;" " I have this week read, 
the king's proclamation;" "I have heard great news 
this morning :" in these instances, " He has been," u I 
have read, 9 ' and " heard,'* denote things that are past ; 
but they occurred in this year, in this week, and to-day ; 
and still there remains a part of this year, week, and 
day, whereof 1 speak. 

In general, the perfect tense may be applied wherever 
the action is connected with the present time, by the ac- 
tual existence, either of the author, or of the work) 
though it may have been performed many centuries ago ; 
but if neither the author nor the work now remains, it 
cannot be used. We may say, " Cicero has written ora- 
tions ;" but we cannot say, " Cicero hag written poems ;*' 
because the orations are in being, but the poems are 
lost. Speaking of priests in general, we may say, " They 
have in all ages claimed great powers ;" because the ge- 
neral order of the priesthood still exists : but if we speak 
of the Druids, as any particular order of priests, which 
does not now exist, we cannot use this tense. We can- 
not say, " The Druid priests have claimed-great powers*" 
but must say, " The Druid priests claimed great pow- 
ers ;" because that order is now totally extinct* See 
Pi c kb o urn on the English verb. 

The Pluperfect Tenfe reprefents a thing, not 
only as pad, but alfo as prior to Tome other point 
of time fpecified in the fentence : as, cf *l had* 
fmifhed my letter before he arrived.'' 

The Firft Future Tenfe reprefents the action as 
yet to come, either with or without refpect to the 
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grecife time : as, t€ The ftra will rife to-morrow 5" 
,s I (hall lee them again." 

The fecond Future intimates that the action will 
be fully accomplifhed, at or before the time of an- 
other future action or event : as, €f I (hall have 
dmed at one o'clock ;° u The two houfes will have 
finished their bufinefs, when the king comes to 
prorogue them." 

It is to be observed, that in the subjunctive mood, the' 
event being spoken of under a condition or supposition, 
or in the form of a wish, and therefore as doubtful and 
contingent, the verb itself in the present, and the aux- 
iliary both of the present and past imperfect times, often 
carry with them somewhat of a future sense : as, "If 
he come to-morrow, I may speak to him ;" " If he 
sliould, or would come to morrow, I might, would, could, 
or should speak to him." Observe also, that the auxilia- 
ries should and would, in the imperfect times, are used 
to express the present and future as well as the past : as, 
,c It is my desire, that he should, or would, come now, 
or to-morrow ;" as well as, u It was my desire, that he 
should or would come yesterday." So that in this mood 
the precise time of the verb is very much determined by 
the nature and drift of the sentence. 

The present, #ast, and future tenses, may be used 
either definitely or indefinitely -, both with respect to time 
and action. When they denote customs or habits, and 
not individual acts, they are applied indefinitely: as, "Vir- 
tue promotes happiness ;** " The old Romans governedby 
benefits more than by fear ," " I shall hereafter employ 
my time more usefully." In these examples, the words, 
promotes, governed, and shall employ, are used indefinitely, 
both in regard to action and time ; for they are riot con- 
fined to individual actions, nor to any precise points of 
present, past, or future time. When they are applied to 
signify particular actions, and to ascertain the precise 
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poiats o£ time to whkh the y are confined, the? am ueoi 
definitely. ; as in the following instance* " My brother 
ia writing;" "He built the house last summer, but did 
not inhabit it till yesterday" "-He wilt write another 
letter tcfmqrtow." 

The different tenses atee represent a** actio* as torn* 
filete or perfect^ or as incomplete or imperfect. In the 
phrases, " I am writing," " I was writing," " I shall he 
writing," imperfect, unfinished actions are signified. But 
the following examples, " I wrote," M I have wnfoten," 
w I had written," " I shall have written," all denote, com- 
plete perfect action. 

From the preceding representation of the different 
tenses, it appears, that each of them has its distinct and 
peculiar province ; and that though some of them may 
sometimes be used promiscuously, or substituted one for 
another, in cases where great accuracy is not required, 
. yet there is a real and essential difference in their mean- 
ing. — It is also evident, that the English language con- 
tains the six tenses which we have enumerated. Gram- 
marians, who limit the number to two, or at most to 
three, namely, the present, the imperfect, and the future, 
db not reflect that the English verb is mostly composed 
of principal and auxiliary ; and that these several parts 
constitute one verb* Either the English language has no 
future tense, or its future is composed of the auxiliary 
and the principal verb. If the latter be true, as it indis- 
putably is, then auxiliary and principal united? constU 
tute a tense, in one instance ; and, from reason and an- 
alogy, may doubtless do so, in others, in which minuter 
divisions of time are necessary, or useful. What rea- 
son can be assigned for not considering, this case, as other 
cases, in wftich a whole is regarded as composed of se- 
veral parts, or of principal and adjuncts ? There is no- 
thing heterogeneous in the parts : and precedent, analo- 
gy, utility, atnd even necessity, authorize the union. 

In support of this opinion, we have the authority of 
eminent grammarians ; in particular, that of Dr. BeaUie. 
" Some writers," says the Doctor, « will not allow any 
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thing to bea tense* bat what, in one inflected word, ex- 
presses an affirmation with time; for. that those parts of 
the verb are not properly called teases, which assume 
that appearance, by means of auxiliary words. At this 
rate, we should have, in English, two tensesonly, the pre- 
sent and the past in the active verb, and in the passive no 
tenses at all. But this is a needless nicety ; and, if adopt- 
ed, would introduce confusion into the grammatical art* 
If amaveram be a tense, why should not amatusfuermn 9 
If J heart be a tense, I did hear y Ihaoeheard^ and I shall 
dear, must be equally entitled to that appellation." 

The proper form of a tense, in the Greek and Latin 
tongues, is certainly that which it has in the grammars of 
those languages. But in the Greek and Latin grammars, 
We uniformly find, that some of the tenses are formed by- 
variations of the principal verb ; and others, by the ad- 
edition of helping verbs, it is, therefore, indisputable, that 
the principal verb or the participle, and an auxiliary, 
constitute a regular tense in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages* This point being established, we may, doubtless, 
apply it to English verbs ; and extend the principle as far 
as convenience, and the idiom of our language require* 

If it should be said, that, on the same ground that if par- 
ticiple and auxiliary are allowed to form a tense, and the 
verbis tone conjugated accordingly, the English noun and 
pronoun ought to be declined at large, with articles and 
prepositions j we must object to the inference. Such a 
mode of declension cannot apply to our language. 1 his 
we think has been already proved.* It is also confessed- 
ly inapplicable to the learned languages. Where then is 
the grammatical inconsistency, or the want of conformity 
to the principles, of analogy, in making some tenses of 
the English verb to consist of principal. and auxiliary ; 
and the cases of English nouns, chiefly in their tei-mina- 
tion ? The argument from analogy, instead of militating 

■■*<IM**J»*«w**«i»* « ■ — « n' i ' '■- ■ ■ i.i ■ ■ ■■■■i n i ' mw i m iH N***^ 

. * See page 54- 

H 
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against os, appears to confirm and establish our position. 
See pages 78— 80. 102—104. 108—111. 201—203. 

We shall close these remarks on the tenses, with a few 
observations extracted from the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. They are worth the student's attention, as a 
part of them applies, not only to our explanation of the 
Censes, but to many other parts of the work. '< Harris 
has enumerated no fewer than twelve tenses. Of this 
enumeration we can by no means approve : for, without 
entering into a minute examination of it, nothing can be 
snore obvious, than that his inceptive ftreeenty " I am going 
to write," is a future tense ; and his comfiletweflrc*ent 9 M 1. 
have written," a past tense. But, as was befbr&observed 
x>f the classification of words, we cannot help being of o- 
pinion, that, to take the tenses as they are commonly re- 
ceived, and endeavour to ascertain their nature and their 
differences, is a much more useful exercise, as well as 
more proper for a work of this kind, than to raise, as 
might easily be raised, new theories on the subject/ 9 * 

Sect. 6.' The Conjugation of the auxiliary verba to have 
and to be. 

The Conjugation of a verb, is the regular com- 
bination and arrangement of its feveral numbers, 
. perfons, moods, and tenfes. 

The Conjugation of an active verb, is ftyled the 
active voice; and that of a paffive verb, the 
.PASSIVE voice. 

The auxiliary and active verb to have, fe 
conjugated in the following manner. 
^ i — ■ -— - —-- — — . — .. . - 

* The following criticifm affords an additional fupport to the au- 
thor's fyftem of the tenfes, &c. * 

" Under the head of Etymology, the author of this grammar judi- 
cioufly adheres to the natural Umplicity of the EnglUh language, 
without embarraffing the learner with diftinctions peculiar to the 
Latin tongue. The difficult fubject of the Ttnfea, it clearly ex- 
plained ; and with lefs encumbrance of technical phrafeology, than 
in nioft other grammars." Analytical It&icw* 
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TO HAVE: 






Indicative Mood. 






Present Tense. 




Singular. 


Plural. 


i. Per*. I have. 


1. We have. 


2. 


Pera. Thou hast* 2. Ye or you have. 


3. 


.P«». He, she, 
hath or has. 


0rit ^ 3. They have. 
Imperfect Dense.* 




Singular. 


Plural. 


1. 


I had. 


1. We had. 


2. 


* Thou hadst. 


2. Ye or you had. 


3. 


He, &c. had. 


3. They had. 

Perfect Tense.* 




Singular. 


Plural. 


I. 


I have had. 


1 . We have had. 


2, 


. Thou hast had 


2. Ye or you have had. 


3. 


. He has had. 


3. They have had. 
Pluperfect Tense* 




Singular. 


PluraU 


1. 


I had had. 


1. We had had. 


2. 


Thou hadst had. 2. Ye or you had had* 


3. 


He had had* 


3. They had had. 

First Future Tense. 




Singular. 


Plural. 


i.! 


. I shall or will have. 1. We shall or will have. 


2. 


Thpu shalt or wilt have. 2 . Ye or you shall or will have. 


3. 


He shall or will have. 3. They shall or will have. 



• The terms which we have adopted, to defignate the three paffc 
tenfes, may not be exactly fignificant of their nature and diftmo 
tiofis. But as they are ufed by grammarians in general, and have 
an eftablifhed authority ; and, efpecially, as the meaning attached to , 
each of them, and their different fignifications have been careful* 
ly explained : we prefume that no fond objection can be made to the 
lie of terms fo generally approved, and fo explicitly defined. See 
pages 86 and 88. We are Supported in thefe fentiments, by the au- . 
thorny of Dr. Johnfon. See the firft note in his " Grammar of the 
Engliin Tongue," prefixed to his Dictionary.— If, however, any 
teachers mould think it warrantable to change the eftablifhed names, 
they cannot perhaps find any more appropriate, than the tenns/rrf 
preterit^ second pnterit, and third preterit. 
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Secomd Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have had. I. We shall have had. 

2. Thou wilt have had. 2. Ye or you will have had. 

3. He will have had* 3. They will have had. 

Imperative Mood. 
Singular. . Plural. 

1. Let me have* 1. Let us have. 

2. Have, or have thou, or 2. Have, or have ye, or do 

do thou have. ye or you have. 

3. Let him have* 3. Let them have.* 

The imperative mood is not strictly entitled to three 
persons. The command is always addressed to the 
second person, not to the first or third. For when we 
say, " Let me have," u Let him, or let them have,* the 
meaning and construction are, do thou, or do ye, let me, 
him, or them have. In philosophical strictness, both 
number and person might be entirely excluded from 
every verb. They are, in fact, the properties of sub- 
stantives, not a part of the essence of a verb. Even the 
name of the imperative mood, does not always corres- 
pond to its nature : for it sometimes petitions as well as 
commands. But, with respect to all these points, the 
practice of our grammarians is so uniformly fixed, and 
so analagous to the languages, ancient and modern, 
which our youth have to study, that it would be an un- 
warrantable degree of innovation, to deviate from the 
established terms and arrangements. See the advertise- 
mcnt at the end of the Introduction, page 8 ; and the 
Quotation from the Encyclopaedia Britannka, page 86. 

Potential Mood. 
Present Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

K I may or can have. 1. We may or can have. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have. 2. Ye or you may or can have. 

3. He may or can have. 3. They may or can have. 

* If fuch fentences would be rigoroufly examined, the Impera- 
tive will appear to confift merely in the word let. See Parting* 
p. 223. 
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Imfierfect Tame. 
Singular. Pharal. * 

1. I might, could, would, or 1 . We might, could, would, 
Should have. or should have. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have* would, or should have* 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or should have. or should have. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . 1 may or can have had. 1. We may or can have had. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can 
had. have had* 

3. He may or can have had. 3. They may or can have had. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . 1 might, could, would, or 1 . We might, could, would, 
should have had. or should have had* 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 
had. had. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or should have had. or should have had.* 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I have. 1. If we have. 

2. If thou have.f 2. If ye or you have, 

3. If he have.f s 3. If they have. 

* Shall and will, when they denote inclination, refolution, pre- 
mife, may be confidered, as well as their relations should and would, 
as belonging to the potential mood. But as they generally fignify 
faturity, they have oeen appropriated, as helping verbs, to the 
formation of the future tenies of the indicative and fubjunctive 
moods. 

f Grammarians, in general, conjugate theprefent of the auxiliary 
in this manner. But we prefume that this is the form of the verb, 
confidered as a principal ^ not as an auxiliary verb. See page »oo# 
Note 5. 

H2 y 
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The remaining tenses of the subjunctive mood, are, 
in every respect, similar to the correspondent tenses of 
the indicative mood* ; with the addition to the verb, of 
a conjunction, expressed or implied, denoting a condi- 
tion, motive, wish, supposition, Sec. It will be proper 
to direct the learner to repeat all the tenses of this mood, 
with a conjunction prefixed to each of them. See, on 
this subject, the observations at page 103 ; and the notes 
on the nineteenth rule of syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Present. To have. Perfect. To have had. 

Participles. 
Present or Active. Having. 
Perfect. Had. 

Compound Perfect. Having had. 
As the subjunctive mood, in English, has no variation, 
in the form of the verb, from the indicative, (except in 
the present tense, and the second future tense, of verbs 
generally, and the present and imperfect tenses of 
the verb to be } ') it would be superfluous to conju- 
gate it in this work, through every tense. But all 
the other moods and tenses of the verbs, both in 
the active and passive voices, are conjugated at large, 
that the learners may have no doubts or misapprehen- 
sions respecting their particular forms. They to whom 
the subject of grammar is entirely new, and young per- 
sons especially, are much more readily and effectually 
> instructed, by seeing the parts of a subject so essential 
as the verb, unfolded and spread before* them, in all 
their varieties, than by being generally and cursotily in- 
formed of the manner in which they may be exhibited. 
The time employed by the scholars, in consequence of 
thte display of the verbs, is of small moment, compared 
with the advantages which they will probably derive from 
the plan. 
It may not, however, be generally proper for young 

* Except that the fecond and third perfons Angular and plural, 
of the fecond future tenfe, require the auxiliary AaU % shall, inQead 
of w///, iv/U. Thus, * He -will have completed the work by mid- 
fummer," is the indicative form : but the fubjunctive is, «* If he tbdtf 
have completed the work by midfummer." 
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persons beginning the study of grammar, to commit ia 
memory all the tenses of the verbs. If the mmfile tenses, 
namely, the present and the imperfect ^ together with the 
first future tense, should, in the first instance, be commit* 
ted to memory, and the rest carefully perused and ex- 
plained, the business will not be tedious to the scholars, 
and their progress will be rendered more obvious and 
pleasing. The general view of the subject, thus acquir- 
ed and impressed, may afterwards be extended with 
ease and advantage. - 

It appears to be proper, for the information of the 
learners, to make a few observations in this place, on 
some of the tenses, Sec. The first is, that, in the po- 
tential mood, some grammarians confound the present 
with the imperfect tense ; and the perfect with the plu- 
perfect. But that they are really distinct, and have an 
appropriate reference to time, correspondent to the defi- 
nitions of those tenses, will appear from a few examples: 
* I wished him to stay, but he would not ;" " I could not 
accomplish the business in tjrae •" « It was my direction 
that he should submit ;" " He was ill, but I thought lie 
wight live :" " I may have misunderstood him ;" "He can* 
not have deceived me : n " He might hope finished the work 
sooner, but he could not have done it better." It must, 
however, be admitted, that, on some occasions, the aux- 
iliaries might, could, would, and should, refer also to 
present and to future time. See page 83. 

The next remark is, that the auxiliary will, in the first 
person singular and plural of the second future tense ; 
and the auxiliary shally in the second and third persons 
of that tense, in the indicative mood, appear Jo be incor- 
rectly applied. * The impropriety of such associations 
may be inferred from a few examples : " I will have had 
previous notice, whenever the event happens ;" " Thou 
shalt have served thy apprenticeship before the end of 
the year ; M " He shaU have completed his business when 
the messenger arrives." w I shall have had ; thou wilt 
have served ; he will have completed," &c. would have 
been correct and applicable. The peculiar import of 
these auxiliaries, as explained in page 98, under section 
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7, seems to account for their impropriety in tbe appli- 
cations just mentioned. 

Some writers on Grammar object to the propriety of 
admitting the second future, in both the indicative and 
subjunctive moods : but that this tense is applicable to 
both moods* will be manifest from the following exam- 
ples. w John will have earned his wages the next new- 
year's day," is a simple declaration, and therefore in the 
indicative mood : " If he shall have finished his work ' 
when the bell rings, he will be entitled to the reward," is. 
conditional and contingent, and is therefore in the sub- 
junctive mood. 

We shall conclude these detached observations, with 
one remark which may be useful to the young scholar, 
namely, that as the indicative mood is converted into the 
subjunctive, by the expression of a condition, motive, 
wish, supposition, &c being superadded to it; so the 
potential mood may, in like manner, be turned into the 
subjunctive ; as will be seen in the following examples : 
" If I could deceive him, I should abhor it ; " Though 
he should increase in wealth, he would not be charita- 
ble ;" " Even in prosperity he would gain no esteem, 
unless he should conduct himself better." 

The auxiliary and neuter verb To be % is conju- 
gated as follows : 

TO BE. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I am. 1. We are. 

2. Thou art. 2. Ye or you are. 

3. He, she, or it is. 3. They are. 

Imperfect Teme. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. I was. 1. We were. 

2- Thou wast. 2. Ye or you were. 

•> was. 3. They were. 
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Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

H I have been, i. We have been. 

2. Thou hast been. 2. Ye or you have befell. 

3. He hath or has been. 3. They have been. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

' Singular. - Plural. 

1. I had been. 1. We had been. 

2. Thou hadst been. 2. Ye or you had been. 

3. He had been. 3. They had been. 

First Future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

\. I shall or will be. I. We shall or will be. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be. 2. Ye or you shall or will tfr 

3* He shall or will be. 3. They shall or will be. 

Second Future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have been. 1. We shall have been* 

2. Thou wilt have been. 2. Ye or you will have beeir. 

3. He will have been* 3. They will have been. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 . Let ine be. 1. Let us be. 

2. Be thou or do thou be. 2. Be ye or you, or do ye be, 
-3. Let him be. 3. Let them be. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 . 1 may or can be. 1 . We may or can be. 

2. Thou mayst or canst be. 2. Ye or you may. or can he* 

3. He may or can be. 3. They may or can be. 
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-% Itnfierfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, wouty, 
or should be* or should be. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst be. would, or should be. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or should be. or should be. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 . I may or can have been. 1 . We may or can have been. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can have 
. have been. been. 

3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 
been. been. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Si?igular. Plural. 

1 • 1 might, could, would, or 1 . We might, could, would, 

should have been. or should have been. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could; 
wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 
been. been. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might,poiiid, would* 
or should have been. or should have been. 

Subjunctive Mood. 







Present « Tense. 




+ Singular. 


Plural. 


I. 


If I be. 


1. If we be. 


2. 


If thou be. 


2. If ye or you be. 


3. 


If he be. 


3. If they be. 
Imperfect Tense. 




Singular. 


Plural. . 


1. 


If I were. 


1 1. If we were. 


2. 


If thou werk 


2. If ye or you wer6. 


3. 


If he were. 


3. If they were. 
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The remaining tenses of this mood ate, in genera], 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the Indicative 
mood. See pages 90, 102, 103, and the notes under the 
nineteenth rule of syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Present Tense. To he. Perfect. To have been. 

Participles. 

Present. Being. Perfect. Been. 

Compound Perfect. Having been. 

Sect. 7. The Auxiliary Kerbs conjugated in their simple 
Jbrm; with observations on their peculiar nature and 
force* 

The learner will perceive that the preceding auxiliary 
verbs, to have and to be f could not be conjugated through 
all the moods and tenses, without the help of other 
auxiliary verbs; namely, may, can, ««#, shall, and their 
variations. 

That auxiliary verbs, in their simple state, and unas- 
sisted by others, are of a very limited extent, and that they 
are chiefly useful, in the aid which they afford in conjugat- 
ing the principal verbs, will clearly appear to the scholar, 
by a distinct conjugation of each of them, uncombined 
with any other. They are exhibited fbr'his inspection; 
not to be committed to memory. 

TO HAVE. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. 1. I have. 2. Thou hast. 3. He hath or h^s. 

Phtr. I. We have. 2. Ye or you have. S. They have. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. I had. 2. Thou hadst. 3. He had. 
Plur. 1. We had. 2. Ye or you had. 3. They had. 
Perfect. I have had, &c. Pluperfect. I had had, Mt* 
Participles. 
Present, Having. Perfect. Had. 
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TO BE. 

Present Tense. 


Sing. 


1. 


I am. 2. Thou art. 3. He is. 


Plur. 


1. 


We arc. 2. Ye or you are. 3. They are. 
Imperfect Tense. 


Sing. 


1. 


I was. 2. Thou wast. 3. He was* 


Plur. 


1. 


We were. 3- Ye or you were. S. They were* 

Participles. 
Present. Being. Perfect. Beet*. 

SH4LL. 

Present Tense. 


Sing. 


1. 


I shall.* 2. Thou sbalU 3. He shall. 


Plur. 


1. 


We shall. 2. Ye or you shall. 3. They shall. 
Imperfect Tense. 


Sing. 


1. 


I should. 2. Thou shouldst. 3. He should. 


Plur. 


1. 


We should. 2. Ye or you should. 3. They should. 

WILL. 

Present Tense. 


Sing. 


1. 


I will. 2. Thou wilt. 3. He will. 


Plur. 


1. 


, We will. 2. Ye or you will. 3. They will. 






Imperfect Tense. 


.Sing. 


1. 


I would. 2. Thou wouldst. 3. He would. 


Plur. 


1. 


We would. 2. Ye or you would. 3. They would, 

MAY. 
Present Tense. 


*Stng. 


1, 


, I may. 2. Thou mayst. 3. He may. 


Plur, 


I. 


We may. 2. Ye or you -may. 3. They. may. 
Imperfect' Tense. 


Sing., 


i; 


I might. 2. Thoumightst. 3. He might. 


Plur. 


l. 


We might. 2. Ye or you might. 3. They might. 



* Shall is here properly ufed in the prefent tenfe, having the fame 
analogy to ibould that can has rto could, may to »/j&/, -and wit tfc 

loovlxl* 
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CAM 

Present Tense. 

Sing. 1. lean* 2. Thou canst 3* He can. 
Plur. I. We can. 2. Ye or you can. 3. They can. 

Imfierfect Tense. 

Shtg. 1. I could. 2. Thoucouldst. 3. He could. 
Plur. I. We could. 2. Ye or you could. 3. They could. 

TO DO. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. 1. I do. 2. Thou dost* 3. He doth or does. 
Plur. 1. We do. 2. Ye or you do. 3. They do. 

Imfierfect Tense. 
Sing. 1. I did. 2. Thou didst. 3. He did. 
Plur. 1. We did. 2. Ye or you did. 3. They did. 

Participles. 
Present. Doing. Perfect. Done. 

The verbs have, be y twtf, and do, when they are un- 
connected with a principal verb, expressed or understood, 
are not auxiliaries, but principal verbs : as, " We have 
enough; 9 ' "I am grateful;" « He mils it to be so;*' 
"They do as they please." In this view, they also have 
their auxiliaries : as, " I shall have enough ;" ** I will be 
grateful," &c. 

The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will ap- 
pear from the following account of them. 

Do and did mark the action itself, or the time of it, 
with greater energy and positiveness : as, M I do speak 
■ truth ;" « I did respect him ;" " Here am I, for thou 
didst call me." They are of great use in negative sen- 
tences! as, « I do not fear ;" " I did not write." They 
are almost universally employed in asking questions : as, 
w Does he learn ?" w Did he not write ?" They some- 
times also supply the place of another verb, aud make 
the repetition of it, in the same or a subsequent sentence, 
unnecessary ; as, u You attend not to your studies as he 
I 
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docs? (i. e. as he attends, Sec.) "I shall come if lean j 
but if I do not, please to excuse me ;" (i. e. if I come 
not.) 

Let oot only expresses permission, but entreating, ex- 
horting, commanding : as, " Let us know the truth ;" 
" Let me die the death of the righteous ;" " Let not thy 
heart be too much elated with success ;" " Let thy in- 
clination submit to thy duty." 

May and might express the possibility or liberty of 
doing a thing ; can and could, the power : as, " It may 
rain ;" a I may write or read ;" " He might have im- 
proved more than hetias ;" " He can write much better 
than he could last year." 

Must is sometimes called in for a helper, and denotes 
necessity : as, " We must speak the truth, whenever we 
do speak, and we must not prevaricate." 

Will, in the first person singular and plural, intimates 
resolution and promising ; in the second and third per- 
son, only foretels : as, " I will reward the good, and will 
punish the wicked ;" " We will remember benefits, and 
be grateful ;" " Thou wilt, or hie will, repent of that 
folly ;" " You or they will hare a pleasant walk." 

ShalL> on the contrary, in the first person, simply fore- 
tels ; in the second and third persons, promises, com- 
mands, or threatens : as, " I shall go abroad ;" " We 
shall dine at home ;" " Thou shalt, or you shall, inherit 
the land:*' "Ye shall do justice, and love mercy;" 
" They shall account for their misconduct." The fol- 
lowing passage is not translated according to the distinct 
and proper meanings of the words shall and will: 
" Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my life ; and I wijl dwell in the house of the Lord for 
ever;" it ought to be, " Will follow me," and « I shall 
dwell."— The foreigner who, as it is said, fell into the 
Thames, and cried out ; " I will, be drowned, no body 
shall help me ;" made a sad misapplication of these aux- 
iliaries. 

These observations respecting the import of the verbs 
will and shaSl, must be understood of explicative senten- 
ces ; for when the sentence is interrogative, just the re- 
verse, for the most part, takes place : thus? « I shall go ; 
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you will go ;'* express event only : but, u will you go V* 
imports intention ; and, "shall I go ?" refers to the will of 
another. But, " He shall go," and « shall he go ?" both 
imply will ; expressing or referring to a command. 

When the verb is put in the subjunctive mood, the 
meaning of these auxiliaries likewise undergoes some 
alteration ; as the learners will readily perceive by a few 
examples : u He shall proceed," w If he shall proceed ;" 
" You shall consent," « If you shall consent." These 
auxiliaries are sometimes interchanged, in the indicative 
and subjunctive moods, to convey the same meaning of 
the auxiliary : as, " He will not return," M if he shall not 
return ;* " He shall not return," w If he will not return." 

Would, primarily denotes inclination of will; and 
should, obligation : but they both vary their import, and 
are often used to express simple event. 

Sect. 8* Thf Conjugation of regular Verbs. 

ACTIVE. 

Verbs Active are called Regular, when they 
form their imperfect tenfe of the indicative mood, 
and their perfect participle, by adding to the verb, 
td y or d only, when .the verb ends in e : as, 

Present. Imperfect. Perf. Particip. 

I favour. I favoured. Favoured. 
I love. I loved. Loved. 

A: Regular Active Verb is conjugated in the 
following manner. 

TO LOVEi 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 love.* • 1. We love. 

2. Thou lovest. 2. Ye or you love* 

3. He, she, orit,ioveth or loves. 3. They love. 

* In the prefent and imperfect tenfes, we ufe a different form of 
the verb, when we mean to exprefs energy and pofitivenefs : as, " I 
A love ; thou dost love ; he does love ; I did love ; thou didst love ; he 
did love. 1 ' 
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Imficrfect Tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I loved. I. We loved. 

2. Thoulovedst. 2* Ye or you loved. 

3. He loved. ' 3. They loved. 

Perfect' Tense. 

Singular. Plural* 

1. I have loved. U We have loved. 

2. Thou hast loved. 2. Ye or you have loved. 
S. He hath or has loved. 3. They have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular* Plural. 

1. I had loved. 1. We had loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved. 2. Ye or you had loved* 

3. He had loved. 3. They had loved. 

FirH Future Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. I shall or will love. 1. We shall or wiU love. 

2. Thou shaltor wilt love. 2. Ye or you shall or will love. 

3. He shall or will love. 3. They shall or will love. 

Second Future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have loved. \ 1. We shall have loved. 

2. Thou wilt have loved. 2. Ye or you will have loved. 

3. He will have loved. 3. They will have loved. 

Those tenses are called simple tenses, which are form- 
ed of the principal, without an auxiliary verb : as> " I 
love, I loved.** The compound tenses are suet as can- 
not be formed without an auxiliary verb : as, " I have 
loved ; I had loved ; I shall or will love ; I may love ; I 
may be loved ; I may have been loved ; M &c. These com- 
pounds are, however, to be considered as only different 
forms of the same verb. 
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Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Let me love. 1. Let us love. 

2. Love, or love thou, or do 2. Love, or love ye or you) 
thou love. or do ye love. 

3. Let him love. 3. Let them love. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 . 1 may or can love. 1 . We may or can love. 

2. Thou mayst or canst love. 2. Ye or you may or can love. 

3. He may or can love. 3. They may or can love. 

Imjicrfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . 1 might, could, would, or 1 . We might, could, would, 
should love. or should love. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst love. would, or should love. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or should love. or should love. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . I may or can have loved. 1 . We may or can have loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can 
have loved. have loved. 

3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 
loved. loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 
should have loved. or should have loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 
loved. loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or should have loved. or should have lovedt 

I % 



Mood. 

Present Tense. 
r- «*w Plural. 

I. If we love. 
'tta.fa«- 2. If ye or you love. 

5. If they love 
if ■ 



-limine tenses of this mood, are, in generaT, 
the correspoodent tenses of the indicative 
^L S^r - -e 90, and page 103. 

ase to the scholar, to remark, m this 

other coojinction proper for the subjunctive 

^ «L* ** ^l^ P^P^^l be occasionally an. 

fb* instance given is sufficient to explain the 

anrc woeld be tedious, and tend to embarrass 



Infinitive Mood. 
To fcurev Perfeei. To have loved. 

Pmrtictfiie*. 
Loving. ' Perfect. Loved. 

Perfcet- Having loved. 
& mar be conjugated differently, by add- 
mumm* or active participle to the auxiliary verb 
its moods and tenses ; as, instead of 
t;^?chest- be teaches,** Sec. ;** we may say, 
*kki art teaselling, he is teaching,** Sec. i 
- I eao^tit^ Sec ** I was teaching,*' 5tc. 
aroc^rh all the variations of the auxiliary. 
of Cjac^KEgacioa has*, on particular occasions, a 
y 5 aad contributes to the harmony and 
^u g e- These forms of expression 
r ads* noc to general habits, or 
Tbey axe very* frequently applied 
-s* •*- 1 am musing ;"he is sleeping-'** 





performs the 

tatttfer m^anltaks; aad as it implies 

•f «MUK mud pro- 

iwvrrriWrft» that it is 

, — _,t be proper ly confi- 
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Some grammarians apply, what is called the cotyttnc- 
tive termination, to the persons of the principal verb, and 
to its auxiliaries, through all the tenses of the subjunctive 
mood. But this is certainly contrary to the practice of 
good writers. \ Johnson applies this termination to the 
present and perfect tenses only. Lowth restricts it en- 
tirely to the present tense ; and Priestley confines it to 
the present and imperfect tenses. This difference of 
opinion amongst grammarians of such eminence, may 
have contributed to that diversity of practice, so observa- 
ble in the use of the subjunctive mood. Uniformity in 
this point Is highly desirable. It would materially assist 
bdth teachers and learners ; and would constitute a con- 
siderable improvement in our language. On this sub- 
ject, we adopt the opinion of Dr. Lowth ; and conceive 
we are fully warranted by his authority, and that of the 
most correct and elegant writers, in limiting the conjunc- 
tive termination of the principal verb, to the second and 
third persons singular of the present tense. 

Grammarians have not only differed in opinion, res- 
pecting the extent and variations of the subjunctive 
mood ; but a few of them have even doubted the exist* 
ence of such a mood in the English language. These 
writers assert, that the verb has no variation from the 
indicative ; and that a conjunction added to the verb, 
gives it no title to become a distinct mood ; or, at most, 
no better than it would have, if any other particle were 
joined to it. To these observations it may be replied ; 
1st. It is evident, on inspection, that, in the subjunctive 
mood, the present tense of the principal verbs, the pre- 
sent and imperfect tenses of the verb to be, and the se- 
cond and third persons, in both numbers, of the second 
future tense of all verbs;* require a variation from the 
forms which those tenses have in the indicative mood. 
So much difference in the form of the verb, would war- 
rant a correspondent distinction of mood, though the 
remaining parts of* the subjunctive were, in all respects, 
similar to those of the indicative. In other languages, a 

* We think it has been proved, that the auxiliary is a conftituent 
part of the verb to which it relates; that the principal and its aux- 
iliary form but one verb. 
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pie of this nature has been ^tt"*^* 1 * C 
Stfon of verbs, and the declension of ■»»»- **- 
^anrcars to be as much propriety, in Pvinj^aMOr 
-ffiSwer of assisting to form the subjunctive 
"astheTe fs in allowing particle^ ta have an 
in the formation of the infinitive mood.* Sd.^ 
iction added to the verb, shows the manner ot be- 

05 or suffering, which other particles cannot 
thfy do not coalesce with the ver£ andj^fy 

injunctions do. 4th. It may be said, « Ifconto. 
constitutes the subjunctive mood, then it is the 
5 f a phrase, and not a conjunction, that determines 
ood." But a little reflection will show, that tlie 
rent sense lies in the meaning and force of the 
ctioh, expressed or understood. 

6 subject may be farther illustrated, by the follow- 
servations.— Moods have a foundation in nature* 
>how what is certain ; what is possible ; what is 
onal; what is commanded. They express also 
onceptions and volitions ; all signifying the man- 
being, doing, or suffering. But as it would tend 
ure, rather than elucidate the subject, if the moods 
particularly enumerated, grammarians have very 
y given them such combinations and arrange- 
as serve to explain the nature of this part of 

?e, and to render the knowledge of it easily at- 

grammars of some languages contain a greater 
r of the moods, than others, and exhibit them in 
t forms. The Greek, and Roman tongues denote 
v? particular variations in the verb itself. This 
owever, was the effect of ingenuity and imp rove- 
it is not essential to the nature of the subject. 
oods may be as effectually designated by a plu- 
words, as by a change in the appearance of a 
rord; because the same ideas are denoted, and 
e ends accomplished, by either manner of ex- 

actions have an influence on the mood of the following 

^^ fometimesagovcnlmcnt of mood^ i£i:2£: 
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On this ground, the moods of the English verb, as well 
as the tenses, are, with great propriety, formed partly 
by the principal verb itself, and partly by the assistance 
which that verb derives from other words. For further 
observations, relative to the views and sentiments here 
advanced, see pages 78 — 80. 84—86. 108—1 1 1. 201— 
203. 

fASSIVE* 

Verbs Paffive are called regular, when they 
form their perfect participle by the addition of d 
or ed, to the verb : as, from the verb " To love," 
is formed the paifive, " I ana loved, I was loved, 
Ifhall be loved," &c. 

A paffive verb is conjugated by adding the 
perfect participle to the auxiliary to be y through all 
its changes of number, pcrfon, mood, and tenft, 
in the following manner. 

TO BE LOVED. 
Indicative Mood. 
Present Tc*ue. 
Singular* Plural* 

1. I am loved. 1 . We are loved. 

2. Thou art loved. 2. Ye or you are loved. 

3. He is loved. 3. They are loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I was loved. 1. We were loved. 

2. Thou wast loved. 2. Ye or you were loved. , 

3. He was loved. 3. They were loved. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

1. 1 have been loved. 1 . We have been loved. 

2. Thou hast been loved. 2. Yeor you have been loved. 

3. He hatbor has been loved. 3. They have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Smgular. PJural. 

1. I had been loved. 1. We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been loved. 2. Ye or you had been loved. 

3. He had been loved. 3. They had been loved. 
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First Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . I shall or will be loved. 1 . We shall or will be loved. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be 2. Ye or you shall or will be 
loved. loved. 

3. He shall or will be loved. 3. They shall or will be loyed. 

Second Future Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

t . I shall have been loved. 1. We shall have been loved. 

2. Thou wilt have been 2. Ye or you will have been 
loved. loved. 

3. He will have been loved. 3. They will have been loved. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. , Plural. 

1* Let me be loved. 1. Let us be loved. 

2. Be thou loved, or do thou 2. Be ye or you loved, or do 
be loved. ye be loved. 

3. Let him be loved. 3. Let them be loved. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . 1 may or can be loved. 1 . We may or cari be loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst be 2. Ye or you may or can be 
loved* loved. 

3. He may or can be loved. 3. They may or can be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, would, 
or Should be loved. or should be loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you migl)t, cotdd, 
wouldst, or shouldst be would, or should be 
loved. loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might,could, would, 
°r should be loved. or should be loved. 
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Perfect Tense. 

S>ngular. * Plural. 

U I may or can have been I . We may or can have been 

loved* ^ loved. 

2. Thou may st or canst 2. Ye or you may or can 
have been loved. have been loved* 

3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 
been loved. been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 

should have been loved. or should have been loved* 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 
been loved. been loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or should have been loved, or should have been loved. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I be loved* 1. If we be loved* 

2. If thou be loved. 2. If ye or you be loved. 

3. If he be loved. 3. If they be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural: 

1. If I were loved. 1. If we were loved. 

2. If thou wert loved. 2. If ye or you were loved. 

3. If he were loved. 3. If they were loved. 

The remaining tenses of tfy$ mood are, in general) 
similar to the correspondent Senses of the indicative 
mood. See pages 90, 103, and the notes under the 
nineteenth rule of syntax. 
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Infinitive Mood. 

Present Tense. Perfect. 

To be loved* To have been loved* 

Participles. 

Present. Being loved. 

Perfect or Passive. Loved* 

Compound Perfect* Having been loved. 

When' an auxiliary is joined to the participle of the 
principal verb, the auxiliary goes through all the varia- 
tions of person and number, and the participle itself con- 
tinues invariably the same. When there are two* or 
• more auxiliaries joined to the participle, the first of them 
only is varied according to person and number. The 
auxiliary must admits of no variation* ' 

The neuter verb is conjugated like .the active ; but as 
it partakes somewhat of the nature of the passive, it ad- 
mits in many instances, of the passive form, retaining 
still the neuter signification ; as, « I am arrived ;**' " I 
was gone ;" u I am grown." The auxiliary verb atn, 
was, in this case, precisely defines the time of the action 
or event, but does not change. the nature of it ; the pas- 
sive form still expressing, not properly a passion, but 
only a state or condition of being. 

Sect. 9. . Observations on Passive Verbs, , 

Some writers on grammar assert, that there are 1 no 
Passive Verbs in the English language, because we have 
no verbs of this kind with a peculiar termination, aH of 
them being formed by the different tenses of the auxilia- 
ry to be, joined to the **assive participle of the verb* 
This is, however, to tfifstafce the true nature of the 
English verb ; and to regulate it, not on the principles 
of our own tongue, but on those of foreign languages. 
The conjugation, or the variation, of the English verb, 
to answer all the purposes of verbs, is accomplished by 
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the means of auxiliaries; and if it be alleged that we 
have no passive verbs, because we cannot exhibit them 
without having recourse to helping verbs, it may with 
equal truth be said, that we have no perfect^ fihifierfecff 
or future ten*e y in the indicative or subjunctive mood ; 
since these, as well as some other parts of the verb active, 
are formed by auxiliaries. 

Even the Greek and Latin passive verbs require an 
auxiliary to conjugate some of their tenses ; namely, the 
former, in the preterit of the optative and subjunctive 
moods ; and the latter, in the perfect and pluperfect of 
the indicative, the perfect, pluperfect, and future, of the 
subjunctive mood, and the perfect of the infinitive* The 
deponent verbs, in Latin, require also an auxiliary to con- 
jugate several of their tenses. This statement abundant- 
ly proves that the conjugation of a verb in the learned 
languages does not consist solely in varying the form of 
the original verb. It proves that these languages, tike 
our own language, sometimes conjugate with an auxilia- 
ry, and sometimes without it. There is, indeed, a dif* 
fereoce. What the learned languages require to be 
done, in some instancesrthe peculiar genius of our own 
tongue obliges us to do, inactive verbs, principally, 
and in passive ones, universally. In short, the variatjoii 
of the verb, in Greek and Latin, is generally accomplish- 
ed by prefixes, or terminations, added to the verb itself; 
in English, by the addition of auxiliaries. 

The English tongue, is, in many respects, materially 
different from the learned languages. It is, therefore, 
Very possible to be mistaken ourselves, and to mislead and 
perplex others, by an undistingtiishing attachment to the 
principles and arrangement of the Greek and Latin Gram- 
marians. Much of the confusion and perplexity, which 
we meet with in the writings of some English Gramma- 
rians, on the subject of verbs, moods, and conjugations, 
has arisen from the misapplication of names. We, are 
$pt to think, that the old names must always be attached to 
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the identical forms and things to which they wets <ai*ci« 
fentiy attached. Cut if we rectify this mistake, aad pro- 
perly adjust the name* to the peculiar forms and nature 
of the thing* m our own language, we shall be clear and 
consistent in our ideas ; and, consequently, better able to 
represent them intelligibly to those whom we wish to 
inform. 

The observations which we have made upder this bead, 
and on the subject of the moods in another place, will oot 
apply to the declension and cases of nouns, so as to require 
us to adopt names and divisions similar to those of the 
Greek and Latin languages : lor we should then have more 
cases than there are prepositions in connexion with the' 
article and noun : and after all, it would be a useless, as 
well as an -unwieldy apparatus ; since every English pre- 
position points to and governs, but one case, namely fcfae;oi> 
jective ; which is also true with respect to our governing 
Verbs and participles. Bat the conjugation of a* English 
verb in form, through all its moods and tenses,by meajp 
of auxiliaries, so far from being. useless or intricate, is a 
beautiful and regular display of it, and indispensably ne- 
cessary to the language. 

Some grammarians have alleged, that on the same 
ground that the voices, moods, and tenses, are admitted 
into the English tongue* in the forms for which we have 
contended, we should also admit the dual number, the 
paulo post future tense, the middle voice, andall the moods 
and tenses, which are to be found in Greek and Latin. 
But this objection, though urged with much reliance on its 
Weight, is not wety (bunded. If the arrangement of the 
snoods, tenses, &c. which we have adopted, is suited to 
the idiom of our tongue ; and the principle, on which 
. they are adopted, is extended as far as use andconvenience 
require ; where is the impropriety, in arresting our pro- 
gress, and fixing our forms at the point of utility ? A 
principle may be warrantably adopted* and carried to a 
precise convenient extent, without subjecting its sup- 
porters to the charge of inconsistency, for not pursuing it 
beyond the line of use and propriety. 
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The importance of giving the ingenious student clear 
and just ideas of the nature of our verbs, moods, and tens- 
es, wiU apologize for the extent of the Author's remarks 
on these subjects, both here and elsewhere, and for his; 
solicitude to simplify and explain them.— He thinks it 
fias been proved, that the idiom of our tongue demands 
the arrangement he has given to the English verb ; and 
that, though the learned languages, with respect to voices, 
moods, and tenses, are, in general, differently constructed 
from the English tongue, yet, in styne respects, they are 
so similar to It, as to warrant the principle which be has 
adopted. Seepages 78—80. 84 — 86. 102—104. 201. 

Ssct* 10. Qf Irregular Vert*. 

' Irregular Verbs are thofe which do not form 
their imperfect, tenfe, and &heir perfect participle, 
by the addition of d or ed to the verb : as, 

Prdbft. Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

I begin, I began, begun. 

I know, I knew, known. 

1RREGUULR VERBS ARE OF VARIOUS SORT8. 

1 . Such a* have the present and imperfect tenses, and 
perfect participle, the same : as, 

Frefent. ' Imperfect* Perfect Part. 

Cost, cost, cost. 

Put, put, put. 

2* Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect parfc 
ciple, the same ; as, . / % 

PVefent. Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

Abide, abode, abode. 

' ^ Sell, sold, sold. 

3. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect parti- 
ciple, different : as r ; 
Prefent. Imperfect. Perfect Parti 

Arise, arose, arisen. 

Blow, blew, blown. 
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Many verbs become irregular by contraction ; as, fiwdj 
fed ; leave, left :" others by the termination en ; as, " fall, 
fell, fallen :*' others by the termination ght ; as, w buy> 
bought ; teach, taught," &c. 

The following list of the irregular verbs will, it is pre* 
sumed, be found both comprehensive and accurate. 



Prrfent. 


Imperfect. - 


Perf. or Pafi. Part. 


Abide, 


abode/ 


abode. 


Am, 


was, 


been. 


Arise, 


arose, 


arisen* 


Awake, 


awoke, B, 


awaked. 


Bear, to bringfirth)baxe 9 


born. 


Bear, to corry y 


bore. 


borne. 


Beat, 


beat, 


beaten, beat. 


Begin, 


began, 


begun* 


Bend, 


bent, 


bent. 


Bereave, 


bereft, R. 


bereft, B. 


Beseech, 


besought, - 


besought. 


Bid, 


• bid, bade, 


bidden, bid. 


Bind, 


bound, 


bound* 


Bite, 


bit, 


bitten, bit. 


Bleed, 


bled, 


bled. • 


Blow,- 


blew, 


blown. 


Break, 


broke, 


broken* 


Breed, 


bred, 


bred. 


Bring, 


brought, 


brought 


Build, 


built, 


built. 


Burst, 


burst, 


burst. 


Buy, 


bought, 


bought. 


Cast, 


cast, 


cast. 


Catch, 


caught, R. 
chid, 


caught^ r. 


Chide, 


chidden, chid. 


Choose, 


chose, 


chosen. 


Cleave, to atick or} 

odhere, . * Regular. 


- 


Cleave, to afltit. 


clove, or cleft. 


cleft, cloven. 
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Prefiart. \ 


Imperfect. 


Per£ or Pa& P3rt 


Cling, 


clung, 


clung. 


Clothe, 


clothed, * 


clad, r. 


Come, 


came, 


come. 


Cost, 


cost, 


cost. 


Crow, 


crew, r. 


crowed: 


Creep, 


crept, 


crept. - 


Cut, 


cut, 


cut. 


Dare, to venture^ 


durst, 


"dared. 


Dare, RJo challenge*. 




Deal, 


dealt, a. 


dealt, r. 


Big, 


dug, R. 


dug, a. 


Do, 


did, 


done. 


Draw, 


drew, 


drawn. 


Drive, 


drove, 


driven. 


Drink, 


drank, 


drunk. 


Dwell, 


dwelt, r. 


dwelt, R. 


Eat, 


eat, or ate, 


eaten. 


Fall, 


fell, 


fallen. 


Feed, 


fed, 


fed. : 1 


Feel, 


felt, 


felt. 


Fight, 


fought, 


fought 


Find, 


found, 


found. 


Flee, 


fled, 


fed, 


Fling, 


flung, 


flung, 


Fly, 


flew, 


flown. 


Forget, 


forgot, 


forgotten, fbrgpt* 


Forsake, 


forsook, 


forsaken. 


Freeze, 


froze, 


frozen. 


Get, 


got, 


got.* 


Gild, 


gilt, R. 


gilt, r. 


Gird, 


girt, r. 


girt,R. 


Give, 


gave, 


given. 


Go, 


went, 


gone. 


Grave, 


graved, 


graven, r- 



•6«ft»i» nearly ob&lcte. It«compound/crfo«oii»itiUingoodufcj 
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Prefcnt 


Imperfect 


Perf. orpatt. Part. 


Grind, _ 


ground, 


ground. 


Grow, 


grew, 


grown. 


Have, 


had, 


- had. 


Hang, 


hung, r. 


hung, r. 


Hear, 


heard, 


heard* 


Hew, 


hewed, 


hewn, r. 


Hide, 


hid, 


. hidden, hid. 


Hit, 


hit, 


hit. 


Hold, 


held, 


held. 


Hurt, 


hurt, 


hurt. 


Keep* 


kept, 


kept* 


Knit, 


knit,R. 


knit, R. 


Know, 


knew, 


known. 


Lade, 


laded, 


laden. 


Lay* 


laid, 


laid. 


Lead, 


led, 


led. 


Leave, 


left, 


Jeft 


Lend, 


lent, 


lent. 


Let, 


let, 


let. 


Li6, to He down r 


lay, 


lain* 


Load, 


loaded, 


laden, r. 


Lose, 


lost, 


lost. , 4 . 


Make, 


made, 


made. 


Meet, 


met, 


met. 


Mow, 


mowed, 


mown, r. 


Pay, 


paid, 


paid. 


Put, 


put, 


• put. 


Read, 


read, 


read* 


Rend, 


rent, 


rent. 


Rid, 


rid, 


rid. 


Ride, 


rode, 


rode, ridden.* 


Ring* 


rung, rang, 


rung. . < 


Rise, 


rose, 


risen. 


Rive, 


rived, 


: .riven. *» .. t . 


Run, 


ran, 


run., ^ 


Saw," 


1 sawqd, 


sawn, R. 



* Midden is nearly obsolete 



Prefent. 

Say, 

See, 

Seek, 

Sell, 

Send, 

Set, 

Shake, 

Shape, 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Shed, 

Shine, 

Show, * 

Shoe, 

Shoot, 

Shrink, 

Shred, 

Shut, 

Sing, 

Sink, 

Sit, 

Slay, 

Sleep, 

Slide, 

Sling, 

Slink, 

Slit, 

Smite, 

Sow, 

Speak, 

Speed, 

Spend, 

Spill, 

Spin* 

Spit, 



X.TTMOikO< 

Imperfect. 


Perf. or Pass. Part. 


said, 


jaid. 


saw, 


seen. 


sought, 


sought. 


sold, 


sold. 


sent, 


sent. 


set, 


set. 


shook, 


shaken* 


shaped, 


shaped, shapeit. 


shaved, 


shaven, r. 


sheared, 


shorn. 


shed, 


shed. 


shone, r. 


shone, n. 


showed, 


shown. 


shod* 


shod. 


shot, 


shot. 


shrunk, 


shrunk. 


shred, 


shred. 


shut, 


shut. 


sung, sang, 


sung. 


Sunk, sank, 


sunk. 


sat, 


sat. 


slew, 


slain. 


slept, 


slept. 


ilid, 


slidden. 


riung, 


slung. 


slunk, 


slunk. 


•lit, R. 


Slit or sliced. 


smote, 


Smitten. 


sowed, 


sown, b» < 


spoke, 


spoken. 


sped, 


sped. 


spent, 


i spent. 


spilt, B. 


* spilt, *• 


spun, 


spun. 


spit, spat, 


spit, spitten.* 
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Present. 


Imperfect* 


Perf. or Pa& Esre. 


Split, 


split, 


split. 


Spread, 


spread, 


spread. 


Spring, 


sprung, spra»s> 


sprung. 


Stand, 


•(pod, 


stood. 


Steal, 


stole, 


stolen. 


Stick, 


•tuck, 


stuck. . 


Sting, v 


•tung, 


stung* 


Stinfc 


stunk, 


stunk. 


Stride, 


strode arstrid, 


stridden. 


Strike, 


•truck, 


struck or stricken. 


String, 


strung, 


strung. 


Strive, 


strove, 


striven. 


Strow or strew* 


-"-••^j-ar* 


Swear, 


•wore,. 


sworn. 


Sweat, 


'swet, r. 


swet, R. 


Swell, 


•welled, 


swollen, r. 


Swim, 


•wum, swam, 


swum. 


Swing, 


•wung, 


swung. 


Take, 


took, 


taken. 


Teach, 


taught, 


taught. 


Tear, 


tore, 


torn. 


Tell, 


told, 


told. 


Think, . 


thought, 


thought. 


Thrive, 


throve, a* 


thriven* ' 


Throw, 


threw, 


thrown. • 


Thrust* 


thrust, 


thrust. 


Tread, 


trod, 


trodden. 


Wax, 


waxed, 


waxen, r> 


Wear, 


wore, 


worn. 


"Weave, 


wove, 


woven. 


'Weep, 


wepv 


wept 


Win, 


won, 


won. 


Wind, 


wound, 


wound. ., ,. 


Work* 
Wring, 
WriteT" 


wrought, 

wrung) 

wrotej 


wroughtorwert*&L 

wrung,. 

written* 



• In the preceding list, •some of the verbs -will be found to 
be conjugated regularly, as well as irregularly ; and those 
which admit of the regular form are marked with. an R. 
There is a preference to be given to some of these, which 
custom and judgment must determine. Those preterits 
and participles which are first mentioned in the list, 
seem to be the most eligible. The Compiler has not in* 
' serted such verbs as are irregular only in familiar writing, 
of discourse, and which are improperly terminated by t % 
instead of «*; as, learnt, apelt, spilt, &c. These should be, 
avoided in every soil of composition. It is, however, pro* 
per to observe, that some contractions of ed'mto f,are un- 
exceptionable : and others, the only established forms of 
expression : as crept, dwelt, gilt, Sec. : and lost, felt, slept, 
&c. These allowable and necessary contractions must 
therefore be carefully distinguished by the learner, from 
those that are exceptionable. The words which are obso^ 
lete have also been omitted, that the learner might not bo 
induced to mistake them for words in present use. Such, 
are, wreathen, drunken^ holpen, molten, gotten, hokkn, 
bounden, &c. : and swang, wrang, slank, strewed, gat, 
brake, tare, ware, &c. ' m 

sect. 11. Of Defective Verbs ; andofthedifferera vfaya 
in which verbs are conjugated. 

Defective Verbs are thofe which are ufed 
only in fome of their moods and tenses. • 

The firincitial qf them are these. 

Prefcnt. Imperfect. Perf. or Pafe. Part. 

Can, could, ■■ ■ ■ 

May, might, 

Shall, should, 

Will, would, — 

Must,. must, 

Ought, * ought, " 

i . . quoth, . - ... — — — — - -- 
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* That the verbs must and oag'Af tjave both a present and> 
past signification) appears from the following sentences : 
u I must own that I am to blame ;" a He must have been* 
mistaken ;" u Speaking things which they ought not j*' 
* These ought ye to have done." 

In most languages there are some verbs which are de- 
fective with respect to persons. These are denominated 
impersonal verbs. They are used only in the third per-* 
son, because they refer to a subject peculiarly appropriate 
e*Tto that person ; as, "It rains,it snows, it hails, it light" 
chs, if * thunders. " But as the word impersonal implies a 
total absence of persons, it is improperly applied to those 
verbs which have a person : and hence it is manifest, that 
lllere is no such thing in English, nor indeed) in any lanj- 
guage, as la sort of verbs really impersonal. 

The whole number of verbs in the English language^ 
regular and irregular, simple and compounded) taken to- 
gether, is about 4300. The number of irregular verbs* 
the defective included, is about 17T.* 

Some Grammarians have thought that the English: 
verbs, as well as those of the Greek, Latin, French, and? 
other languages, might be classed into several conjuga- 
tions ; and that the three different terminations of the ' 
participle might be the distinguishing characteristics. 
They have accordingly proposed three conjugations ; 
namely, the first to consist of verbs, the participles of which 
end in ea% or its contraction * ; the second, of those end- 
ing in ght ; and the third of those m en. But as the 
verbs of the first conjugation, would do greatly exceed 
in* number thoscpf both the others, as may be seen by 
the preceding account of them 5 and as those of the third 1 
conjugation- are so various in their form, and incapable •£ 
being reduced to one plain rule ; it seems better in prao* 
tice, a"s Dr.Lowth justly observes, to consider the first in. 
ed as the only regular form, and the other as deviations 
from it ; after the example of the Saxon and German 
Grammanansv 

— — »<^ — » 1 1 t ,_ 1 . * 

dtirty^ 1 *^ c f numbcr °* WOfds » ^Jthe EH* 1 ** language, is about 
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\ Before we close the account of the verbs, it jaaytdsord 
instruction to the learners, to be informed, more particu- 
larly than they have been, that di&*ent nations bare 
made use of different contrivances for mailing the tenses 
and moods of their verbs. The Greeks and Latins dis- 
tinguish them, as well as the cases of their nouns, ad- 
jectives, and participles, by varying the termination, or 
otherwise changing the form, of the wordj retaining, 
however, those radical letters, which prove the inflection 
to be of the same kindred with iu root* The modem 
tongues, particularly the English, .abound in auxiliary 
words, which vary the meaning of the noun, or the verb, 
without requiring any considerable varieties of inflection. 
Thus, 1 do love j Ididlove y I have loved,, Ihadiorvcd, I 
shall love, have the same import with wnoyomabam, dim* 
vi> amaveram, amabo* It is obvious, that a language, 
like the Greek and Latin, which can thus comprehend 
in one word the meaning of two or three words, must 
Jhave some advantages over those wiiich are not so -com- 
prehensive- Perhaps, indeed* it may not be more per- 
spicuous ; but, in the arrangement of words, and con* 
sequently in harmony and energy, as well an in concise- 
ness, it may be much more elegant* 



CHAPTER VII. 

Of Adverbs. 

An Adverb is a part of fpeech joined to a verb^ 
an adjective, and fometimea to another adverb, to 
exprefs fome quality or circnmftaiicc respecting 
it : as, " He reads well ," " A truly good man j* 
** He writes very correctly* 9 

Some adverbs are compared, thus ; " Soon, 
fooner, foonefti" M often, oftener, ofteneft.** 
Thofe ending in ly, are compared by more t and 
most : as, " Wifely., more wifely, moft wifely." 
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Adverbs seem originally to have been contrived to ex- 
press compendiously in one word, what must otherwise 
have required two or more : as, " He acted wisely," for 
he acted with wisdom ; " prudently," for, with prudence; 
" He did it here," for, he did it in this place ; " exceed- 
ingly ," for, to a great degree ; "often and seldom," for 
many, and for few times ; u very," for, in an eminent 
degree, &c* 

There are many words in the English language that 
are sometimes used as adjectives, and sometimes as ad- 
verbs : as, " More men than women were there ;" or, 
"I am more diligent than he." In the former sentence 
more is evidently an adjective, and in the latter, an ad- 
verb. There are* others that are sometimes used as sub- 
stantives, and sometimes as adverbs: as, "To-day's les- 
son is longer than yesterday V here to-day and y«wer- 
day are substantives, because they are words that make 
sense of themselves, and admit besides of a genitive 
case : but in the phrase, " He came home yesterday, 
and sets out again to-day," "they are adverbs of time ; 
because they answer to the question woken. The adverb 
much is used as all three : as, " Where much is given, 
much is required ;" *' Much money has been expended ;" 
" It is much better to go than to stay." In the first of 
these sentences, much is a substantive ; in the second, 
it is an adjective; and in the third, an adverb. In 
short, nothing but the sense can determine what they 
are. 

. Adverbs, though very numerous, may be reduced to 
certain classes, the chief of which are those of Number, 
Order, Place, Time, Quantity, Manner or Quality, 
Doubt, Affirmation, Negation, Interrogation, ai\d Com* 
parison. 

* 1. Of number: as, u Once, twice, thrice,"* 8tc. v 

2. Of order: as, "First, secondly, thirdly* fourthly i 
fifthly, lastly, filially," &c. 

3. Of/ijace: as, "Here, there* where, elsewhere, any* 
where, somewhere, no where,, herein, whither, hither, 
thither, upward,* downward, forward, backward, whence* 
hence, tfteftce,- whithersoever," fee. ...•"..;■ 



4. Of tin*. ' 

Of time present: as, « Now, to-day,* &«» 

Oitme fiMt'i as, *< Already, before, lately* yesterday, 
heretofore, hitherto, long since, long ago," &c. • 

Of time w «w»?.- as, "To-nwrw^r, notyftt, hei>e&fter, 
hett€efotth*henceforward, by and by r instantly, presently* 
immediately, straightways " &Ci - <, ■ 

Of tbne indefinite : k*i * Ok, often, ofl-timesy often- 
• times, sometimes* soon, seldom* daily* Weekly,- monthly* 
yearly, always* when, then, ever, never, agate/ 9 &o. . 

5. Of quantity: as, " Much, little, *>uffitietttly> bo* 
much, how great, enough, abuftdanttv,y*kc. • ■-> • 

6. Of manner w quality :**,* WiseJy,*oIishlyi'<j«i«tly* 
unjustly, quickfy, slowly," &c. Adverbs of quality are the 

. mos* numerous kind ; and they are generally forme* by 
aiding the termination ly\o an adjective or participle^ 
Or changing Ye into ty; as, "Had, badly } cheerful* cheer* 
fuJVy; able* ably* admirable* admirably '' 

7. Of /fowa/; as,Perhaps, peradventure, pearfbiy, pen 
chance*" - w 

8* Of affirmation : as, * Verily, truly, undoubtedly^ 
doubtless, certainly, yea, yes, surely, tftfeed* realty," fcc. 
0- Of negation i as, « Nay, ho, not, by no means* ttot 
. stall* m no wise," &c. 

10. Of interrvgatim; as, * Ho#, Why, Wherefore^ 
Whether," &d. T \. • : 

1 1. Of totifuason: as, a More, most* better* best, 
worse, worst, less, least, tery, almost, little, aHke*'*'**. 

Besides the adverbsalready mentioned* there are many 
Which are formed by a combination of several of the pre* 
positions with the adverbs of place herc^ thetei and cohere i 
a* u Hereof, thereof, whereof; hereto* thereto, whereto \ 
hereby, thereby, whereby ; herewith, therewith, where* 
with ; herein, therein* wherein j therefore* (i. e. there* 
$»,) wherefore, (i* e* where-lory) hereupon or hcreonj 
^thereupon or thereon, whereupon or whereon, &c« E&+ 
cept therefore, these are seldom ^ised. 
L 
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In some instances the preposition suffers no change, 
but becomes an adverb merely by its. application : as 
when we say, tt he rides about /* " he was near frUing ;" 
" but do not after lay the blame on me." 

There are also some adverbs, which are composed of 
nouns and the article a: as, " Aside, ©thirst, afoot, ahead, 
asleep, aboard, ashore, abed, aground, afloat, 9 ' &c. 

The words when and where , and all others of the same 
nature, suctf as, whence, whither, whenever^ wherever, &c. 
maybe properly called adverbial conjunctions, because 
they participate the nature both of adverbs and conjunc- 
tions: of conjunction*, as they conjoin sentences;, of 
adverbs, as they denote the attributes either of timet or 
oiflloce. x 

. It may be particularly .observed with respect to the 
word therefore, that it is an adverb, when, without join* 
ing sentences, it only gives the sense of, for that reason. 
When it gives that sense, and also connects, it is a £on* 
junction :_ as* " He is good, there/ore, he is happy." The 
satae observation may be extended to the words conic* 
guently, accordingly, and the like. .. When these are sub- 
joined to a"^.9£ jft9ed to if 3 ^nce t &c. they, are adverbs, 
the connexion being made . without their help: when 
they appear single, and unsupported by any other, con* 
nectfye, they may be called conjunctions. 

The inquisitive scholar may naturally ask, what ne- 
cessity there is for adverb* of time, when verbs are pro- 
vided with tenses^ to show that circumstance* The an- 
swer-is, though tenses may be sufficient to denote the 
greater distinctions of time, yet, to denote them all by 
the tenses Would be a perplexity without end. What a 
Variety of forms must be given to the verb, to denote 
yesterday, to-day, to-morrow, formerly, lately, just n«w, 
now, immediately, presently, soon, hereafter, &c. It was 
this consideration that made the adverbs of time neces- 
sary, over and above the teases. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Of PXBJPOSPtlOHS. ; 

Prepositions ferve to connect words with 
one another, and to (how the relation between 
them. They are, for the moft part, put before 
nouns and pronouns: as, " He went frsm London 
U York;" " She is abovei difguife*" " They are 
inftructed by him." 

The following is a list of the principal prepositions ; 



Of 


into 


above 


at 


off 


to 


within 


below 


near 


on or upon 


for 


without 


between 


up 


among 


by 


over 


beneath 


down 


after 


with 


under * 


from 


before 


about 


in 


through 


beyond 


behind 


against 



Verbs are often compounded of a verb and a preposi- 
tion ; as, to uphold, to invest, to overlook ; and this com* 
position sometimes gives a new sense to the verb ; as,' to 
understand, to withdraw; to forgive. But in English, 
the preposition is more frequently placed after the verb, 
and. separately from it, like an adverb, in which situation 
it is not less apt to affect the sense of it, and to give it 
anew meaning; and may still be considered as belong- 
ing to the verb, and as a part of it. As, to cast, is to 
throw ; but to cast ufi, or to compute, an account, h quite 
a different thing : thus, to fall on, to bear out, to give 
over ; Sec. So that the meaning of the verb, and the 
propriety of the phrase, depend on the preposition sub- 
joined. 

In the composition of many words, there are certain 
syllables employed, which Grammarians have called in- 
separable prepositions : as, be, con, mie, Sec* in bedeck* 
conjoin, mistake : but as they are not words of any kind; 
they cannot properly be called a species of preposition. 
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One great use of prepositions, in English, is, to ex- 
press those relations, which, in some languages, are 
chiefly marked by cases, or the different endings of nouns* 
"See page 54. The necessity and use of them will ap- 
pear from the following examples. If we say, " he writes 
a pen," « they ran the river," " the tower fell the 
Greeks," « Lambeth is Westminster-abbey," there is 
observable, in each of these expressions, either a total 
ivant of connexion, or such a* connexion as produces 
ialsehood or nonsense : arid it is evident, that, before 
they can be turned into sense, the vacancy must be filled 
up by some connecting word : as thus, u He writes mth 
a pen ;» " they ran towards the river ;" u the tower fell 
uflon the Greeks ;" "Lambeth is ov er against Westmin- 
ster-abbey." We see by these instances, how preposi- 
tions may be necessary to connect those words, which iu 
their signification are not naturally connected. 

Prepositions, in their original and literal acceptation.! 
seem to have denoted relations of place ; but they are 
now used Jigurati-vely to express other relations. For 
example, as they who are above have in several respects 
the advantage of such as are beloioy prepositions express- 
ing high and low places are used for superiority and in- 
feriority in general :. as, u He is above disguise ;" u we 
serve under a good master ;" " he rules over a willing 
people j? " we should do nothing beneath our character. 15 
The importance of the prepositions will be further per- 
ceived by the explanation of a few of them. 

Of denotes possession Q r belonging, an effect or coa* 
sequence, and other. relations. connected with these: as* 
.. The *o44se of my friend ;" that is, " the house belong- 
<ag to my friend ;" " He died of a fever j" that is, " in 
consequence of a fever." 

To, or unto, is opposed to Jromi as, « He rode from 
Salisbury to Winchester." 

for indicates the cause or motive of any action orcir- 
2SS5ft* &s '** " H * *ovesher./*r(that is, on ac- 
ountof) her amiaMe qualities." *-*■-» 
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By is generally used with reference to the cause, agents 
means, &c; as, " He was killed by a fell*" -that is, M a 
fall was the cause of his being killed ;'* " This house. wa$ 
built by him ;•' that is, « he was the builder of »!•** 

With denotes the act of accompanying* uniting, &c. : 
as, " We will go with you ;" " They are on good terms 
<m$h each other."— With also alludes. fo the instrument 
or means ; as, " He was cut with a knife." 

In relates to time, place, the state, or manner of being 
or acting, &c. : as, " He was born in (that is, during) the 
year 1720 ;" " He dwells in the city ;* « She lives in 
affluence/* * : 

Into is used after verbs that imply motion of any kind : 
as, u He retired into the country j" " Copper is convert- 
ed into brass." 

• Within, relates ' to. something comprehended in any 
place or time ; as, " They are within the house ;'* * He 
began and finished his work within the limited time/* 

The signification oi without is opposite to that of with- 
in : as, " She stands without the gate S* But it is more 
frequently opposed to with; as, " You' may go without 
me. • : •"•..♦ •* „ • 

The import and force of the remaining, prepositions 
will be readily understood, without a particular detail of 
them. We shall, therefore, conclude this head with 
observing, that there is a peculiar propriety in distin- 
guishing the uie of; the. prepositions^ and ftvith; which 
is observable in sentences like the following 4 : " He walks 
with a staff by moonlight ;" "He was taken by strata- 
gem, and killed with a swo*d." Put the one preposition 
for the other, tffid say, u he walks, ty a staff with moon- 
light;"" he was taken- with stratagem, and killed by a 
sword;" and it will appear,, that they differ in significa- 
tion more than. one, at first view, would be apt to ima- 
gine. 

Some of the prepositions have the appearance and 

effect of conjunctions ; as, M After their prisons were 

thrown open," &c. ^Before I die •;** ** They made haste 

to be prepared against their friends arrived ;" but if the 

.... L 2 * .. . . 
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time, wftich is understood, be added, they wiU lose their 
eonjcrndttre fortti ; as, M After [the time when] their 

The prepositions after, before, above, beneath, and se- 
veral others, sometimes appear to be adverbs, and may 
be so considered : as, w They had their reward sodn af> 
terf « He died not long before /' «" He dwells above ft 
but if the nouns time and f&ace be added, they willlosfc 
their adverbial form j as, * He died not long' before that 
trmeJ* ftc. 

CHAPTER IX. 

• * Of CoNifirxc&oits. 

A conjunction is a part of fpeech that te 
chiefly j&fed to connect, fentences ; fo as, out of 
two or more fentences, to make but one. it 
fbmetiines connects only words. 

Conjurujtipas are principally divided into two 
forts* the copulative and the disjunctive. 

The Conjunction Copulative ferves to connect 
or to continue a fedtence, by expreffing an addi- 
tion, a fujpfttfition, a caufe, &c. : as, " He and 
his brother irefide in JLondon j" €t I will go if he 
will accompany me 5" u You are happy, baemufe 
you. are good." 

The Conjunction Disjunctive ferves, not only 

to* connect and * continue the fenteocte, but alfo to 

cxprefe opposition of meaniwg in different degrees : 

as, " Though he was frequently reproved, yet he 

did not reform;" M They came with her, hut went 

away without her/' ' -r •" ■„ j: 

The following is a list of the ptfncrpaf Cdrijunttiorre. 
The Coputattve. And, if, that, both, then, siflce, fcr, 

because, therefore, wherefore. * 
The Dujunctive. But, or, nor, as, than, lest, though, 

unless, either, neither, yet, notwithstanding. 
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The same word is occasionally usedijoth as a conjunc- 
tion, and as an- adverb ; and sometimes^ as a preposition* 
"I tsest then upon this argument;" then is here a con* 
junction : id the Mowing phrfcsey it is an adverb.; u He 
' arrived then, and not before/ 9 " I submitted ; Jbr it was 
*am to resist :* in this sentence, for is a conjunction ; 
in the next, it is a preposition : " He contended fir vic- 
tory only. 5 ' In the first of the following sentences, since 
is a conjunction $ in the secQOd r it is a preposition; and 
in the third, an adverb : " Since we must part, let ua do 
it peaceably t M tt I hate not seen him met that time :" 
** Our friendship cornmeticxd long since/' 

Relative pronouns' ab well as conjunctions, serve to 
connect sentences : as," Blessed is the man who feareth 
the Lord, <z*tfkeepeth his commandments/' ' 

A relative pronoun possesses the force both of a pro* 
* noun and a connective. Nay, the union by relatives is 
rather closer, than that by mere exjunctions. The lat- 
ter may form two or more sentences into one j but, by 
the former, several sentences may iiKx>rpo*a*e< in one 
and the same clause of a sentence* Thus, " thou seest 
a man, and he is called Peter," is a sentence consisting 
of two distinct clauses, united by the copulative ami : 
but, " the man whom thou seest is called Peter," is a 
sentence of one clause, and not less comprehensive than 
the other. 

Conjunctions very often unite sentences, when they 
appear to unite only words; as in the following instan- 
ces t * Duty and interest forbid vicious indulgences ;" 
" Wisdom *r fbfly governs us*" Each of these forms 
of expression contains two sentences, namely; " Duty 
forbids vicious indulgences; interest forbids vicious in- 
dulgences;" w Wisdom governs us, or folly governs us.V 

Though the conjunction is commonly used to connect 
-sentences together, yet, on some occasions, it merely 
connects words, not sentences : as, ( < The king and 
queen are an amiable pair ;" where the affirmation cannot 
refer to «ach ; it being absurd to say, that the king or 
the queen only is an amiable pair. So in the instances, 
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a two and two are. four j* " the fifth and sixth volumes 
will complete the set of books.'' Prepositions also, as 
before observed, connect words ; hut they do it ^o show 
the- relation which the connected words have to each 
other : conjunctions, when they unite words only, are ' 
designed to show the relations, which those words, so 
united, have to other parts of the sentence. * 

As there are many conjunctions and connective phra* 
ses appropriated to the coupling of sentences,, that are 
never employed in. joining the members of a sentence ; 
so there are several conjunctions appropriated to the lafc- 
ter use, which are never employed in the former; and 
some that are equally adapted to both those purposes: 
as, again, further, besides, &c. of the first kind : than, Uaty 
unless, that, so that, &c. of the second ; and but, and, for^ 
therefore, &c of the. last. 

We shall close this chapter with a few observations on 
the peculiar use and advantage of the conjunctions ; a 
subject which will, doubtless, give pleasure to the in- 
genious student, and expand his views of the importance 
of his. grammatical studies* : 

. " Relatives are. not so useful in language, as conjunc- 
tions. The former make speech more concise ; the 
latter make it more explicit. Relatives comprehend 
the meaning of a pronoun and conjunction copulative : 
conjunctions, while they couple sentences, may also ex- 
press opposition, inference, and many other relations 
and dependences. .. r 

Till men began to think in a train, and to carry their 
reasonings to a considerable length, it is not probable 
that they would make much use ,of conjunctions,, or of 
any other connectives* Ignorant people, , and children, 
generally speak in short and separate sentences.. The 
same thing is true of barbarous nations : arid hence un- 
cultivated languages are not well supplied wkb connect- 
ing particles* / The .Greeks were the greatest reasoners 
that ever appeared in the world ; and theirjanguage, ac- 
cordingly, abounds more than any other in connectives. 
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Conjunctions are not equally necessary in all sorts of 
writing. In poetry, where great conciseness of phrase 
is required, and every appearance of formality avoided, 
many of them would have a bad effect. In passionate 
language too, it may be proper to omit them : because 
it is the nature of violent passion, to speak rather in dis- 
jointed sentences, than in the way of inference and ar- 
gument. Books of aphorisms, like the Proverbs of Sor 
lomon, have few connectives ; because they instruct, not 
by reasoning, but in detached observations. And narra- 
tive will sometimes appear very graceful, when the cir- 
cumstances are plainly told, with scarcely any other con- 
junction than the simple copulative and: which is fre- 

• quently the case in the historical parts of Scripture.-— 
When narration is full of images or events, the omission 
of connectives may, by crowding the principal words 
upon one another, give a sort of picture of hurry and 
tumult, and so heighten the vivacity of description* But 
when fkcts are to be traced down through their conse- 
quences, or upwards to their causes ; when the compli- 
cated designs of mankind are to be laid open, or com 
jectures offered concerning them ; when the historian 
argues either for the elucidation of truth, or in order to 

.state the pleas and principles of contending parties; 
there will be occasion for every species of connective, as 
much as in philosophy itself- In fact, it is in argument* 
investigation, and science, that this part of speech is pe- 
culiarly and indispensably necessary." 



chapter x. 

Of iNtERjECtlONS. 

. Interjections are words thrown in between 
the parts of a fentence, to exprefs the paffions 
or emotions of the fpeaker : as, " Oh ! I have 
alienated my friend ; alas f I fear for life ■* «;Q 
virtue ! how amiable thou art V 
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The English .Interjections, as well as those of other 
languages, are comprised within a small compass. They 
are of different sorts, according to the different passions 
which they serve to express. Those which intimate 
earnestness or grief, are ! oh ! ah ! alas I Such as are 
'expressive of contempt, are pish! tush! of wonder, 
^heigh ! really! strange! of calling, hem! ho! who I of 
aversion or disgust, foh ! fie ! away ! of a call of the 
attention, Lo ! behold! hark ! of requesting silence, hush! 
hist! of salutation, welcome! hail! all hail!' Besides' 
these, several others, frequent in the mouths of the mul- 
titude, might be enumerated ; but, in a grammar of a 
cultivated tongue, it is unnecessary to expatiate on such 
expressions of passion, as are scarcely worthy of being 
ranked among the branches of artificial language. 

CHAPTER XI. 
Of DERlVAriOV. 

Sect. 1. Of the various, ways in which words are derived 
from one another* 

Having treated of the different sorts of words, and 
their various modifications, which is the first part of Ety- 
mology, it is now proper to explain the methods by 
which one word is derived from another* 

Words are derived from one another in various ways, 
viz. 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, 
and sometimes from adverbs* / 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives. 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

1 . Substantives are derived from verbs : as, from a to 
love," comes " lover;" froin. "to visit* visiter;" from- 
* to survive, surviver ;" &c 

' la the following instances, and in many others, it is 
difficult to determine whether the verb was deduced 
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from the noun, or the noun from the verb, **?• " Love* 
to love ; hate, to hate ; fear, to fear ; sleep, to sleep ; 
walk, to walk ; ride, to ride ; act, to act;" &c. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs : as, from the substantive salt, 
comes " to salt ;" from the-adjective warm, " to warm ;" 

-and from the ad verb ./orword, " to fotward.'* Sometimes 
they are formed by lengthening the vowel, or softening 
the consonant ; as, from u grass; to graze :" sometimes 
by adding en; especially to adjectives: as, from u length, 
to lengthen ; short, to shorten." 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives, in the 
following manner: Adjectives denoting plenty are fie- 
rived from substantives by adding y : as, from ^.Health, 
healthy ; wealth, wealthy ;. might, mighty;?' *cc. 

Adjectives denoting the matter out of which any thing 
is made, are derived from, substantives by adding en : as, 
from " Oak, oaken ; wood, wooden; wool, woollen," Sec. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from sub- 
stantives, by adding .Jul : as,' from a Joy, joyful ; sin, 
sinful; fruit, fruitful," &c. 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but witn some kind of di* 
Donation, are derived from substantives, by adding some : 
as, from u Light, lightsome ; trouble, troublesome ; toil, 
toilsome," &c. 

Adjectives denoting want are derived from substan- 
tives, by adding leas : as* from « Wop th> worthless f 
from " care, careless ; joy, joyless,*' &c. 
/ Adjectives denoting. likeness are derived .from sub- 
stantives, by adding ly : as, from " Man, manly ; earthy 
earthly ; court, courtly," &c. ' 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or 
from substantives, by adding/*/* to them; which termina- 
tion, when added to adjectives, imports diminution, or 
lessening the quality: as, "White, whitish ;" i. e. some- 
what white* When added to substantives, it, signifies 
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j or tendency t£a^haracter : as, a Child, chikl- 
iso; thief, thievish." 

Some adjectives are formed from substantives or verbs, 
by adding the termination able; and those adjectives 
signify, capacity: as, "Answer, answerable; to change 
changeable/ 9 . 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives, sometimes 
by adding the termination net* : as, <' White, whiteness; 
swift, swiftness :" sometimes by adding//* or f, and mak- 
ing a small- change in some of the letters ; as, « Long, 
length; high, height." 

5. Adverbs of quality are derived from adjectives, by 
adding ly y a* changing le into ly ; and denote the same 
quality as the 'adjectives from which they are derived i 
as, from * base, ,, comes M basely :" from ** slow, slow- 
ly ;" from « able, ably." 

There are so many other ways of deriving words from 
one another, that it would be extremely difficult, and 
nearly impossible, to enumerate them* The primitive 
words of any language are very few ; the derivatives form 
much the greater number. A few more instances only 
can be given here. 

Some substantives are derived from other substantives* 
by adding the terminations hood or heady shifty ery^ wick t 
rick , dom y tan, ment, and age. 

- Substantives ending in hoodw heady are such as signi- 
fy character or qualities ; as, " Manhood, knighthood 
falsehood," &c. . 

Substantives ending in shifty are those that signify of- 
fice, employment, state, or condition : as, u Lordship, 
stewardship, partnership," &c Some substantives m 
shift, are derived from adjectives : as, " Hard, hardship," 
&c 

Substantives which end men/, signify action or habit: 
as, « Slavery, foolery, prudery," &c Some substantives of 
this sort come from adjectires; as, * Brave, bravery," &c. 

Substantives ending in wick 9 ricky and dom } denote do* 
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j&inioh, jurisdiction, or condition : as, ct Bailiwick, bish- 
oprick, kingdom, dukedom, freedom," &c. 

Substantives which end in raw, are those that signify 
profession ; as, " Physician, musician," &c. Those that 
end in ment and age, come generally from the French, and 
commonly signify the act or habit ; as, " Commandment, 
usage." 

Some substantives ending in ard, are derived from 
verbs or adjectives, and denote character or habit : as, 
" Drunk, drunkard ; dote, dotard." 

Some substantives have the form of diminutives; but 
these are not many. They are formed by adding the 
terminations, km y ting, frig, ock, el 9 and the like : as, 
* Lamb, lambkin ; goose, gosling ; duck, duckling ; hill, 
hillock ; cock, cockerel," &c. 

That part of derivation which consists in tracing En- 
glish words to the Saxon, Greek, Latin, French, and 
other languages, must be omitted, as the English scho- 
lar is not supposed to be acquainted with these languages. 
The best English dictionaries will, however, furnish some 
'information on this head, to those who are desirous of 
obtaining it. The learned Home Tooke, in his " Diver- 
sions of Purley," has given an ingenious account of the 
derivation and meaning of many of the adverbs, conjunc- 
- tions, and prepositions. t 

It is highly probable that the system of this acute 
grammarian, is founded in truth ; and that adverbs, pre- 
positions, and conjunctions, are corruptions or abbrevia- 
tions of other parts of speech. But as many of them are 
derived from obsolete words in our own language, or 
from words in kindred languages, the radical meaning 
of which is, therefore, either obscure, or generally un- 
known ; as the system of this very able etymologist is 
not universally admitted ; and as, by long prescription, 
whatever may have been their origin, the words it* 
question appear to have acquired a title to the rank of 
distinct species ; it seems proper to consider them, as % 
such, in an elementary treatise of grammar : especially 
M 
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as this plan coincides with that, by -which other lan- 
guages must be taught ; and will reader the study ?f 
them less intricate It is of small moment, by what 
names and classification we distinguish these words, 
provided their meaning and use are well understood* A 
philosophical consideration of the subject, a&ay, with 
great propriety, be entered upon by the grammatical 
student, when his knowledge and judgment become 
more improved* 

Sect. 2. A sketch of the stefis, by which the English Lan- 
guage has risen to Us present state of refinement* 

Before, we conclude the subject of derivation, it will 
probably be gratifying to the, curious scholar, to be in- 
formed of some particulars respecting the origin of the 
'English language, and the various nations to which it is 
indebted for the copiousness, elegance, and refinement, 
Which it has now attained. 

u When the ancient Britons were so harassed and op- 
pressed by the invasions of their northern neighbours, 
the Scots and Picts, that their situation was truly mi- 
serable, they sent an embassy (about the middle of the 
fifth century) to' the Saxons, a warlike people inhabiting 
the north ef Germany, with solicitations for speedy re- 
lief. The Saxons accordingly came over to Britain, and 
were successful in repelling the incursions of the Scots 
and Picts ; but seeing the weak and defenceless state of 
the Britons, they resolved to take advantage of it ; and 
at length established themselves in the greater part of 
South- Britain, after having dispossessed the original in- 
habitants. 

" From these barbarians, who founded several petty 
kingdoms in this island, and introduced their own laws, 
language, and manners, is derived the groundwork of the 
English language ; which, even in its present state of 
cultivation, and notwithstanding the successive augmen- 
tations and improvements, which it has received through 
various channels* displays very conspicuous traces of its 
Saxon original. 
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" The Sa*oas did not kmg remain in quiet possession 
of the kingdom ; for before the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury, the Danes, a hardy and adventnrous nation, who 
had long infested the northern seas with their piracies, 
began to ravage the English coasts. Their first attempts 
were, in general, attended with such, success, that they 
were encouraged to a renewal of their ravages ; till, at 
length, in the beginning of the eleventh century, they 
made themselves masters of the greater part of England. 

" Though the period, during which these invaders 
occupied the English throne, was very short, not greatly 
exceeding half a century, it is highly probable that some 
change was introduced by them into the language spoken 
by those, whom they had subdued : but this change 
cannot be supposed to have been very considerable, as 
the Danish and Saxon languages arose from one com- 
mon source, the Gothic being the parent of both. 

u The next conquerors of this kingdom, after the 
Danes, were the Normans, who, in the year 1066, in- 
troduced their leader William to the possession of the 
English throne. This prince, soon after his accession, 
endeavoured to bring his own language (the Norman- 
French) into use among his new subjects ; but his efforts 
were not very successful, as the Saxons entertained a 
great antipathy to these haughty foreigners. In process 
of time, however, many Norman words and phrases were 
incorporated into the Saxon language : but its general 
form and construction still remained the same. 

u -From the Conquest to the Reformation, the lan- 
guage continued to receive occasional accessions of fo- 
reign words, till it acquired such a degree of copious- 
ness and strength, as to render it susceptible of that 
polish, which it has received from writers of taste and 
genius, in the last and present centuries. During this 
period, the learned have enriched it with many signifi- 
cant expressions, drawn from the treasures of Greek 
and Roman literature ; the ingenious and the fashionable 
have imported occasionaT supplies of French, Spanish, 
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Italian, and German words, gleaned daring their foreign 
excursions; and the connexions which we maintain, 
through the medium of government and commerce, 
with many remote nations, have made some additions 
to our native vocabulary. 

" In this manner did the ancient language of the An- 
glo-Saxons proceed, through the various stages of inno- 
vation, and the several gradations of refinement, to the 
formation of the present English tongue." 
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PART III. 
Syntax. 

The third part of grammar is st&Tax, which 
treats of the agreement and construction of words 
ro a fentence. 

A fentence is an aflemblage of words, forming 
a complete fenfe. 

Sentences are of two kinds, fimple and com- 
pound. 

A fimple fentence has in it bat one fubject, and 
one finite # verb : as, " Life is (hort ." 

A compound fentence contains two or more Am- 
ple fentences, joined together by one or more con- 
nective words : as, " Life is fhort, and art is long.* 

As sentences themselves are divided into simple and 
compound, so the members of sentences may be divided 
likewise into simple and compound members: for whofe 
sentences, whether simple or compounded, may become 
members of other sentences, by means of some addition- 
al connexion ; as in the following example : " The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's crib ; but 
Israel doth not know, mv people do not consider." This 
sentence consists of two compounded members, each of 
which is subdivided into two simple members, which are 
properly called clauses. 

There are three sorts of simple sentences ; the expli- 
cative, or explaining ; the interrogative •, or asking ; the 
imperative, or commanding. 

An explicative sentence is when a thing is said to be or 
not to be, to do or not to do, to suffer or not to suffer, in a 
direct manner : as, u I am ; thou writest $ Thomas is 
■■■'■' ' " ■ * ' ■ ' " ■■ 

* Finite verbs are thofe to which number and peribn appertain. 
Verbs in the infinitive mood fiave no refpect to nuinber or perfon. 
' M2 
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loved." If the sentence be negative, the adverb not is 
placed after the auxiliary, or after the verb itself when it 
has no auxiliary : as, " I did not touch him ;" or, u I 
touched him not/' 

* In an interrogative sentence, or when a question is 
asked, the nominative case follows the principal verb or 
the auxiliary : as, " Was it he V* <c Did Alexander con- 
quer the Persians ?* 

In an imperative sentence, when a thing is command- 
ed to be, to do, to suffer, or not, the nominative case 
likewise follows the verb or the auxiliary : as, " Go, thou 
traitor ! " " Do thou go :" " Haste ye away :" unless the 
verb let be used ; as, " Let us be gone." 

A phrafe is two or more words rightly put to- 
gether, making fometimes part of a fentence, and 
fometimes a whole fentence. 

The principal parts of a fimple fentence are, 
the fubject, the attribute, and the object. 

The fubject is the thing chiefly fpoken of; the 
attribute is the thing or action afErmed or denied 
•f*it ; and the object is the thing affected by fuch 
action. 

The nominative denotes the fubject, and ufually 
goes before the verb or attribute ; and the word or 
phrafe, denoting the object, follows the verb ; as, 
" A wife man governs his patfions." Here, a wise 
man is the fubject; governs*, the attribute, or thing 
affirmed; and his passions, the object. 

Syntax principally confifts of two parts, Con* 
cord and Government* 

Concord is the agreement which one word has 
with another, in gender, number, cafe, or perfon. 

Government is that power which one part of 
fpeech has over another, in directing its mood, 
tenfe, or cafe. 
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To produce the agreement and right difpofition 
of words in a fentence, the following rujes and 
obfervations fhould be carefully fhidied. 

RULE I. 

A verb muft agree with its nominative cafe, in 
number and perfon : as, " I learn j" " Thou art 
improved *" " The birds fing." 

The following are a few examples of the violation of 
this rule. w What signifies good opinions, when our 
practice is bad ?" « what sigrtijy." « The Normans, un- 
der which genera] term is comprehended the Danes, 
Norwegians, and Swedes, were accustomed to slaughter 
and rapine ;" w are comprehended." u If thou would 
be easy and happy in thy family, be careful to observe 
discipline :" " if thou wouldst" u Gold, whence came 
thou ? whither goes thou ? when will thou come again ?" 
u earnest, goest, wilt." " But thou false promiser, never 
shall obtain thy purpose :" it ought to be " shall." " And 
wheresoe'er thou turns thy view ;" M turnest" M There's 
two or three of us have seen the work :" " there are.* 
tf Great pains has been taken;" "have been," "I have 
considered what have been said on both sides in this con- 
troversy ;" " what has been said." " One would think 
there was more sophists than one ;'* " there were more." 
u The number of the names together were about one 
hundred and twenty ;" " was about.'* 

•1. The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is 
sometimes put as the nominative case to the verb : as, 
44 To see the sun is pleasant ;" " To be good is to be 
happy ;" <<W A desire to excel others in learning and vir- 
tue is commendable ;" " That warm climates should ac- 
celerate the growth of the human body, and shorten its 

* The chief practical notes under each Rule, are regularly num- 
bered, in order to make them correspond to tfee examples io the 
volume of Exercife*. 
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duration, is very reasonable to -believe j" « To be tem- 
perate in eating and drinking, to use exercise in the open 
air, and to preserve the mind free from tumultuous emo- 
tions, are the best preservatives of health. " 

2. Every verb, except in the infinitive mood, or the 
participle, ought to have a nominative case, either ex- 
pressed or implied : as, u Awake ; arise ;" that is, " A- 
wakeye; arise ye." 

We shall here add some examples of inaccuracy, in 
the use of the verb without its nominative case, " As 
it hath pleased him of his goodness to give you safe de- 
liverance, and hath preserved you in the great danger," 
&c. The verb " hath preserved" has here no nominative • 
case, for it cannot be properly supplied by the preceding 
word, " Aim," which is in the objective case. It ought 
to be, " and as he hath preserved you ;" or rather, " and 
to preserve you." " If the calm in which he was born, 
and lasted so long, had continued ;" " and which lasted," 
Sec. " These we have extracted from an historian of 
undoubted credit, and are the same that were practised," 
Sec. ; u and they are the same." 4< A man whose incli- 
nations led him to be corrupt, and had great abilities to 
manage the business ;" " and who had," See. u A cloud 
gathering in the north ; which we have helped to raise, 
and may quickly break in a storm upon our heads)"* 
w and -which may quickly." 

3. Every nominative case, except the case absolute, 
and when an address is made to a person, should belong 
to some verb, either expressed or implied : as, w Who 
wrote this book ?" " James ;" that is, " James Wrote it." 
« To whom thus Adam," that is, " spoke." 

One or two instances of the improper use of the no- 
minative case, without any verb, expressed or implied, 
to answer it, may be sufficient to illustrate the useful- 
ness of the preceding observation. 

" Which rule, if it had been observed, a neighbouring 
prince would have wanted a great deal of that incense 
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which hath been offered up to him." The pronoun it is 
here the nominative case to the verb " observed ;" and 
which rule, is left by itself, a nominative case without any 
verb following it. This form of expression, though im- 
proper, is very common. It ought to be, u If this rule 
had been observed," &c. " Man, though he has great 
variety of thoughts, and such from which others as well 
as himself might receive profit and delight, yet they are 
all within his own breast." In this sentence, the nomi- 
sative man stands alone and unconnected with any verb, 
either expressed or implied. It should be, " Though 
man has great variety," &c« 

4. When a verb comes between two nouns, either of 
which may be understood as the subject of the affirma- 
tion, it may agree with either of them ; but some regard 
must be had to that which is more naturally the subject 
of it, as also to that which stands next to the verb : as, 
" His meat was locusts and wild honey ;" " A great 
©ause of the low state of industry were the restraints put 
upon it ;" u The wages of sin w death." 

5. When the nominative case has no personal tense 
of a verb, but is put before a participle, independently 
on the rest of the sentence, it is called the case absolute : 
as, " Shame being lost, all virtue is lost ;" " That hav- 
ing been discussed long ago, there is no occasion to re- 
sume it." 

As in the use of the case absolute, the case is, in En- 
glish, always the nominative, the following example is 
erroneous, in making it the objective. " Solomon was 
of this -mind ; and I have no doubt he made as wise and 
true proverbs, as any body has done since ; him only ex- 
cepted, who was a much greater and wiser man than 
Solomon." It should be, " he only excepted." 

The nominative case is commonly placed before the 
verb ; but sometimes it is put after the verb, if it is a 
simple tense ; and between the auxiliary, an4 the verb 
or participle, if a compound tense : as, 
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1st. When a question is asked, a command given, or 
a wish expressed : as, ifr Confidest thou in me * * Read 
thou ;*' M Mayst thou be happy !" " Long lite the king !" 

2d, When a supposition is made without the cotvjune* 
tion {f: as, " Were it not for this ;" " Had I beett there.* 

3d, When a verb neuter is Used : as, u On a sodden 
appeared the king." 

4th, When the verb is preceded by the adverbs, here 4 , 
there, tlten, thence, hence, thus, 8tc: as, tt Here am I ;* 
* There was he slain ;" " Then Cometh -the ertd ;* 
" Thence arise th his grief ;" u Hence proceeds his an* 
ger ;" " Thus was the affair settled." 

5th, When a sentence depends on neither op nor, so 
as to be coupled with another sentence : as, " Ye shall 
nobeat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die." 

Tl>e^phrases, as follows, as appears, form what are 
called impersonal verbs ; and should, therefore, be con- 
fined to the singular number : as, " The arguments ad- 
vanced were nearly as follows ;" " The positions were as 
mpfiears incontrovertible :" that is, " as it follows," " as 
it appears." If we give the sentence a different turn, 
and instead of as, say such as, the verb is no longer term- 
ed impersonal ; but properly agrees with its nominative, 
in the plural number : as, « The arguments advanced 
were nearly such as follow ;" " The positions were such 
asa/ifiear illcontrovertibte. ,, * 

They who are inclined to favour the opinion of Home 
Tooke, « That as, however and whenever used in English, 

* In our ideas on this fubject, we are fupported by general ufage, 
and by the authority of an eminent critic on language and composi- 
tion. << When a verb is ufed impcrfonatty," fays Dr. Campbell in 
his Philofophy of Rhetoric, " k ought undoubtedly to ke » the 
lingular number, whether the neuter proaouo be expreffed or uader- 
ftood. For this reafon, analogy and ufage favour this mode of ex-* 
preflion: " The conditions of the agreement were as folUnos ;" and 
not asfoUtnu. A few late writers have incoflfideratefy adopted this 
laft form, through a miftake of the -conftroctiotk For the fane 
reaibn, we ought to fay, " I fiiall confider hi* cenfves io fir only *r 
concerns my friend's conduct ;" and not ' fo far v cuitern* n 



m&&% the eaxae as eV, or *&** , or which ;" and who are 
jk* satisfied whether the verbs, in the sentences first 
mentioned, should be in the singular or the plural num- 
ber, may vary the form of expression. Thus, the sense 
of the preceding sentences, may be conveyed in the fol- 
lowing terms. " The arguments advanced were nearly 
of the following nature f " The following are nearly the 
arguments which were advanced ;*' " The arguments 
advanced were nearly those which follow :" « It appears 
that the positions were incontrovertible ;" a That the 
positions were incontrovertible is apparent ;" w The po- 
sitions were apparently incontrovertible." 

RULE II. 

Two or more nouns, &c. in the lingular num- 
ber, joined together by one or more copulative 
conjunctions, exprefled or under ft ood, muft have 
verbs, nouns, and pronouns, agreeing with them 
in the plural; number : as, "Socrates and Plato 
were wife ; they were the molt eminent philofo- 
phers of Greece ;" " The fun that rolls over our 
heads, the food that we receive, the reft that we 
enjoy, daily admonish us of a fuperior and fuper- 
intending Power/'* 

This rule is often violated ; some instances of which 
are annexed. w And so was also James and John the 
sons of Zebedee, who were partners with Simon ;*' u and 
so were also." " All joy, tranquillity, and peace, even 
for ever and ever, doth dwell ;" " dwell for ever/* « By 
whose power all good and evil is distributed ;'* " are 
distributed." u Their love, and their hatred, and their 
envy, is now perished;" "are perished.*' " The thought* 
less and intemperate enjoyment of pleasure, the cri- 
minal abuse of it, and the forgetfulness of our being 
accountable creatures, obliterates every serious thought 

* See Key to the Rngl'ub Exercises. Ninth edition, p. 23. 
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of the proper business of life, and effaced the sense-of 
religion and of God ;" It ought to be, tt obliterate" and 
« efface." 

1. When the nouns are nearly related, or scarcely 
distinguishable in sense, and sqmetimes even when they 
are very different, some authors have thought it allowa- 
ble to put the verbs, nouns, and pronouns, in the singu- 
lar number: as, " Tranquillity and peace dwells there ;" 
"Ignorance and negligence has produced the effect ;'* 
u The discomfiture and slaughter was very great." But 
it is evidently contrary to the first principles of gram- 
mar, to consider two distinct ideas as one, however nice 
may be their shades of difference : and if there be no 
difference, one of them must be superfluous, and ought 
to be rejected. 

To support the above construction, it is said that the 
verb may be understood as applied to each of the pre- 
ceding terms ; as in the following example. " Sand, 
and salt, and a mass of iron, is easier to bear than a man 
without understanding." But besides the confusion, and 
the latitude of application, which such a construction 
would introduce, it appears to be more proper and analo- 
gical, in cases where the verb is intended to be applied to 
any one of the terms, to make use of the disjunctive 
conjunction, which grammatically refers the verb to one 
or other of the preceding terms in a separate view. To 
preserve the distinctive uses of the copulative and dis- 
junctive conjunctions, would render the rules precise, 
consistent, and intelligible. Dr. Blair very justly ob- 
serves, that " two or more substantives, joined by a co- 
pulative, must always require the verb or pronoun to 
which they refer, to be placed in Che plural number." 

'2. -In many complex sentences, it is difficult for learn- 
ers to determine, whether one or more of the clauses 
are to be considered as the nominative case ; and conse- 
quently, whether the verb should be in the singular or 
the plural number. We shall, therefore, set down a 
number of varied examples of this nature, which may 
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serve at some government to the scholar, with reipect to 
sentences of a similar construction. "Prosperity, with 
humility, renders its possessor truly amiable." "The 
ship, with all her furniture, was destroyed*" " Not only 
-his estate, his reputation too has suffered by his miscon- 
.duct." "The general also, in conjunction with* the 
officers, has applied for redress." " He cannot be justi- 
fied ; lor it is true, that the prince, as well as the people, 
was blameworthy." . tt The king, with his life-guard, 
has just passed through the Tillage." « In the mutual 
influence of body and soul, there is a wisdom, a wonder- 
ful wisdom, which we cannot fathom." " Virtue, honour, 
nay, even self-interest, cons/tire to recommend the mea- 
sure/' ",Patriottsm> morality, every public and private 
consideration, demand our submission to just and lawful 
government." " Nothing delights me so much as the 
works of nature.'* ' 

in support of such forms of expression as the follow- 
ing, we see the authority of Hume, Priestley, and other 
writers ; and we annex them for the reader's considera- 
tion. " A long course of time, with a variety of acci- 
dents and circumstances, are requisite to produce those 
revolutions." " The king, with the lords and commons, 
farm an excellent frame of government." " The side 
A, with the sides B and C, compose the triangle." " The 
fire communicated itself, to the bed, which, with the 
furniture of the room, and a valuable library, were all 
entirely consumed." It is, however, proper to observe, 
that these modes of expression do not appear to be war- 
ranted by the just principles of construction. The 
words, " A long course of time," * The king," w The 
side A," and " which," are the true nominatives to the 
respective verbs, in the last example, the word all 
should be> expunged. As the preposition with governs 
the vbjectcve case, in English ; and, if translated into 
Latin, would govern the ablative case, it is manifest, that 
the clauses following with, in the preceding sentences, 
cannot form any part of the nominative cast. They can- 
not be at the same time in the objective and the no- 
minative cases. The following sentence appears to be 
N 
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ble ; ahd arty sorts to ^ettplaiW'Jte «*■*«. 
*Thelor«Va*id comnms mteiessembi toraaclw* of the 
Sitish costftittftoii : theting* with theta, jfenrw on c*> 
jCflHeat'frame of ©owBtorfiwit/ 4 * . f* 

>JL if thetibpibr'iioQM and fjwsfwajne, wlriiAi arc 
jtintditogetiier fay m copulative conjunction, *b* of sewfe- 
nd jpeflscaa, in snaking the ptami pronoun agree -with 
them in person, the second peison takes place erf the 
third, and the first of both : as, "James, and thou, and 
I, annattached to our country ." u Thou and he shared 
-k between y©»." 

RULE III. 

Tke conjunqtion disjunctive Jutf an effect* con- 
trary to that t>f the conjunct ion copulative ; for 
as the verb, noun, or pronoun, is referred to tb£ 
.preceding terms taken feparately, it ramft be in the 
£«Lgular number : as, " Ignorance or negligence has 
caufed this miftake 5" " John, James, or Jofeph, 
. intends to accompany me •" <c There //, in many 
minds,, neither knowledge nor understanding." 

ThefoHoxtHngjsentenccs are sanations from this rule*: 
" A man may see a metaphor or an allegory hi a picture, 
as well as .read them in a description ;" *** read if." w Nei- 
ther character oor dialogue Were yet understood;" u nvag 
yet." "It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or 
4t satire do -not carry in tbetn Bobbery or murder ;" *' doae 
-not carry in -it" " Death, or some worse misfortune, 
■soondivide them." It ought to be u divid's." 

I. When singular pronouns of different persons ane 
disjunctively connected, the verb must agree with th*t 
person which is placed nearest to it : as, " J or thou arj 
*o blame ;*' J Thou or I am in fault ;" " J, or thou, or 
the, ia the author of it." But it would be better to say.; 
."♦Eithe* I am to blame, or thou art," &c. 

* Though the conftruction will not admit of a plural verb, the 
"fentence would certainly fbuA better thus : " The king, the lords, 
*«fad' the commons, /<»«» an excellent cwiftitution/* 
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0. Wfrt» a dhgmctiwe o«c«f* betoeeft a singtri** 
noua, er pronoun,, a*& a plural owe, the verb ia made to 
agree wkhtfcepJurai sent) and preawn.: as>" Nafchrt * 
poverty nor riches were injurious to him;" " 1 oir tfcejr 
rereofienderi by it." Bod io this ewe, the plural noun* 
or pronoun* wheat it can conveniently be clone, should be 
placed m& to the vc?fcu 

rule iv- 

' A noun of multitude, or fignifying many, may 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, either of 
the Angular or plural number ; yet not without 
regard to the import of the word, as conveying 
Unity or plurality of idea : as, " The meeting 
was large * ' *• The parliament.** diffoived f 9 " The. 
nation is powerful •" " My people do no% confi- 
de* 2 thy have not knowa me \ " The miltitud* 
eagerly pursue pleafure, as their chief good j'vf' The 
council were divided in their ientiments." 



We ought to consider whether the term will ic 
diately suggest'the idea of the number it represents, or 
whether it exhibits to the mind the idea of the whole as 
one thing. In the former case, the verb ought to be 
plural; in the latter, it aught, to be singular* Thus, it 
seems improper to say, " The peasantry goes barefoot, 
and the middle sort males us^ of wooden shoes." It 
would be better to say? " The peasantry go barefoot, and 
the middle sort make use)" &c because the idea in both 
these cases* is that of a number. On the contrary, there 
is a harshness in the following sentences* in which nouns* 
of number have verbs plural ; because the ideas they re- 
present seem not lobe sufficiently divided in the mind*, , 
" The court of Rome were not without solicitude*" 
" The hpuse of common* were ©£ snwU weight.' 1 " The 
house of lords were so much influenced by these re*» 
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sons. 9 " Stephen's party swrr<? entirely broken up. by the 
captivity of their leader." « An army of twenty four 
thousand were assembled.'* « What reason have -the 
church of Rome for proceeding in this manner ? H 
"There is indeed no constitution so tame and careless 
of their own defence." " All the virtues of mankind 
are to be counted upon a few fingers, but his follies and 
vices are innumerable." Is not mankind in this place a 
noun of multitude, and such as requires the pronoup 
referring to it to be in the plural number, their ? 

rule v f 

Pronouns muft always agree with their antece- 
dents, and the nouns for which they ftand, in 
gender and number: as, c< This is the friend 
whom I love V' "That is the vice which I hate 5" 
" The king and the queen had put on their robes ; M 
H The moon appears, and she fhines, but the light 
is not her own." 

The relative is of the fame perfon as the an- 
tecedent, and the verb agrees with it accordingly : 
as, i% Thou who Iovest wifdom ; ,r " I who speak 
from experience." 

Of this rule there are many violations to be met with ; 
a few of which may be sufficient to put the learner on his 
guard. " Each of the sexes should keep within its par- 
ticular bounds, and content thermetves with the advan- 
tages of their particular districts :" better thus: "The 
sexes should keep within their particular bounds/' &c. 
* Can any one, on their entrance into the world, be fully 
secure that they shall not be deceived?*' a on his en- 
trance," and « that he shall." "One should not think 
too favourably of ourselves ;" « of one 9 * set/l" " HeTiad 
otoe acquaintance which poisoned his principles;" *who 
poisoned." . 

Every relative must have an antecedent to. which it re- 
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&rs, ekher>xt*tsaederi»*fed: «* «Wto»£fc»lt9 
ethers iaso lo himself j" that is, "tkemmtitito isfea* 
to others." 

Wfco, w/«cA, w&tf , and the relative Maf, though in the 
objective case, are always placed before the verb ; as are 
also their compounds, whoever, whosoever y &c# ; as, u He 
Whom* ye seek ;" M This is what, or the thing which, of 
that, you want ;* * Whomsoever you please to appoint." 

What is sometimes applied, rather improperly, to the 
plural number : as* u AH fevers, eiccpt what at* called 
nervous/' &c It woold be better to say* ** except t*m 
which are called nervous" 

1. Personal pronouns being used to supply the place 
of the noun, are not employed in the same part of a 
sentence as the noun which they represent ; for it would 
be improper to say, u The king he is just ; u w I saw her 
the queen ;" ** The men they were there ;" ** Many 
words they darken speech ;" " My banks they are fur- 
nished with bees." These personals are superfluous, as 
there is not the Least occasion for a substitute in the same 
part where the principal word is present. The nomi- 
native case they, in the following sentence, is also super- 
fluous ; " Who, instead of going about doing good, they 
are perpetually intent upon doing mischief." 

2. The pronoun that is frequently applied to persona 
as well as to things ; but after an adjective in the super- 
Tatfve degree, and after the pronominal adjective same, it 
is generally used in preference to who or which ? as, 
a Charles XII. king of Sweden, was one of the greatest 
madmen that the world ever saw ;* M Catiline's follower* 
were the most profligate that couTd be found in any city." 
a *He is the same man that we aaw before.* - There are 
eases wherein we cannot conveniently dispense with this 
relative as applied to persons : as first, after who the in- 
terrogative ; " Who* tkmt has- a*y sense *f religion, would 
have argued thus ?" Secondly, when, persons make frtrt*. 
a pan of the antecedent v iL The woman* and the. e*t*le» 

' N3 , 
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tkat became his portion were too much lor his modera- 
tion." In neither of these examples could any other 
relative have been used. 

3. The pronouns whichsoever, whosoever, and the like, 
are elegantly divided by the interposition of the corres- 
ponding substantives : thus, " On whichsoever side the 
king cast his eyes ;" would have sounded belter, if writ- 
ten, " On which side soever," &c. 

4. Many persons are apt, in conversation, to put the 
objective case of the personal pronouns, in the place of 
these and those : as, ** Give me them books ;" instead of 
? those books." We may sometimes find this fault even 

' in writing : as, u Observe them three there." We also 
frequently meet with those instead of they, at the begin- 
ning of a sentence, and where there is no particular re- 
ference to an antecedent ; as, ci Those that sow in tears, 
sometimes reap in joy." They that, or they who sow 
in tears. 

It is not, however, always easy to say, whether a per- 
sonal pronoun or a demonstrative is preferable, in cer- 
tain constructions. " We are not unacquainted with the 
calumny of them [oc those] who openly m,ake use of the 
warmest professions." 

5. In some dialects, the word what is improperly used 
for that, and sometimes we find it in this sense in writ- 
ing : " They will never believe but what I have been en- 
tirely to blame." " I am not satisfied but what," &c. in- 
stead of " but that" The word somewhat, in the follow- 
ing sentence, seems to be used improperly. tt These 
punishments seem to have been exercised in somewhat 
an arbitrary manner/'. Sometimes we read, " In some- 
what of.*'* Tlie meaning is, " in a manner which is in 
some respects arbitrary." . 

6. The pronoun relative who is so much appropriated 
to persons, that there is generally harshness in the appli- 
•ationof it, except to the proper names of persons, or the 
general terms, wan, woman, &c A term which only im- 
plies the idea of persons, and expresses them by some 
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circumstance or epithet, will* hardly authorize the use of 
ivt as, •* That faction in England who most powerfully 
opposed his arbitrary pretensions. 9 ' tt That faction 
whtciu," would have been better ; and the same remark 
will serve for the following examples : " France, who was 
in alliance with Sweden." u The court, wrip," &c. " The 
cavalry who," &c. " The cities who aspired at liberty." 
J* That party among us who" &c. " The family whom 
they consider as usurpers.** 

In some cases it may be doubtful, whether this pro- 
noun is properly applied or not : as, " The number of 
substantial inhabitants with whom some cities abound* 91 
For when a term directly and necessarily implies per- 
sons, it may in many cases claim the personal relative* 
** None of the company whom he most affected, could 
cure him of the melancholy under which he laboured." 
The word acquaintance may have the same construction. 

£• We hardly consider little children as persons, be- 
cause that term gives us the idea of reason and reflec- 
tion : and therefore the application of the personal rela- 
tive who, in this case, seems to be harsh : " A child 
who." It is still more improperly applied to animals : 
" A lake frequented by that fowl whom nature harf taught 
to dip the wing in water." 

8. When the name of a person is used merely as a 
name, and does not refer to the person, the pronoun 
which ought to be used, and not who : as, " It is no won- 
der if such a man did not shine at the court of queen 
Elizabeth, who was but another name for prudence and 
economy." The word whose begins likewise to be re- 
stricted to persons ; yet it 2s not done so generally, but 
that good writers, even in prose, use it when speaking 
of things. The construction is not, however, generally 
pleasing, as we may see in the following instances ; 
" Pleasure, whose nature," &e. " Call every production, 
whose parts and whose nature,' 9 Stc. 
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I* one case* however,, cUston* anthotiztsus to use 
wWr A, witfi- respect to person* ; and that is when, wtj 
warn t* distinguish one person of two* or a partieub* 
person . among a number of others. We should then 
mtfy * Which of the two," or " Which ei them, k he 
•rahe?" 

9. As the pronoun relative has no distinction of num- 
ber, we sometimes find an ambiguity in the use of it : asf 
when we say, " The disciples of Christ, whom we imi- 
tate /* we may mean the hmiftatieft either of Christ, or 
m§ his disciples. The accuracy and clearness, of the 
sentence, depend very much upon the proper and de» 

. terminate use of the relative so that it may readily pre* 
• sent its antecedent to this . misd of the hearer «r reader, 
without any obscurity or ambiguity. 

10. It is andtV was, are often, after the manner of the 
French, used in a plural construction, and by some of 
oar beat writers s as, '< It ia either a few great men who 
decide lor tfce whole* or it is the rabble that follow a- se- 
ditious rmgteader ;" tt // w they that are the real au- 
thors, though the soldiers are the actors of the revora- 
lions j ,v "It *w# the heretics that first began to rait," 
*c ; « *2k ***** that early taint thr femak; mind," Thi? 
license in the construction of it *»> (if it be proper to ad* 
mit it at, ali»> has,, however been certainly abused in the 
following ^sentence, which is thereby made a very awk- 
ward one. " It U wonderful' the very ftw accidents, 
which; in several years, happen from this practice." 

II. The interjections. O ! Oh I andwrfA.' reqttufetta 
objective case of a pronoun in the ftrst person after 
Ihem i as, a O me ! Oh nae ! Ah me !" But the nomi- 
Strive case in the second person.: as, " O thou perseci** 
tor I" « Oh ye hypocrites !" . 

The neater pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the En- 
glish language, is frequently joined in explanatory sen- 
tences, with a noun or pronoun of the masculine or fe; 
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minine gender : as, 4 « It was I ;" " It was the man or 
woman that did it." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes omitted and un- 
derstood ; thus we say, " As appears, as follows ;" for 
a . As it appears, as it follows ;" and " May be," for tt it 
Biay be." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes employed to ex- 
press ; 

1st, The subject of any discourse or inquiry : as, " It 
happened on a summer's day ;'* " Who is it that calls 
on me V* 

2d, The state or condition of any person or thing; 
as, " How is it with you ?* 

3d, The thing, whatever it be, that is the cause of 
any effect or event, or any person considered merely as a. 
oause : as, " We heard her say it was not he ;" " The 
truth is, it was I that helped her." 

rule vr. 

The relative is the nominative cafe to the verb, 
when no nominative comes between it and the 
verb : as, " The mafter who taught us •," " The; 
trees which are planted." 

When a nominative comes between the relative 
and the verb, the relative is governed by fome 
word in its own member of the fentence : as, 
" He who preferves me, to whom I owe my being, 
whose I am, and whom I ferve, is eternal-" 

In the several members of the last sentence, the rela- 
tive performs a different office. In the first member, it 
marks the agent ; in the second, it submits to the go- 
vernment of the preposition ; in the third, it represents 
the possessor ; and in the fourth, the object of an action ; 
and therefore it must be in the three different cases, 
correspondent to those offices. 

When both the antecedent and relative become norai- 
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natives, each to different verba, the relative is the noroU 
native to the former, and the antecedent to the latter 
verb : as, " True pkUotopkp, which is the ornament of our * 
nature, conmzta more in the love of oar dttfly T and" the, 
practice of virtue, than in great talents and extensive 
knowledge." 

A few instances of erroneous construction, will illus- 
trate both the branches of the sixth rule. The three 
following refer to the first part. " How can we avoid' 
being grateful to* those whom, by repeated kind* offices,, 
have proved themselves our real friends ?** K These arc 
the men whom, you might suppose, were the authors- of 
the work :" u If you were here, you would find three or 
four, whom you would say passed their time agreeably: 9 *' 
in all these places it should be who instead of whom. The 
two latter sentences contain a nominative between the 
relative and the verb ; and therefore, seem to contra- 
vene the rule ; but the student will reflect, that it is not 
the nominative of the verb with which the relative is 
connected. The remaining examples refer to the se- 
cond part of the rule. "Men of fitfe talents arc hot 
always the persona who we should esteem-" . " Th* . 
persons, wlip you dispute with, are precisely of your opi- 
nion." u Our tutors are our benefactors, wno we owe 
obedience to, and who we ought to love.* In these sec- 
teoces, whom ihoutd be used instead of wte>. 

1. When the relative pronoun is of the interrogative 
kind, the noun or pronoun containing the answer, must . 
be in the same case as that which contains the question ; 
aa, * Who*? books are these ? They are Johrtsr €i Who 
gave them, to him? Wei" " Of whom did; you. buv 
them ? Of a bookseller ; him who lives at the Bible and 
Crown." « Whom did you see there ? Both him and die 
shopman." The learner will readiJy comprehend this 
rule, by supplying the words which are understood in 
Che answers* Thus, to express the answers at large, we 
should say, " They are John's books." " We gave them 
to him/* » We bought them of him who lives," &c: 



< We saw both him and the ahapman.*— As the relative 
pronoun, when used interrogatively, refers to the swbse- 
tjuent word or phrase containing the answer to the que v 
Jtkm, that word or .phrase may properly be 'tented the 
^Ae^fW/tothekUerrogatjye. 

RULE VII. 

When the relative is preceded by two nomina- 
tives of different *perfons, the relative arid verb may 
'agree in perfon with either, according to the fenfe : 
as, " I am the man nuho command ydu -" or, M I 
am the man njybe -commands you." 

The form -of the first of the two preceding sentences, 
expresses the meaning rather obscurely. It would be 
more perspicuous to say \ u I, who command you, am 
'the man.** Perhaps the difference of meaning, produced ' 
by referring the relative to different antecedents, will be 
more evident to the learner, in the following sentences. 
rtt I am the general who gives the orders to-day ;" ** J 
am the general, who &ive the orders to-day ;° that is, 
tt 1, v»ho give-tbe orders today, am the general." 

When the>reiatrre and the verb have been determined 
to agree with either of the preceding nominatives, that 
agreement must be preserved throughout the sentence ; 
«s4a the -following instance? u l am the -Lord that-mo*- 
ech all things ; that stretcheth forth the heavens albne." 
Tsu. xliv. 24. Thus far is consistent : The Lord, in the 
third person, is the antecedent, and the verb agrees with 
the relative in the third person : " I am she Lord, which 
Lord, or he that maketh all things." If /were made thte 
antecedent, the relative and verb should agree with it 
in the first person : as, u J am the Lord, that make all 
things, (fiat stretch forth the heavens alone." But should 
it follow ; *• Thai *j*rcadeth abroad the earth by myself;" 
there would arise a confusion of persons, and a manifest 
solecism. 
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i RULE VIII. 

Evjery adjective, and every adjective pronoun, 
belongs to a fubftantive, expreffed or underftood : 
«s, " He is a good, as well as a wise man ;* " Few 
are happy " that i» " persons " " Tits is a pleafant 
walk }" that is, <; This walk is" &c. 

Adjective . pronouns mud .agree, in number, 
with their, fubftantives : as, " This book, thefe 
books-; that fort, thofe forts; another road, other 
roads." 

1* ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

A few instances of the breach of this rule are here ex- 
hibited. w I have not travelled this twenty years.;" 
« th<xe twenty." u i am not recommending these kind 
of sufferings ;" " this kind." " Those set of books was 
a valuable present ;" u that set." 

1. The word means in the singular number, and the 
phrases, " By thi* means" u By that mean*," are used by 
our best and most correct writers ; namely, Bacon, Til- 
lotson, Atterbury, Addison, Steele, Pope, &c* They are, 
indeed, in so general and approved use, that it would ap-, 
pear awkward, if not affected, to apply the old singular 
form, and say, "By thte mean; by that mean; it was by 

♦ * *' By this nuam^ he bad them the more at vantage, being tired 
and haralTed with a long march/* • Baca*. 

" By thh means one great reflraint From doing evil, would be 
taken away."— " And this is an admirable means to improve men m 
virtue.'*-*" By that means they have rendered their traty more dif- 
ficult.** - TiUdtm. 

" It renders us carelefs of approving ourfelves to God, and by that 
means fecuring the continuance of his goodnefs **— «« A. good charac- 
ter, when eftabliflied, fhould not be refted in as an end,' but employ- 
ed as a means of doing ftill further good.** Atterbury. 

" By this means they are happy in each other."— He by that means 
preferves his fuperiority." - Addistm. 

" Your vanity by this means will want its food.** Steele. 

" By tbh mxam a J one, their greatcft obftaclcs wiU vaniOi.** Pope* 

" Which custSbi has proved the moft effectual mean* to ruin the* 
»°Mes." JOran SwifL 
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a mean ;" although^, is more agreeable to the? general an- 
alogy of the laqguage. " The wond means (says .Priest- 
ley) belongs to the class of words, which do not change 
their termination on account of number ; for it fB used 

• alike in both numbers." 

The word amends is used in this manner in the follow- 
ing sentences : " Though he did not succeed, he gained 
the approbation of his country ; and with this amends he 
was content." " Peace of mind is an honourable amends 
for the sacrifices of interest." " In return, he received 
the thanks of his employers, and the present. of a large 
estate: these were ample amends for all his labours/ 9 
" We have described the rewards of viGe : the good 
man's amends are of a different nature." . 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like 
the word means) bad formerly its correspondent form in 
the singular number, as it is derived from the French 
amende^ though now it is exclusively established in the 
plural form. If, therefore, it be, alleged that mean should 
tie applied in the singular, because it is derived from the 
French moyen, the same kind of argument may be ad- 
vanced in favour of the singular amende ± and Xhe general 
analogy of the language may also be pleaded, in support 
of it. ,..'••- , 

" There is no meatus of escaping the. perfecution." — Faith is not 

only a means of obeying, but a principal act of obedience." Dr. Toung. 

" He looked on money as a neceffary means of maintaining and 

•Iricreafing power." ' <- • Lord Ly Helton's Henry IT. 

• u John was too mnch intimidated not to embrace every means af» 
• forded for Tm fafoty." Goldsmith. 

" Left this means ihould fail." — By means of slttp~money 7 the late, 

king, &c."~«* The only means of fecuring a durable peace." Hume. 

** By this means there was nothing left to the Parliament <of h*e- 

iandr&c ; .f , -« . ;■ • Bias*,*** 

u By Mr Means fo many flave? efcaped out oi the hands of their 

- matters!" Dr. Robertson, 

'** By thu meant they bear witnefs" to each other." Burke, 

" By this means the wrath of man was made to turn againft n> 

' fdf." t , . i . • : . • Dr.j&tair. 

** A magazine, which has, by this means, contained," &c— *f Birds, 

in general, procure their food by means oi their teat". Dr. Paler- 

O •' ' "■' • 
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Campbell, in his « Philosophy of Rhetoric," has the 
following remark on the subject before us : "No per- 
sons of taste will, I presume, venture so far to violate the 
present usage* and consequently to shock the ears of the 
generality of readers, as to say, u By this mean, by that 
mtctti. 

Lowth and Johnson seem to be against the use of 
means In the singular number. They do not, however, 
sj>eak decisively on the point ; but rather dubiously, and 
as if they knew that they were questioning eminent au- 
thorities* 'as well as general practice* That they were 
not decidedly against the application of this word to the 
singular number, appears from their own language : 
u Whole sentences, whether simple or compound, may 
"become members of other sentences by means of some 
additional conncxkm. n +**Dr» Lowth's Introduction to En- 
4*li*h Grammar. 

u There is no other method of teaching that of which 
Anyone is ignorant, but by means* of something already 
known-"— Dr. Johnson. Idler. 

It is remarkable that our present version of the Scrip- 
tares makes no use, as far as the Compiler can discover, 
of the word meow; though there are several instances to 
be found in it of the use of means, in the sense and con- 
nexion contended for. M By thh means thou shah have 
no portion on this side the river." Ezra iv. 16. " That 
by means of death" &c Heb. ix. 15. It will scarcely be 
pretended, that the translators of the sacred volumes did 
not accurately understand the English language ; or that 
they would have admitted one form of this word, and 
rejected the Other, had not their determination been con- 
formable to the best usage. An attempt therefore to re- 
cover an old word, so long since disused by the most 
correct writers, *eems not likely to be successful ; espe- 
cially as the rejection of it is not attended with any in- 
convenience. 

The practice of the best and most correct writers, or 
a great majority of tbem, corroborated by general usage, 
forms, during its continuance, the standard of language ; 
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especially, if, in particular instances, this practice conti- 
nue, after objection and due consideration. Every con- 
nexion and application of words and phrases, thus sup- 
ported, must therefore be proper, and entitled to respect) 
if not exceptionable in a moral point of view* 

f t Si volet usus 
«* Quem penes arbitrium eat, et jus, ct .norma loquendi." box. 

On this principle, many forms of expression, not less 
deviating from the general analogy of the language, than 
those before mentioned, are to be considered as strictly 
proper and justifiable. Of this kind are the following. 
" None of them are varied to express the gender ;'* and 
yet won* originally signified no one. u He himself shall 
' do the work :" here, what was at first appropriated to 
the objective, isnow properly used as the nominative 
case. u You have behaved yourselves well :" in this ex- 
ample, the word you is put in the nominative case plural, 
with strict propriety ; though formerly it was confined 
to the objective case, and ye exclusively used for the 
nominative. 

With respect to anomalies and variations of language, 
thus established, it is the grammarian's business to sub- 
mit, not to remonstrate. In pertinaciously opposing the 
decision of proper authority, and contending for obsolete 
modes of expression, he may, indeed, display learning 
and critical sagacity ; and, in some degree, obscure 
points that are sufficiently clear and decided ; but he can- 
not reasonably hope, either to succeed in his aims, or to 
assist the learner, in discovering and respecting the true* 
standard and principles of language. 

Cases which custom has left dubious, are certainly 
within the grammarian's province. Here, he may rea- 
son and remonstrate on the ground of derivation, analo- 
gy, and propriety ; and his reasonings may refine and 
improve the language : but when authority speaks out 
and decides the point, it were perpetually to unsettle the 
language, to admit of cavil and debate. Anomalies then* 
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under the limitation mentioned, become the law, as 
clearly as the plainest analogies. 

The reader will perceive that, in the following senten- 
ces, the use of the word mean in the old form has a very 
uncouth appearance : " By the mean of adversity we are 
often instructed." " He preserved his health by mean of 
exercise." w Frugality is one mean of acquiring a com- 
petency." They should be, u By means of adversity," 
&c. " By means of exercise/* &c. " Frugality is one 
means ;" &c. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the substantive 
mean in the singular number, and in that number only, 
to signify mediocrity, middle rate, &c. as, " This is a 
mean between the two extremes.** But in the sense of 
instrumentality, it has been long disused by the best au- 
thors, and by almost every writer. 

This means and that means should be used only when 
they refer to what is singular ; these means and those 
means, when they respect plurals : as, " He lived tempe- 
rately, and by this means preserved his health ;** " The 
scholars were attentive, industrious, and obedient to their 
tutors ; and by these means acquired knowledge." 

We have enlarged on this article, that' the young stu- 
dent may be led to reflect on a point so important, as 
that of ascertaining the standard of propriety in the use 
of language. 

2. When two persons or things are spoken of in a 
sentence, and there is occasion to mention them again 
for the sake of distinction, that is used in reference to 
the former, and this, in reference to the latter : as, " Self- 
love, which is the spring of action in the soul, is ruled 
by reason : but for that, man would be inactive ; and but 
for this, he would be active to no end*" 

3. The distributive adjective pronouns, each, every, 
either, agree with the nouns, pronouns, and verbs, of the 
singular number only : as, " The king of Israel, and 
Jehosophat, the king of Judah, sat each on his throne ;" 
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" Every tree is knpwit by Us fruit:" unless the plural 
noun convey a collective idea : as, " Every six months; 
u Every hundred years."— —The following phrases are 
exceptionable. "Let each esteem others better than 
themselves:" It ought to be "himself" " It is requisite 
that the language should be both perspicuous and cor- 
rect : in proportion as either of these two qualities are 
muting, the language is imperfect :" it should be " is" 
u 'Tis observable, that every one of the letters bear date 
after his banishment, and contain a complete narrative of 
all his story afterwards j" it ought to be u bears" and 
w they contain." 

JSither is often used improperly, instead of each : as, 
" The king of Israel, and Jehosophat the king of Judah, 
sal either of them on his throne j" M Nadab and Abihu, 
the sons of Aaron, took either of them bis censer." Each 
signifies both of them taken distinctly or separately ; 
either properly signifies only the one or the other of them 
taken disjunctively. 

In the course of this work, some examples will appear 
of erroneous translations from the Holy Scriptures, with 
respect to grammatical construction : but it may be pro- 
per to remark, that notwithstanding these verbal mis- 
takes, the Bible, for the size of it, is the most accurate 
grammatical composition that we have in the English 
language. The authority of several eminent gramma- 
rians might be adduced in support of this assertion ; but 
it may be sufficient to mention only that of Dr. Lowth, 
who says, "The present translation of the Bible, is the 
best standard of the English language." 

n. ADJECTIVES. 

4. Adjectives are sometimes improperly applied as 
adverbs: as, w indifferent honest ; excellent well ; mise* 
rable poor ;•' instead of tt Indifferently honest ; excel- 
lently well ; miserably poor." "He behaved himself 
conformable to that great -example ;" ^confommdly.*' 
* Endeavour to live hereafter suitable to a person in thy 
* 2 
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» 

station ;•• " suitably }"•*! can never think so very mean 
of him \ n "mednfy/*' «He describes this river agreea- 
ble to the common fading :»* " agreeably." « Agreea- 
ble to my promise, I now write :" "agreeably" « Thy 
exceeding great reward :** When united to an adjective, 
or adverb not ending in ly y the word exceeding has ly add- 
ed to it : as, « exceedingly dreadful, exceedingly great ;" 
" exceedingly well, exceedingly more, active :**• but when 
it is joined to an adverb or adjective, having that termi- 
nation, the /y is omitted: as, "Some men think ex- 
ceeding clearly, and reason exceeding forcibly :" " She 
appeared, on this occasion, exceeding lovely.** " He 
acted in this business bolder than was expected :" a They 
behaved the noblest, because they were disinterested." 
They should have been, u more boldly j most nobly. "<-— 
The acljective pronoun such is often misapplied : as, " He 
was such an extravagant young man, that he spent his 
whole patrimony in a few years :" it should be, u so extra- 
vagant d young man" " I never before saw such large 
trees :'' « saw trees so large" When we refer to the 
species or nature of a thing, the word such is properly 
applied :. as, " Such a temper is seldom found :" but 
when degree is signified, we use the word so : as, " So 
bad a temper is seldom found." 

Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives: 
as, " The tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, 
but suitably to his offence ;" " suitable.* " They were 
seen wandering about solitarily and distressed ;" «so&* 
tary" 4< He lived in a manner agreeably to the dictates 
of reason, and religion ;" " agreeable.* 9 " The study of 
syntax should be previously to that of punctuation ;" 
"previous"* 

5. Double comparatives and superlatives should be 
avoided: such as, "A worser conduct;" a On lesqer 
hopes •" a A more serener temper ;" " The most strait- 
est sect ;" " A more superior work." * They should be, 

■ T . II ■ J. J 

* For. the rule ^determine, whether an adjective or. any adverb 
is to be ufed, fee Engltih Exerciies. EUvintb edition, page 1x3. 
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" worse conduct ;" a less hopes ;" M a nifore serene tern* 
per ;" " the straitest sect ;" " a superior work." 

6. Adjectives that have in themselves a superlative 
signification^. do not properly admit of die superlative or 
comparative form superadded: such as, "Chief, ex- 
treme, perfect, right, f universal, supreme," &c. ; which 
are sometimes improperly written, " Chiefest, extrem- 
est, perfectest, lightest, most universal, most supreme," 
&c. The following expressions are therefore improper. 
" He sometimes claims admission to the chiefest offices." 
" The quarrel became so unroeraal and national ;" u A 
method of attaining the tightest and greatest happiness." 
The phrases, so perfect, so rights so extreme, so uni- 
versal, &c. are incorrect ; because they imply that one 
thing is less perfect, less extreme, Sec. than another, 
which is not possible. 

7. Inaccuracies are often found in the way in which 
the degrees of comparison are applied and construed. 
The following are examples of wrong construction in 
this respect : " This noble nation hath, of all others, ad* 
mitted fewer corruptions." The word feyotr is here con- 
strued precisely as if it were the superlative. It should 
be, " This noble nation hath admitted fewer corruptions 
than any other." We commonly say> " This is the 
weaker of the two ;" or, " The weakest of the two :" 
but the former is the regular mode of expression, 
because there are only two things compared. " The 
vice of covetousness is what enters deepest into 
the soul of any other." "He celebrates the church 
of England as the most perfect of all others." Both 
these modes of expression are faulty: we should 
not say, " The best of any man," or, " The best of any 
other man," for u the best of men^" The sentences 
may be corrected by substituting the comparative in the 
room of the superlative. cl The vice, &c. is what enters 
deeper into the soul than any other." " He celebrates, 
&c. as more perfect than any other." It is also possible 
to retain the superlative, and render the expression 
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grammatical. " Covetousness, of all vices, enters the 
deepest into the souj." " He celebrates, &c. as the most 
perfect of all churches." These sentences contain other 
errors, against which it is proper to caution the learner. 
The words deeper and deepest^ being intended for ad- 
verbs, should have been more deeply, most deeply* The 
„ phrases more perfect and moat perfect, are improper ; be- 
cause perfection admits of no degrees of comparison. 
We may say nearer or nearest to perfection, or more or 
less imperfect. 

8. In some cases, adjectives should not be separated 
from their substantives, even by words which modify 
their meaning, and make but one sense with them : as, 
tt A large epough number surely." It should be, u A 
number large enough." " The lower sort of people are 
good enough judges of one not very distant from them." 

The adjective is usually placed before its substantive : 
as", " A generous man ;" " Mow amiable a woman J* The 
instances in which it comes after the substantive, are the 
following!' 

1st, When something depends upon the adjective ; 
and when it gives a better sound, especially in poetry: 
as, "A man generous to his enemies ;** " Feed me with 
food convenient for me ;" " A tree three feet thick" " A 
body of troops fifty thousand strong ;" " The torrent 
tumbling through rocks abrupt** 

2d, When the adjective is emphatical : as, " Alexan- 
der the Great;" "Lewis the Bold;** " Goodness infi- 
nite ,•" ** Wisdom unsearchable" 

3d, When several adjectives belong to one substan- 
tive : as, " A man, just, wise, and charitable ;" " A wo- 
man, modest, sensible, and virtuous/ 9 

4th, When the adjective is preceded by an adverb : 
as, " A boy regularly studious ;" " A girl unaffectedly 
modest." 

5 th, Whert the verb to be, in any of its variations, 
comes between a substantive and an adjective, the ad- 
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jective may frequently either precede or follow it : as, 
" The man is happy ;" or, u happy is the man "who makes 
virtue his choice:" " The interview was delightful;*' or 
" delightful was the interview," 

6th, When the adjective expresses some circumstance 
of a substantive placed after an active verb : as, tt Vanity 
often' renders its possessor despicable' 9 In an exclama- 
tory sentence, the adjective generally precedes the sub- 
stantive ; as, (t How despicable does vanity often render 
its possessor 1" 

There is sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in 
placing the adjective before the verb, and the substantive 
immediately after it : as, " Great is the Lord ! just and 
true are thy ways, thou King of saints !" 

Sometimes the word all is emphatically put after a 
number of particulars comprehended under it. " Am- 
bition, interest, honour, all concurred." Sometimes a 
substantive, which likewise comprehends the preceding 
particulars, is used in conjunction with this adjective : 
as, " Royalists, republicans, churchmen, sectaries, cour- 
tiers, patriots, all parties, concurred in the illusion." 

An adjective pronouq, in the plural number, will some- 
times properly associate with a singular noun : as, "Our 
desire, your intention, their resignation. 1 ' This association 
applies rather to things of an intellectual nature, than to 
those which are corporeal. It forms an exception to the 
general rule. 

A substantive with its adjective is reckoned as one 
compounded word, whence they often take another ad- 
jective, and sometimes a third, and so on : as, " An old 
man ; a good old man j, a very learned, judicious, good 
old man." 

Though the adjective always relates to a substantive, 
it is, in many instances, put as if it were absolute ; es- 
pecially where the noun has been mentioned before, 
or is easily understood, though not expressed : as, " I 
often survey the green fields, as I am very fond of 
green? " The wise, the virtuous, the honoured, famed, 
and great," that is, " persons j" « The twelve," \ that is, 
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" apostles ;" ^ Have compassion on the floor ; be feet to 
the fame, and eyes to the b&nd" 

Substantives are often used as adjectives. In this case, 
the word so used is sometimes unconnected with the 
substantive to which it relates j sometimes connected 
with it by a hyphen ; and sometimes joined to it, so as 
to make the two words coalesce. The total separation 
is proper, when either of the two words is long, or when 
they cannot be fluently pronounced as one word : as, an 
adjective pronoun, a silver watch, a stone cistern : the 
hyphen is used, when both the words are short, and are 
readily pronounced as a single word: as coal-mine, corn- 
mill, fruit-tree : the words coalesce, when they are rea- 
dily pronounced together ; have a long established asso- 
ciation ; and are in frequent use : as, honeycomb, gin- 
gerbread, inkhorn, Yorkshire. 

Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive, and 
has another adjective joined to it : as, " The chief good ;" 
* c The vast immense of space." 

When an adjective has a preposition before it, the sub- 
stantive being understood, it takes the nature of an ad- 
verb, and is considered as an adverb : as, " In general, 
in particular, in haste," &c. ; that is, " Generally, parti- 
cularly, hastily/* 

Enow was formerly used as the plural of enough : but 
it is now obsolete. 

RULE IX. 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in the 
lingular number only, individually or collectively : 
as, <( A chriftian, an infidel, a fcore, a thoufand." 

The definite article the may agree with nouns 
in the fingular and plural number : as, " The gar* 
den, the houfes, the (tars.'* 

The articles are often properly omitted : when 
ufed, they fhould be juftly applied, according to 
their diftinct nature: as, "Gold is corrupting \ 
the fea is green ;_ a lion is bold." 
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It is of the nature of both the articles to determine or 
limit the thing spoken of. A determines it to be one 
single tiling of the kind, leaving it still uncertain Which : 
the determines which it is, or of many, which they are. 

The following passage will serve as an example of the 
different uses of a and the, and of the force of the sub* 
stantive without any article. " Man was made for soci- 
ety, and ought to extend his good will to all men : but 
a man will naturally entertain a more particular kindness 
for the men y with whom he has the most frequent inter- 
course ; and enter into a still closer Union with the man 
whose temper and disposition suit best with his own." 

As the articles are sometimes misapplied, it may be of 
some use to exhibit a few instances : " And I persecuted 
this way unto the death." The apostle does not mean 
any particular sort of death, but death in general : the 
definite article therefore is improperly used : it ought to 
-be " unto death," without any article. 

" When he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth ;" that is, according to this translation, 
" into all truth whatsoever, into truth of ail kinds ;" very 
different from the meaning of the evangelist, and from 
the original, ** intp all the truth ;" that is, * into all evan- 
gelical truth, all truth necessary for you to know." 

" Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ?** k ought to 
be * the wheel," used as an instrument for the particular 
purpose of torturing criminals. " The Almighty hath 
given reason to a man to be a light unto him :" it should 
rather be, u to man," m general. " This day is salvation 
come to this house, forasmuch as he also is the son of A- 
braham :" it ought to be, J 4 a son of Abraham." 

These remarks may serve to show the great import- 
ance of the proper use of the* article, and the excellence 
of the English language in this respect; which, by 
means of its two articles, does most precisely determine 
the extent of signification of common names. 

f. 

1. A nice distinction of the sense is sopae times made 
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by the use or omission of the article a. If I say; « He 
behaved with a little reverence ;" my meaning is posi- 
tive. If I say, ** He behaved with little, reverence ;" my 
meaning is negative. And these two are by no means 
the same, or to be used in the same cases. By the for- 
mer, I rather jifaise a person ; by the latter, I dispraise 
him. For the sake of this distinction, which ;s a very 
useful one, we maybetter bear the seeming impropriety 
of the article a before nouns of number. When I say, 
" There were few men with him ; M I speak diminutive? 
ly 9 and mean to represent them as inconsiderable : where- 
as, when I say, " There were a few men with him ;" I 
evidently intend to make the most of them. 

2.- In general, it may be sufficient to prefix the article 
to the former of two words in the same construction ; 
though the French never fail to repeat it in this case. 
" There were many hours, both of the night and day, 
which he could spend, without suspicion, in solitary 
thought." It might have been " of the night and of the 
day." And, for the sake of emphasis, we often repeat 
the article in a series of epithets. " He hoped that this 
title would secure him an ample and an independent au- 
thority." 

, 3. In common conversation, and in familiar style, we 
frequently omit the articles, . which might be inserted" 
With propriety in writing, especially in a grave style. 
« At worst, time might be gained by this expedient." 
** At the worst," would have been better in this place. 
" Give ine here John Baptist's head.?' There would have 
been more dignity in saying, " John the Baptist's head:" 
or, ". The fcead of John the Baptist." . 

The article the has sometimes a good effect in distin- 
guishing a person by an epithet. "In tho history of 
Henry the fourth, by Father Daniel, we are surprised at 
not finding him the great man." " I own I am often 
surprised that he should have treated so coldly, a man 
so much the gentleman." 
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This article is often elegantly put, after the manner 
of the French, for the pronoun possessive : as, •« He 
looks him full in the face ;" that is, " in his face." " In 
his presence they were to strike the forehead on the 
ground ;'* that is, " their foreheads .'* 

We sometimes, according to the French manner, re- 
peat the same article, when the adjective, on account of 
any clause depending upon it, is put after the substan- 
tive. " Of all the considerable governments arfiong the 
Alps, a commonwealth is a constitution the most adapted 
of any to the poverty of those countries/* " With such 
a specious title as that of blood, which with the multi- 
tude is always a claim, the strongest, and the most easily 
comprehended." u They are not the men in the nation 
the most difficult to be replaced. 1 ' ' 

RULE X. 

One fubftantive governs another, fignlfying a 
different thing, in the pofleffive or genitive cafe : 
as, " My father's houfe \ 9 " Man's happinefs -" 
" Virtue's reward." 

When the annexed substantive signifies the safne 
thing as the first, there is no vaiiation of case: as, 
" George, king of Great Britain, elector of Hanover," 
&c. ; tt Pompey contended with Caesar, the greatest ge-' 
neral of his time ;" " Religion, the support of adversity, 
adorns prosperity/ 7 Nouns thus circumstanced are said 
to be m afifiosition to each other. The interposition of a 
relative and verb will sometimes break the construction : 
as, " Pompey contended with Caesar, w/jo was the great- . 
est general of his time." Here the word general is in the 
nominative case, governed by note 4, under Rule xi. 

The preposition of joined to a substantive, is not al- 
ways equivalent to the possessive case. It is only so, 
when the expression can be converted into the regular 
form of the possessive case. We can say, " The reward 
of virtue," and " Virtue's reward :'* but though it is pro- 
per to say, " A crown of gold/* we cannot convert the 
expression into the possessive case, and say, " Gold's 
crowu." 

P 
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Substantives govern pronoun* as well as nouujvm the 
possessive case : as, «* Every tree is known* ty to fruit;" 
<* Goodness brings its reward ;" " That desk is wftr ."* 

The genitive #« isoftet* improperly used for;'***, on id. 
is ; as, « Its my book.!* 

The pronoun '«** when detached: from the noun to 
which it relates, is to be considered, not as, a possessive; 
pronoun, but as the; genitive oase of the personal 
pronoun : as, " This composition- is to'*."* ic Whose book 
is thsft ?" ** £B*J' If we used the noun itself, we should* 
say, " This composition. is John's*" ^ Whose book is 
that r " EluuV The position, wiU be still more e#i- 
dent, when, we consider that' berth. the? pronouns in the 
flowing sentence must have a. similar construction : 
" Is it her or his honour that; is tarnished ?""Itis.not 
hers, but his. 19 

Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or possessive 
epse stands alone, the Jajfcter one* by whjfch it is governed 
being understood: as, " I .called., at. the bookseller/*," 
that is, M at the bookseller's .shqfl." 

1; If several nouns come together in. the genitive.; 
case, the apostrophe with s is annexed to the last, and 
understood to the rest : as* "John and Eliza's books :" 
" This was my father, mothers and uncle's advice-." 
But when any words intervene* perhaps, on account of 
the increased pause* the sign of the possessive should be- 
annexed to each: as* " They are John's as well as Eli* 
za's books;" "I* had the physician's, the surgeon/^ and ; 
the apothecary's assistance." 

2. In poetry, the additional.* is frequently omitted, t 
but, the apostrophe retained, in the same manner as in* 
substantives of the plural number ending in s: as, " The 
wrath of Peleus' son." ; This seems not so allowable, in 
prose; which the following erroneous examples will de r - 
monstrate: tc Moses' minister;" M Prunellas' wife;" 
" Festus caree into Felix' room" " These* answers were. 
made to the witness' questions/' But ureases which 
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would give too trftdh ctf the hissing 'found, or increase 
the dlfeculty bT*p«>nurtciatidn, the omission takes place 
even in <proste« as, -«!For righteousness* sake ;" a For 
eonscletice' &aW> 

3. liittle explanatory circumstances are particularly 
awkward between a genitive case, and the word which 
usually follows it ; as, " She began to extol the farmer's, 
as she called him, excellent understanding." It ought 
to be, " the excellent understanding of the farmer, as she 
called him. 1 ' 

'4. Whe*h a setftenee cons&ts of terms signifying a 
name ahd an 'ofificfe, Or of any expressions by which one 
part fe descViptiVe or tfxplfenfctory of the Other, it may 
occasion sdftfe doubt to which of them the Sign of the 
genfttve -case should be annexed ; 'or whether it should 
be subjoined to them both. Thu^, some would say; 
ft I left'tfie parcel at Smiths the bookseller;" others, 
* at Smith the bookseller's ;" and perhaps others, w at 
SmithV* the booksellers." The firfct of these form* is 
mast fcgtt&able to the En'gHfllh idiom ; and if the addition 
consists of two or more words, the ease seams to be teas 
dubious; as, " I left the pared at Smith's, fhe booksel- 
ler And stationer/' But as this subject requites a Ifttfe 
turthefr explanation totwafce it intelligible to the learn- 
ers, we shall acM a few observations tending to unfold its 
ptiftciples. 

A phrase in which the words are so connected and 
dependent, asio aAfrtk of no pause before the concRiSiOh} 
necessarily requites the gfenitive sign at or rfeat the etfft 
of the phrase : *s, « Whoste prerogative is it? It Is thte 
Mug of <**eat Britain's ;* * That is tfhe duke of Bridge* 
water** canal ;* "The bishop olf Land'afPs excellent 
bbtfk ;" " The fcord ttiayo* 0f LotioWs Authority j" 
« The fcaplain tf the 'guard's fefcufee.* 

When woYds in apposition follow teacti ether in {prick 
«fcc*Sfcton, it seems also tnbst agreeable to out idiom, ft* 
give thfe Vign of the ^enitife a similar situation ; espe- 
cially if the noun which governs the genitive be express- 
ed : as, w The emperor Leopold's •" " Dionysius the 
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tyrant's;" "Fjm* David my servant's sake;" "Give me 
John the BafitisVs head ;V Paul the a/iostle's advice/* 
But when a pause is proper, and the governing noun not 
expressed ; and when the latter part of the sentence is 
extended ; it appears to be requisite that the sign should 
be applied to the first genitive, and understood to the 
other : as, " I reside at lord Stormont's, my old patron 
and benefactor ;"" Whose glory did he emulate ? He 
emulated Caesar's, the greatest general of antiquity.'' 
In the following sentences, it would be very awkward to 
place the sign, either /at the end of each of the clauses, 
or at the end of the latter one alone: " These psalms 
are David's, the king, priest, and prophet of the Jewish 
people ;" " We staid a month at lord Lyttel ton's, the 
ornament of his country, and the, friend of ever)' virtue/* 
The sign of the genitive case may very properly be un- 
derstood at the end of these members^ an ellipsis at the 
latter part of sentences being a common construction in 
our language ; as the learner will see by one or two 
examples : " They wished to submit, but he did not ;" 
that is, " he did not wish to submit ;" " He said it was 
Iheir concern, but not his ;" that is, w not his concern" t 
. If we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the 
last clause only, we shall perceive that a resting place is 
wanted, and that the connecting circumstance is placed 
too remotely, to be either perspicuous or agreeable : as, 
« Whose glory did he emulate ?" " He emulated Caesar, 
the greatest general of antiquity's;" " These psalms are 
David, the king, priest, and prophet of the Jewish fieo- 
pie's'* It is much better to say, " This is Paul's advice, 
the christian hero, and great apostle of the gentiles," 
than, " This is Paul the christian hero, and great apos- 
tle of the, gentiles' advice." On the other hand, the 
application of the genitive sign to both or all of the nouns 
in apposition, would be generally harsh and displeasing, 
and perhaps in some cases .incorrect: as, " The empe- 
ror's Leopold's ;" " King's George's :" « Charles's the 
second's i" "The parcel was left at Smith's, the book- 



toilers and stafotletV* Tte rates whlbh we fiavfe em 
deavoured to elucidate* Will prevent the inconvenience of 
both these modes of eftpreasf on ; and they appear to be 
aimpie* perspicuous, and consistent with the idiom of the 
language* 

5. The English genitive has often an unpleasant 
sound ; so that We daily thake more use oT the particle. 
of to express thfe same relation. There is something 
awkward in the following sentences, in Which this me- 
thod has not beeti taken. w The general, in the arrny k s 
name- tmblished a declaration* " The commons* vote.*' 
*The Lords' house." * Unless he is Very ignorant of 
the kingdoms ctfnditioft* It \vere certainly better to 
say, * in the frame of the army ;" « The Votes of the 
coinrflorts *' " *The house of lords ;* * The condition, of 
ti>e kftigdbnV* it is also rather harsh to use two En- 
glish genitives with tire same substantive ; as, %t Whont 
he acquainted frith the pope's and the king's pleasure." 
* The pleasure of the pope and the king, would have 
been better. 

We sometimes ttieet with three substantives depend- 
ent on one anbther, and connected by the preposition of 
applied to eath of them t as, " The severity of the dis- 
tress of the son of the king, touched the nation 5" but 
tins mod* of enpreasion is not totoe recommended. It 
would be better to. say* « The severe distress ef the 
knu*'s son, touched the nation." We have a striking 
instance of this laborious mode of expression hi the fat* 
lowing sentenced "Of sortie qf the books of tuck of 
these classes of literature) a catalogue will be given at 
the end of fee work*" 

6. In some cases, We use both the genitive termina- 

" . discovery.of Sir 

► we throw 
form, this method is absolutely 
necessafy, iri order to distinguish the sense,, and to give,' 
the idea Of property strictly so called, which is the most 
important of the relations expressed bf the genitive case.il 

p a "'!:■'■ ' 
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for the expressions, "This picture of my friend," and 
* This picture of my friend's," suggest very different 
ideas. The latter only is that of property in the strict- 
est sense. The idea would, doubtless, be conveyed in a ' 
better manner, by saying, " This picture belonging to 
my friend." 

When this double genitive, as some grammarians 
term it, is not necessary to distinguish the sense, and es- 
pecially in a grave style, it is generally omitted. Except 
to prevent ambiguity, it seems to be allowable only in 
oases which suppose the existence of a plurality of sub- 
jects of the same kind. In the expressions, w A subject 
of the emperor's ;" " A sentiment of my brother's j" 
more than one subject, and one sentiment, are supposed 
to belong to the possessor. But when this plurality is 
neither intimated, nor necessarily supposed, the double 
genitive, except as before mentioned, should not be used; 
as, " This house of the governor is very commodious ;" 
^Tbe^crown of the king was stolen ;*' " That privilege 
of the scholar was never abused." (Seepage 56.) But 
after all that can be said for this double genitive, as it is 
terrried, some grammarians think that it would be bet- 
ter to avoid the use of it altogether, and to give^he sen- 
timent another form of expression. 

. 7. .When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning* 
with a participle of the present tense, is used as one 
name, or. to express one idea or circumstance, the noun 
on which it depends may be put in the genitive case ; 
thus, . instead of saying, " What is the reason of this 
penson dismissing his servant so hastily ?" that is, 
" What is the reason of this person in dismissing his 
servant so hastily ?". we may say, and perhaps ought to 
say, " What is the reason of this person's dismissing of 
his servant so hastily V' Just as' we. say, a What is the. 
reason 6fthi& person's hasty dismission of his servant?'* 
So .also', we say, "I remember it being reckoned a great 
exploit;*' or more properly, "I remember its being 
reckoned," Sec. The folio wing sentence is correct and 
proper: "Much will depend ori ' the fiufiW* composing 
but more on hU reading frequently /' It would nat be 
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accurate to say, " Much will depend on the pupil com- 
paring" &c. We also properly say \, " This will be the 
effect of the pupil's competing frequently ;" instead 1 o# 
" Of the pupil' composing frequently." *' 

RULE XL . 

Active yerbs govern the objective <afe:<!as* 
* -Truth, ennobles her /' " She comforts' me : n 
" They fupport us /' ' " Virtue rewards ier.fot- 
lowers." v 

In English, the nominative case, denoting the subject,; 
usually goes before the verb ; and the objective case, de- 
noting the object, follows the verb active •> and it is the, 
order that determines the case in nouns ; as, " Alexander 
conquered the Persians." but the pronoun having a pro-, 
per form for each of those cases, is sometimes, when it 
is in the objective case, placed before the verb ; and, 
when it is in the nominative case, follows the object and 
verb ; as, " Whom ye ignorantly worship, him declare I 
unto you." 

This position of the pronoun sometimes occasions its. 
proper case and government to be neglected : as in the 
following instances : " Who should I esteem more than> 
the wise and good ?" " By the character of those who- 
you choose for your friends, your own is likely to be 
formed.* " Those are the persons who he thought true 
to his interests." " Who should I see. the other day butf 
my old friend i M " Whosoever the court favours." In 
all these places it ought to be whom, the relative being 
governed in the objective case by the verbs " esteem, 
choose, thought," &c. " He, who under all pepper cir- 
cumstances, has the boldness to speak truth, choose for 
thy friend ;" It should be i( him who," &c. , 

Verbs neuter do not act upon, pr, govern, nouns 7 an$l 
pronouns. " He sleeps; thev muse" Sec. .are not tran- 
sitive. They are, therefore, riot followed by an objective; 
case, specifying the object of an action^ . But when ttes 
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one* «t «n dbj«ct 6f actiott* *c4ntfs After such verbs* 
though it may *arty the appearance of being governed 
by tbeiw* it is affimted by a f**eposktbtt or sortie other 
word understood : as, M Ifc resided many years [that is 1 , 
for or during many years] in that street :" " He rode 
several miles [that is, fororstkrmigh the space of several 
miles] on that day ;" <4 He lay an hour [that is, during 
aft hour] in gtettt feature.** Itt tite ffort&e*, « To tf i*am 
a dream/* "To kve a virtuous life, 1 ' lib. it appears that 
the noun expresses the same, notion with the verb, and 
thatit is no object of an action. 

I.. Some writers, however, use certain neuter verbs as 
if they were transitive, puttifig after them the objective 
case, agreeably to the French construction of reciprocal 
verbs ; but this custom is so fdvfcign to the itfibhi of tne 
English tongtsfc, that it oiigfit nbt to be adopted or imi- 
tate*. The fofrowing are some instances of this brat- 
tice. ** BepeHtfag Mm df his design" " The king sooH 
found reason id repent him of his provoking such dan* 
gerous enemies." « The popular lords did not fail td 
Marge themselves oh the subject." n The nearer his 
successes approached him to the throne." " Gojlee thee* 
away into the land of Judah" « I think it by no means 
a fit and decent thing to vie charities," &c. » They have 
s^ent their whole time and pains to ngrti the sacred 
With' the profane chronology." 

2* Active verbs are sometimes as improperly made 
neuter ; as, 4< I must premise with three tircumetancefc." 
* Those that think to ingratiate with him by cahimai- 
atiiigtneV' 

5. The neuter verb is varied like the active ; l bul, hav* 
ifig in some degree the nature of the passive, it admits, 
ifr many instances, of the passive form, retaining still 
the neuter signification, chiefly in such verbs as signify 
some sort of tnotiofc, Orehange of place or cotiditioh :as, 
•♦l ant come; I Was gone; lam grown; 1 was; Men.* 
The following eiamples, however, appear to be errone- 
ous, in giving the tteuter vertre a jfossjv* fcttn, instead 
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of an active one. " The rule of our holy religion, from 
which we are infinitely swerved. 9 * " The whole obliga- 
tion of that law and covenant was also ceased." " Whose 
number was now amounted to three hundred." ** This 
mareschal, upon some discontent, was entered into a con- 
spiracy against his master." " At the end of a cam- 
paign, when half the men are deserted or killed/' It 
should be, " have swerved, had ceased," &c. 

4. The verb to be, through all its variations, has the 
same case after it, as that which next precedes it : " / 
am he whom they invited ;" u It may be (or might have 
been) he, but it cannot be (or could not have been) /;" 
" It is impossible to be they ;" " // seems to have been 
he, who conducted Jumself so wisely ;" " It appeared to 
be she that transacted the business ;" " I understood it to 
be him ;" " I believe it to have been them ;" " We at 
first took it to be hers but were afterwards convinced 
that it was not she." u He is not the person who it seemed 
he was." w He is really the person who he appeared to 
be." " She is not now the woman whom they represented 
her to have been." u Whom do you fancy him to be ?" 
By these examples, it appears that this substantive verb 
has no government of case, but serves, in all its forms, 
as a conductor to the cases ; so that the two cases which) 
in the construction of the sentence, are the next before 
and after it, must always be alike. Perhaps this subject 
will be more intelligible to the learner, by observing, that 
the words in the cases preceding and* following the verb 
to be, may be said to be in afifiosition to each other* 
Thus, in the sentence, " I understood it to be him," the 
words it and him are in apposition ; that is, « they refer 
to the same thing, and are in the- same case." 

The following sentences contain deviations from the 
rule, and exhibit the pronoun in a wrong case : *Tt might 
have been him, but there is no proof of it ;" " Though I 
was blamed, it could not have been me ;* " I saw one 
whom I took to be she ; %> « She is the person who I under- 
" »tood it to have been \ n u Who do you think me to be ?J' 
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" Whom do ancn say that I am-? 1 ' « Anditriw* tbbfc ye 
that I am ?" 

Passive verbs which signify naming, He have the 
fiame case (before and rffter them: as, " He was ballad 
Caesar 4 She was -named Penelope; ifomer is styled the 
prance of poets ; $ames was created a duke; The gene* 
«al waB saluted ^emperor ; the professor was appointed 
tutor to the .prince"* 

5. The auxiliary >&f governs the objective case: as, 
"Let him beware .;" " Let -us judge candidly;" « Let 
them not:presurae ;" " Let Charge study his lesson," 

fcut/fc xn. 

One verb governs another that follows it, or de* 
fiends upon it, m the itxtertive taood * as, " Oeafe 
** lb evil ; learn )fo A well f <c We Should be pre- 
pared to render an account of our Actions/' 

The prepofition 4a» though generally tifed before 
the latter verb, is fotaetimes properly emitted : «*> 
" I %eard kirn fay it f inftead. of " to fey it." 

The verbs which have commonly other verbs -following 
them in the infinitive mood, without the sign to, are Bid, 
dare, need, make, see, hear, feel ; and also, let, not used 
as an auxiliary; and perhaps a few others^ as, " I bade 
him doit;" « Ye dare not do it;" « I saw him do H ;" 
* I heard him say it :" " Thou lettest him go." ; 

1. In the following passages, the word A>, the sign of 
the infinitive mood, where it is distinguished by Italic 
characters, is superfluous and improper. u I have ob- 
served some satirists to use," &c. " To, pee so many to 
make so little conscience of so great a sin." u It cannot 
but be a delightful spectacle to God and angels, to see a 
young person* besieged by powerful temptations on every 
side, to acquit himself gloriously, and resolutely to hold 
out against the most violent assaults ; to behold one in 
the prime and .flower of his age, that is courted by «plea- 
sures and honours, by the devil, and all the bewitching 

9 See Englifh Jgxercifes, nth edit p. 71. The Note* 
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vanities. o£ tiler world, to reject all thfeaty.aod.ta cleave- 
stoadfeetiy untaGod;" 

This mood has also been improperly usedi in. the foU 
lowing places,: "I ami not like: other men, to envy the- 
talents, I cannot reach," " Grammarians^havc denied^ 
oi^ab teaotr doubted, tbom/ode genuine." "•Thatall our' 
doings Maybe ordered bjj ttiy, governance* fordo always* 
wlia&isirtghteous/iiiithy sight" 

The? infinitive is frequently governed by; adjeettves* 
substantives,* and participles: as* "He is. eager to* 
loam;!' "She is worthy tou be loved ^ «* They *»« a 
desbe-to improve*" " Endeavouring' to persuade." 

The infinitive mood has* much of the nature of a sub* 
stantiue*. expreasidgHhe action itself which the verb Big* 
ntfiesj as.the-partioiple has the, nature of, an adjective*. 
Thus^ the infinitive mood does the office of: a substantive 
indifferent cases;: in the nominative ;. as,. « To/afay is; 
pleasant ;" ia; the objective* as* "Bqjslore to-fitey,;"* 
" Fori towatf is present with me ;: but t* perform; that! 
which is good, I find nofc" 

The infinitive mood is often made absolute* on used; 
independemfy on the rest; ofithescntence* supplying tbe' 
place ofi the. conjunction that, with the potential mooch 
as* "To.comess the truth, i wasin fault;" "To btghv 
with the first ;•' « To proceed ;" " To conclude ;? that* 
is, " Ti»r I may confess,' ' &c* 

RUL£ XIII. 

Ill the ufe of words and phrafes which, in points 
of timev relate to each other, a due regard to that: 
relation fhould be obferved. Ihftead of faying,. 
i€ The Lord bath. given, and the Lord hath taken, 
away;" we fhould fay, " The Lord #m*, and the 
Lord bath taken away." Inftead of, fC I remtmier: 
the family more than twenty years ;" it fhould be, 
"I have remembered the family more than twenty, 
years." 

It is not easy to give particular rules for the manage*- 
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mcnt of the moods and tenses of verbs with respect to 
one another, so that they may be proper and consistent. 
The best rule that can be given is this very general one, 
w To observe what the sense necessarily requires." It 
may, however, be of use to give a few examples of irre- 
gular construction. " The last week I intended to have 
written^" is a very common phrase; the infinitive being 
in the past time, as well as the verb which it follows. 
But it is certainly wrong : for how long soever it now is 
since I thought of writing, " to write" was then present 
to me, and must still be considered as present, when I 
bring back that time, and the thoughts of it. It ought, 
therefore, to be, " The last week I intended to write" 
The following sentences are also erroneous : "I cannot 
excuse the remissness of those whose business it should 
have been, as it certainly was their interest, to have in- 
terposed their good offices." u There were two circum- 
stances which made it necessary for them to have lost no 
time." " History painters would have found it difficult 
to have invented such a species of beings." They ought 
to be, " to interpose, to lose, to invent" " On the mor- 
row, because he should have known the certainty, 
wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he loosed him." 
It ought to be, " because he would know" or rather, 
"being willing to know*" "The blind man said unto 
htm, Lord, that. I might receive my sight." " If by any 
means I might attain unto. the resurrection of the dead;" 
" may" in both places, would have been better. " From 
his biblical knowledge, he appears to study the Scrip- 
tures with great attention ;" " to^have studied," Sec " I 
feared that I should have lost it, before I arrived at the 
city ;*' " should lose it" " I had rather walk ;" It should 
be, " I would rather walk." "It would have afforded me 
no satisfaction, if I could perform it:" it should be, " if 
I could have performed it 5" or, ." It would afford me no 
satisfaction, if I could perform it." 

To preserve consistency in the time of verbs, we must 
recollect that, in the subjunctive mood, the present and 
imperfect tenses often carry with them a future sense ; 
and that the auxiliaries should and would 9 in the imperfect 



littles, are used J*«x$ress the preset and future as well 
aa the past : for which see £*ge 83* * 

% ^ 1 . Ifls proper further to*«t*serve, that veifcs of the in- 
',.* finkiae-mc^in the foMowing form ; "to write/' <f tobe 
ivritmg," an8 " to be written?' always denote southing 4 
contemfwrcyy mth th*Ame of the governing lJacb, or aub- 

% sequent t&it .~„but whefrwerbs of that mood are expressed ' 
as follows ; " 'Eqghave been wrUjag," * to have written," 

• and <* tctfiave been written,"^ they always denote some- 
thing antecedent to the timcjpf the governing ve A. This 

- remark is thought to be jof importance ; .for if duly at- 
tended to, it will, in most cases, be sufficient to direct us 
hi the relative application of these tenses/ 

"c The following sentence is p*bperly*nd analogically* 
expressed : " I found hinvbetter than i expected to find 
him/' " Expected to have fount tnta," is irreconcilable 
alike to grammar and to sense. Indeed all verbs e$*' 
pr&sive of hope, desire, intention, or command, must 
invariably be followed by the present, and not the perfect 
■of the infinitive* Everyper$€fr would perceive an error 
in this expression ; *' It is long since I commanded him 
to have done it:" Yet "expected to have found* 9 is no 
better. It is as clear that the finding must be posterior 
to the expectation, a&that the obedience must be posterior 
to the command. ^ 

In the sentence which follows, the verb is with 
propriety put in the perfect tense of the infinitive mood ; 
u It would have afforded me great pleasure, as often as* , 
I reflected upon it, to have been the messenger of such • 

"intelligence." As the 'message, in this instance, was 
antecedent to the oleasure, <and not contemporary with 
it; the verb expressive of the message must denote fhat 
antecedence, by being in the perfect of the infinitive. If 
the message and the pleasure Mad been referred to as 
contemporary, the subsequent verb would, with equal 
propriety, have beet* put in the* present of theHnfinitrve": • 
as, " It would have afforded me great pleasure, to be the 
messenger of such intelligence.* 1 In the former instance, ' 
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the phrase jn question is ^equivafenMtf^se words ; " If 
I had beenife messenger ;"4p the latter instance, to this 
expression; €t Being ^the'iiacssenger/'-r-For a further • 
discussion tff this subject, see the ZVn/A edition of the ' 

, K«y to^the Exjercises, itifri«*ii. ^.The Ndte. " .'. 
4 It is projjer to inform the 1earjt$t that, in order to ex- 

♦* pre&s the past time with the defective verbo^dfe the per- 
fec'tbf the infinitive irast always be^ i|sed : as, " He 
ought to hav+d<fye it." \Vhen we use this veifc, this is 
the only possible way to distinguish the past from the 
present. . -' c 

In support of th£ positions advanced under this rule, 
we can produce the sentiments of eminent grammari- 
ans ; amongst $bom j*re Lowth and Campbell. But * 
there are* sfcme 'writers qb grammar, who* strenuously 
maintain., ttikt the governed verb in the infinitive oVight 
^t* be in Ine pasfctense, when the yerb which governs it, 
is in the past time, Though this cannot be admitted, 
in the instances which we have already given under thifc 
rule, or in an/ instances^ a similar nature, yet there 
can be no doubt that, in many cases, in which the thing 
referred to preceded the governing verb, it would be pro* 
per and allowable. We may say ; " Frota a conversa- « 
tion I once h*4 with him, he appeared to have studied 
Homer with 'great care and judgment ;" life would be pro- 
per also to -say, " From his conversation, he appears tohave 
studied Homer with great careand judgment;" "That un- 
happy man is, sufifi&ed to have died by- violence." These 

* / examples are not only^consistent with our rule, but ifiey 

confirm and illustrate it. II is the tense of the govern- # 
- ing verb only, that mark$what is called the absolute 
tim**; tne tense of the v$jb governed, marks solely its 
Telati%$ time with respect to tpe other. 

To as*erl, as some.Wfliters do, tfcaj; verbs in the infini- 
tive mood have no tenses, no relative distinctions of pre- 
. pent, past,«And futttre, is inconsistent with just gramma- 
tical views, of the -subject. That these verbs associate 
"with verbs in aij the tenses, is no propf of their having no 
«, peculiar time of their ^>Wfe Whatever period the go- 
verning verb assume*, whether present, past, or future, 
the governed Trfrb in the infinitive always respects that 
period, ambits time is calculated from it. Thus, the 
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time of the infinitive may be bdbr^fSafter, or the same " 
• - 'as, the time of the governin^-nerb, according as the thing 
signified by the innjiitivt is sapptited tape before, after, 
or present \jith, the thing denoted by the governing verb. 
14 is, therefore* wilh great propriety, that tenses are as-' 
. signed to .verbs of tfie infinitive mood. The point ot 
, time from which they are computet!, is of n<j consequence ; 
since present* past, and future, are .completely applicable 
to them. 

We shall conclude our observations under this rule, by 
remarking, that 4jrough it is oftei}. proper Jx>* use the 
perfect, of the infinitive after the governing verb, y5pt 
there are particular cases, in which it would be better to 
give the'expression a different form. Thus, instead of 
saying, M 1 wish to have written to him sooner," * I then 
wished to Ha/e w&leji to* him sooner," c< He will one, 
day wish t<y h%*e written sooner;" it would be more 
perspicuous and forcible, as well as more Jlgfeeahle to 
the practice of &ood voters, to say ; u I wish that r had 
written to him sooner," " I then* wished that I had writ- 
ten to him sooner," " Fie will one day wish that he had 
written sooner." Should the jdstness of these itrictures 
be admitted, there would still be numerous occasions for 
the use of the past infinitive; as we. may perceive by a 
fewV&amples. " It would ever afterwards have been a 
source of pleasure, to have fouruLhim wise and virtu- 
4 ous." " To have deferred his repentance labger, would 
have disqualified him* from* repenting at all." " They 
win then see, that to have faftfefully performed their 
1 dutft would have been their greatest consolation,*'*' 

RULE sftv. 

Participles have the fame governtafiptt as the 

verbs have frpm which they are derived s as, " I 

* am weary with hearing him :" u She is im^gucting 

us /I " The tutoiL.h*«dftu)nisbing Chqfks"\ 

■ ■ » ■ « ■ ■ » i ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

* See Kty to the Englifh Eicrcifca, r«rt£-«dit. Rule xiii. The Note. 
fi f See « Sngliih Excretes." Eleventh Edit. p. 7$> 
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1. Participles ane^some times' governed"hy the%artiofc«: 
for the -present partici pie,. with the definite articl* the be- „ 
fore it, becomes^ suhgftaniive, and must have the prepo- 
sition «/* after it : as, <( *Theseare the rules of grammar, 
*;by the observing of which you may awd .mistakes." *Jfc 
would not be pwper to say, u by the observing whicfeV ^ 
»or, w by observing ofwhich ;" but the phrase, without - 
either article or preposition, would be right : as, " by' 
observing which." The article a or an has the same 
effect : as, " This was a betraying of the trust feposed 
in him." ' -^ . •■'* 

a^ This rul^fer&es from the najure and idiom o/our lan- 
guage, and front as plain a principle as any on Vhith It * 
is founded; namely ^ that ajword which hasKj^e article 
before fe,%nd the possessive preposition of after.it, must;. 
be a noun : and, if a noun,%bujg{£ to fojjtw the sub- 
struction of a noun, and not to have ti£ regimen of a. 
verb. It? i* the participial termination of thfesortof 
wor<fs that is* apt to deceive us, jgid make us treat them 
as if they wej* of an immhibious species, partly nouns 
and partly verbs. 

Thejptowing are a few examples, of the violation of 
this rule. " He wife sent to prepare the way by preach- 
ing of repentance ;" irtftighm be, " \sf4he preaching-of 
repentance;" or, "oy preaching -repentance." tt^the 
continual mortifying our corrupt affections ;" it Should 
be, «* by thq&continual mortifying vf" or, " by continually * 
mortifying our oerrupt affections." " They laid out 
themselves towards dp, advancing and promoting the ' 
gpodUjof it;'' w towards advancing and. promoting *he*- 
good." * " It is on overvaluingoursflves" to reduce every 
thing to the narrow mefcure of our capacities j" " it 
is overvaluing ourselves," or, " an overvaluing qfpar* 
selves." ^^^Keeping of one day in seven," See. it ought 
to be, u tl* keeping gf one day ;" qr, « keeping one day." 

A Ikb^e in which the article precedes the present* 1 
participle and the possessiv^pre position follows it, will 
not, in every instance, convey me same meaning, as 
would be conveyed l|$ the participle without the article 
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and preposition. * " He expressed tjjie pleasure he had in * 
the hearing of the philosopher," ris capable of a different 
sense from, j* He expressed Ihe pleasure he had in hear- 
: ingXhe phifefopher." When, therefore, we with, fcr 
the sake of harmony or variety, to substitute one of these 
phraseologies for the other, we shoobl«previpusly consi- 
der whether they are perfectly similar in the sentiments 
they convey* • * . ( \ 

2. <Fhe**ame observations whjch hate been made re- 
specting the effect of the article and participig, appeal* to 
be applicable to the pronoun and' participle* when they 
are similarly associated : as, " Much depends on tfe/r 
" observing' of the rule, and error will be the consequence 
of their neglecting of it," instead of €i (heir observing the 
rule," and their neglecting it." We shall pejrcejve this 
*nore clearly, if we, substitute a noun for the pronoun :. 
as* "Much depends upon Tyro's observing of the rule," ' 
&c. But, as this construction sounds rather harshly, it 
would, in general, be j^etter to express the sentiment*, in 
the following, or some other foam i. u Much depends on 
tibe rule's being observed; and error will be the conse- 
quence of Us being neglectect:" or — * on oJbsejr^fing the 
rule; and— of neglecting it. 1 * This remark may- be 
applied to several other modes of expression to be found 
in Ms work ; which, though they are contended for as 
strictly correct, are not always the most eligible, on 

• .« account of their unpleasant sound. Seepages 56, 77, 
171 — lT5i 
We sometimes meet with expressions Hke the folio w- 

. ing: " Informing of his sentences, he was very easact j" 
** From calling of names, he proceeded to blows." But 
this i^ipcorrect language j for prepositions do not, like 
articles and pronouns, convert the participle itself into 
the nature of a substantive ; as we have shown above in 
the phrase^ M By observing which." * And yet the par- 

- ticiple with its adjunctsfftoay be considered as. a substan- 
tive phrase in the objective case, governed by*the pre- 
position or verb, expressed o"r understood : as, u By 
promising much, and performing but little •, we become 
despicable." " He studied to avoi4 expressing himself 
too severely*" * 

Q2 
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3. As the, perfect participle and the unyerfect tense 
are sometimes different. in their form* care must be taken 
that they be not indiscriminately used. It is frequently 
Mftd, <Uie began," for « he began ;'i* hewn,'} for "he * . 
ran ;* " he drunk," for tf he drarik ;" the participle being 
here used JDstqggil «©f the imperfect 'tense : and much 
more frequently the imperfect tense instead oi the par- 
ticiple : as, « Lhad wrote," for " I had wrt$sn :" " I was-. 
* cjiose," for " I tfas chosen ;"* %l have eat," &r, *1 have 
oaten." IJis words were interwove with sighs ;" " were 
interwoven?*" He would have spoke ;" " spoken: 9 " He 
hatfe bore witness to his faifchfyl servants ;" " dome" 
"By this means he over-run his guide ;" u over-ran?' * 
" The sun has rose ;" f* risen: 9 « His constitution has 
been greasy shook, but his mind is. tooetrong to tie shook 
by such causes ;" " styikenf' in both places. " itiey were 
verses wrote on glass j" "written."* "Philosophers 
have often mistook th&t source of true happiness :" it 
ought to be w mistaken. • 

^he participle ejiiding in ed is often imprQperly con- 
tracted by changing ed into t ; as, " In good behaviour, 
he is not suagiast by any ptrpil of the school." * %i She was 
much dlstrest. ,, They ought to be " surpassed? « dis- 
tressed:' ' 

RULE XV- . 

Adverbs, though they have no government of 
cafe, tenfe, &c. require an appropriate ikuation in 
the fentencfe, viz. ior jthe mbft part, before adjec- 
tives, after verbs active or neuter, and frequently 
between the auxiliary and the verb : as, u He made 
a very sensible difcourfe $ he spoke unaffeclediy and 
forcibly, and was attentively heard by -the whole a£ 
iembly." '*» 

A few instances of erroneous positions of adverbs may 
serve to illustrate the rule. " He must not expect to find - 
study agreeable always ;" ," always agreeable." " We 
always find them ready when we want them ;" " we find 
them always ieadjr,".fcc. " Dissertations on the prophe* 
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cics which have remarkaHy been fulfilled;" "which 
harffc been rempkably." « Instead of looking contempt- 
juously down on tha -crooked in mind or in body, we 
should lofjt up thankfully to God who hath made us 
better*;* " instead of looking down contemptuously, Sec. 
we should -Mow^/W/t/ look ufa" &c. u If thou art blessed 
naturally with a good memory, continually exercise it i" 
^naturally bUteed^" &c. « exercise it continually" 

Sometimes the adverb k placed with propriety before 
the verb, or at some distance after it ; sometimes be-* 
tween the two auxiliaries; and sometimes after them 
both ; as in the following examples. " Victf* ahvaya 
creeps by degrees, and imennily twines around us those ' 
concealed fetters, by which we are at last completely 
bound/' u He encouraged the English Barons to carry 
their opposition farther" w They compelled him to de- 
clare that he would abjure the realm for ever ;" instead 
of, " to carry farther their opposition ;" and c « to abjure 
for ever the realm.' 1 u He has generally been reckoned 
aa»honest man :" " The bopk may ak»ay*be had at such 
a place ;" in preference to "has-been generally;" and 
" may be always." " These rules wiH be clearly under- 
stood, after they have been diligently studied/' are pre- 
ferable to, u These rules will cle&ly be understood, after 
they have diligently been studied." 

From the preceding remarks and examples, it appears 
that no exact and determinate rule can be given for the 
placing of adverbs, on all occasions. The general rule 
may be of considerable use ; but the easy flow .and per- 
. spicuity of the phrase, are the things which ought to be 
chiefly regarded. 

The adverb there is often used as an expletive, or as a 
word that adds nothing to the sense ; in which case it 
precedes the verb and the nominative noun : as, " There 
is a person at the door ;" " There are some thieves in 
the house ;** which would be as well, or better, expressed 
by saying, " A person is at the door;" 4i Some thieves 
are in the house." Sometimes it is made use of to give 
a small degree of emphasis to the sentence ; as, « There 
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was a man sent from God, whose name was John. 1 ' 
When it is applied in its strict sense, it principally Ibi- 
•lows the verb and the>nominatiye ©ase : as, « The man 
stands there.'* • •£ 

1. The adverb never generally precedes the vfeib: as, 
" I never was there ;" u He never comes at a proper 
time*" When an auxiliary is used, it is placed indiffer- 
ently, either before or after this adverb t *as, " He wsJ 
never seen (or never wa$ seen) to laugh from that time/' 
Never seems to be improperly used in the following pas- 
sages. a Ask me never-so lunch dowry and gift." " If 
I make' my hands never so clean*" a Charm he never so . 
wisely." The word " ever" would be more suitable to 
the sense. 

2. In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of 
place wAere, is often used instead of the pronoun relative 
and a preposition. " They framed a protestation, where 

. they repeated all their former -claims ;" i. e. " in whkh 
they repeated." "The king was still determined to run 
forwards, in the same course where he was al ready, **by 
his precipitate career," too fatally advanced $" i. e. " m 
which he was." But ft would be better to avoid this 
mode of expression. 

The adverb* hence, ifrncc, and whence, imply a prepo- 
sition ; for they signify, " from this place, from that 
place, from what place.'?. It seems, therefore, strictly 
speaking, to be improper to join a preposition* with them, 
because it is superfluous : as, a Tqjs* is the leviathan, 
from whence the wits of outrage are said to borrow their 
weapons ;" " An ancient author prophesies fetim hence." 
But the origin of these words is little attended to, and 
the preposition from so often used in construction with 
them, that the omission of it, in many cases, would seem 
stiff, and be disagreeable. 

The adverbs here, there, where, -are often improperly 

applied to verbs signifying motion, instead *f the adverbs 

Mther, thither, whither: as, "He came here hastily ; M 

" They rode there with speed." They shpuld be, « He 

came hither /' « They rode thither" «$. 

3. We have some examples of acfterbs being used for 
Substantives? « in 1 ear, he erected it into % community 
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of regulars, since wAere, it&fs begun to increase in those" 
cdtugnps as a religious ^nM*;" i. e. " since wAfcA hw. w -i 
tt Awhile while and I shall not see you ;" i. e. " a shore 
UmeM - " ft is worth their while ;*' i. e. " it deserves their 
time and pains." But this use of the word rather suits 
familiar than grave style. The same* may be said of the 
phrase, " Tp do a tiling anyhow? 9 i. e. "in any manner;' 9 
\w, « somehow f i.e. u in some manner." "Somehow, 
worthy as these people are, they are under the influence 
qt prejudice." 

RULE XVI. 

% Two negatives, in Englifh, deftroy onf^nother, 
or* are equivalent to an affirmative : as, " Nor did 
they not perceive "him •," that is, " the^ did per- 
ctftjte him." "His language, though ^elegant, is 
not ungrammatical /' tifrat is, " it is grammatical." 

ft is better to express an affirmation, by a regular af- 
firmative, than by two separate negatives, as in the for- 
mer sentence : but when one of the negatives it joined to 
another word, 93 in the latter sentence, the two negatives 
form a pleasing and delicate variety of expression. .^ 

Some writers have improperl vfemploye^ two negatives 
instead of one ; as in the following instances : " I never 
did repent of doing good, nor shall not now ;" £nor shall 
I now" ^ Never no imitator grew up to his, author i n 
'< never did any y & toe, " I cannot by no means allow him 
what his argument must^prove ;" « I cannot by any 
means," 8^1 or, " I tan by no means. 9 ' " Nor let no com- 
forter approach me ;" " nor let any comforter," &c. 
" Nor is danger ever apprehended in such a government, 
j)£ more than we commonly apprehend danger from 
thunder o> earthquakes :" it should be, * any more." 
" Ario&t*, Tasso, GafcUo, no nwre than Raphael, were nor 
born in reputtlics " " Neither Ariosto, Tasso, nor Gali- 
leo, any more than Raphael, was born in a republic*" *» 

- - . • <-K RULE XVII. 

Prepofitions govern the objective cafe: as, u I ■ 
^ have heardba good character of her ;" <c From him 

:•:-•• "" ■ ". • 
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that is'needy turn not l&ij" " A ward to the " 
** wife is Sufficient for them ? *"" We may. bdyjood. 
and happy without riches." u w* 

The following are examples of the nominative case be- 
ing used instead <ff the objective. "•" Who servest thou 
under ?" " Who do you speak to ?" " We are still much 
at a loss who civil power belongs to ?" " Who dost thou , 
ask for ?" " Associate o/f with those who none qan speik 
well of." In all these places it ougjht to be " whom? 
See Mte$. 

The impositions to and for are -often understood; 
chiefly before the pronouns i as, u Give me the boolp;" 
tt Get me some paper ;" that is, " ^pe; for me." " Wo 
is me ;** i#* " to me." " He was banished England;'* 

i. e. Vn^ngland." v O - 

« 

1 . The preposition is often separated from the relative 
which it governs: as, " Whom wilt thou give it to?" 

• instead of, 4| To whom wilt thou give it ?" " He is an au- 
thor whom I am much delighted with ;" " The world 
is too polite to shock authors with a truid, which gene- 
jEajly their booksellers are the first that inform them of." 
This is an i$om to which our language is strongly in- 
clined; it prevails in common conversation, and suits 
very weJJ, with the familiar style in writing : but the 
placing of the preposition before the relative is more 
graceful, as well as more perspicuousffend agrees much 

. better with the solemn and^tevated style. 

2. Some writers separate the prepositi^ from i£s 
noun; in order to connect different prepositions with the - 
same noun : as, " To suppose the zodiac and planets to 
be efficient of, and antecedent To, themselves." This, 
whether in the-familiar or the solemn style, itfdwajB inele- 
gant, and should generally be avoided. .In forrt^bf law, 

sand the like, where fulner* and exactness fef expression 
«*<inust take place of every other consideration, it may be* 
admitted. > 

r t 3- Different relations, and differ^ffsenses, mWbe 

* 

■ <~ £ 
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« expressed by different p^positiobs, though in conjunc- 
tion with fbB same verb or .adjective. Thus we say, " to 
converse <wHh a*person, u/ion a subject, in^a. house,'.' See. 
Weals* say; "We are disappointed o/"a thing," when 
we cannot get it r <« and disappointed in it," when we have 
it, an4 find it does not answer our expectations. But two 
different prepositions ftmst be improper in the same con- 
struction, and in the same sentence : as, " The combat 
between thirty French against twenty English." 

In some cases, it is difficult t4 say, to which of two 
prepositions the preference is to* be given, as both are 
used promiscuously, and custom has not decided in fa- 
vour of either #f them* We say, "Expert af," and 
" expert in a thing." " Expert at finding a remedy for 
his mistakes ;" " Expert in deception." 

When prepositions are subjoined to nouns, they are 
generally the same that are subjoined to the verbs from 
wluch the nouns are derived : as, " A compliance dtftf," 
"to comply with" "A disposition* to typanny," "dis- 
posed to tyrannise." 

4. As an accurate and appropriate use ef the preposi- 
^on is of great importance, we shall select a considera- 
ble toumber of examples of impropriety, in the applica- 
tion of this part of speech. 

1st, With respect to the preposition o/^— " He is re- 
solved of going to the Persian court ;" M on going," &c. 
"He was totally dependent of the Papal crwn ;" " on 
the Pbpal," &c. # To call of a person," and " to wait of 
him;" " on a person," &c. *He was eager of recom- 
mending it f© his fellow citizens," " in recommending," 
Sec Qf is sometimes omitted, and sometimes inserted, 
after worthy: as, "It is worthy observation, '* or, "of 
observation." B«t it would have been better Emitted in 
the following sentences. " The emulation, who should 
serve thei* country best, no longer subsists among them, 
but of who should obtain the most lucrative command." 
*TThe rain hath been falling of* long time ;" " falling a 
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long tinsel " It is situation cfilfly which decides of the * 
fortune and characters of men :" a decides Ae fortune," 
or, u concerning the fortune." " Ijt fculftHfce greatest 
difficulty of writing j" » m writing." "It migkt havje 
given me a greater taste of its. antiquitie> ,, - A taste of a . 
thing iinplies actual enjoyment of it; tju't a taste for h, 
implies only a capacity for enjoytnent. " Thifrhad a 
much greater share of inciting him, than any regard after 
Iris father's commands ;" " share* in inciting,** and u re- 
gard to his father's," &c; 

2d, With respect to the prepositions to and^fcn— 
" You have bestowed your favours to the most deserving^ 
persons ;" « upon the most deserving," *&c. u He ac- 
cused the ministers for betraying the Dutch :" tt of hav-' 
ing betrayed." <k His abhorrence to that superstitious 
* figure ; M " of that," Kb. " A great change to the bet- 
ter ;" ^for the better." « Thy prejudice to my cause;" 
"agdktst." "The English were very different people 
then to what they are^t present ;" "from wfeat," &c. 
tf In compliance to the declaration ;"." withy* fcc* a It 
is more than they thought for ;" « thought of." " There 
is no need for it ;" w of it." JRor is superfluous in -the v 
phrase, " More than he knows for." u No discourage- 
ment for the authors to proceed ;" " to the authors," $p. *" 
" It was perfectly in compliance to -some persona ;" 
" with." " The wisest princes need not think it any di- 
minution to thei&greatness, or derogation jto their suffi- 
ciency, to rely upon counsel;" "diminution of" an,d 
« derogation/rotfi." ^ * 

3d^With respect $o the prepositions with and uftqn,— 
« Reconciling himself witb the lung." " Thcsejfcings 
which have the greatest resemblance with each other, 
frequently differ the most. « That such rejection should 
be consonant with our common nature." " Conformable 
with," &c. " The history of Peter is agreeable with the 
sacred texts " In all the above instances, it<should be, 
" to," instead of ** with" M It is a use that .'perhaps I.. 
should not have thought on f " thought^." " A great- 
er quantity may be taken from the heap, without 
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waking any sensible alteration upon it ;" " in it.'* u hx- 
trusted urpersons on whom the parliament could con- 
fide;" " m whom." a He was made much on at Ar- 
fps<;" a much $C" a If -policy can prevail upon force £ 
« aver force." * I do likewise <fcwent with the examiner ? 
"from." 

4tb, With respect to the prepositions in, /ran, Sec.-* 
** They should be informed in some parts of his charac- 
' <ter; M "about* or, a concerning." «* Upon such occasions 
«s foil into their cognisance ;* w under" " That variety 
<*f factions into which we are still engaged ;" " in which." 
** To restore myself into the favour.;" " to the favour.** 
« Could he have profited from repeated experiences ;" 
-« by." From seems to be superfluous after forbear : as, 
* He could not forbear from appointing the pope," Sec. 
a A strict observance after times and fashions ;" " of 
times." « The character which we may now value our- 
selves by drawing i"- u uflm drawing." «« Neither of 
them shall make me swerve out of the path ;" "from 
the path." "Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat, 
and swallpw a camel ;" it ought to be, " which strain 
tut a mat, or, take a gnat out of the liquor by straining 
it" The impropriety of the preposition has wholly de- 
stroyed the meaning of the phrase. 

The preposition among generally implies a number of 
things. It cannot be properly used in conjunction with 
the- word every, which is in the singular number : as, 
**. Which is found among every species of liberty ;" u The 
opinion seems to gain ground among every body." 

5. The preposition to is made use of before nouns- of 
place, when they follow verbs and participles of motion : 
as, a I went to London ;" « I am going to town." But 
the preposition at is generally used after the neuter verb 
to be : as, u I have been at London ;* " I was at the place 
appointed ;* r " I shall be at Paris/' We likewise say z 
" He touched, arrived at any place." The preposition in 
is set before countries, cities, and large towns : as, " He 
lives m France, in London, or in Birmingham." . But 
before villages, single houses, and cities which are in 
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distant countries, «£w used; as, « He Jives at Hackney ;» 
u He resides, at Montpelter*" 

It is a matter -of indifference With respect to the pro- 
noun one -another, whether the preposition of be placed 
between the two frarts of it, -or before-them both. We 
may say, "They were jealous of one another;" or", 
* They were jealous -one of another j* butperhaps -the 
former is better; ... . .. 

Participles are frequently used as prepositions i as, 
excepting, respecting, touching, concerning, according. 
** They were air in fault except or excepting him^' 

Conjunctions connect the feme moods and tenfes 
rpf verbs, and cafes of nouns .and ^pronouns : a§, 
"Candour is to be approved and practised :" " %£ 
•thou fincerely desire^ and earneftiy pursue virtue, 
Ihe w///afluredly be found by thee, and prroe a rteh 
reward \* "The matter taught her and rne tp 
yttitef " M* *nd she were fchpol-fcllaws/'* . .^ 

A lew examples of inaccuracy respecting this rule may 
■further display its utility. " If he prefer a virtuoim 
life, and Is sincere in his professions, /he f will suc- 
ceed ;* "If he' prefers." " To deride the miseries 
of the unhappy, .is inhuman'; and wanting compas- 
sion towards' tliem, is unchristian ;*' « and to wane 
compassion*'" " The parliament addressed the king, 
'and has been prorogued the same day ;■' «* and «?o* pro- 
rogued.'* 4i His wealth and bim hid .adieu to e%ch other;" 
" and he? « He entreated us, nry -com fade a#d I, to livsp 
harmoniously ; a? « comrade < and pte" >*<Afy lister anji 
her were on good terms ;" u .and«fe*" ; " Weoften oyer- 
Jook the blessings Which arein our possession, and are 
searching after those which are out of our reach :" It 
.ought to be, u and search sfter;" ... 

. v ' l ' ' ' • . I ■!■■■■ i n fiyyf 

. * This rule refers only cp nouns and pronouns, whicfr have the 
lame bearing or relation, with' regard to other parts of the (tatcnc& 
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1. Conjunctions are, indeed, frequently made to con* 
nect different moods and tenses of verbs: but in these 
instances the nominative must generally, if not* always, 
be repeated, whkhis not necessary? though it maybe 
dene, under the construction to which the rule refers* 
We may say, u He lives temperately* and he has long 
Uved temperately; 1 ' "He may refurn, but hew/// not 
continue;" " She was proud, though she is now humble :" 
but it is obvious* that the repetition of the nominative in- 
such cases* is indispensable ; and that, by- this means, 
the lattermembers of these, sent ences^are rendered not 
so strictly dependent on the preceding,, as those are which 
come under .the rule. When, in the progress of a sen- 
fence, we pass from the affirmative to the negative form, 
or from the negative to the affirmative, the subject or 
nominative is always resumed : as, " He is rich, but he 
k not respectable." "He is not rich, but he is respecta- 
bk." There appeals to be, in general, equal reason for 
repeating. the nominative, and resuming the subject, 
when the course of the sentence is diverted by a change 
of the mood or tense. The following sentences may 
therefore be improved* " Anger glances into the- breast » 
of % wiseman* but will rest only in the bosom of 'foots $** 
u but rests- only ? or, " but it will rest only." u Virtue' 
is praised by many, and would be desired also, if he? 
worth were really known ;". " and she would.*' " The 
World begins to recede* and will soon disappear ;" " and- 
tfwilL" r 

Some conjunctions require the indicative, fome- 
the fubjunethre mood, after them. It Is a general 
rule, that when fomething contingent or doubtful 
is implied, the fobjtractnre ought to be iifed : as, 
u If I were to. write, he would not regard it \*' 
u He will not be pardoned, unless be rtpent." 

Conjunctions that are of a pofitive and abfoiute 
nature require the indicative mood. " As virtue 
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advances, so vice recedes :" u He is hcahhy, because 
he is temperate." 

The conjunctions, if, though, unlets, except, whether^ 
fee generally require the subjunctive mood after them * 
as, tt If thou be afflicted, repine not ;" " Though he slay 
me, yet will I trust in him ;" " He cannot be clean, unless 
he wash himself:" u No power, except it were given from 
above ;'* u Whether it were I or they* so we preach." 
But even these conjunctions, when the sentence does net 
imply doubt, admit of the indicative.: as, « Though he 
is poor, he is contented." 

The following example may,' in some measure, serve 
' to illustrate the distinction between the subjunctive arid 
the ' indicative moods. w ttough he were divinely in- 
spired, and spokfc therefore as the oracles of God, with 
supreme authority ; though.hz were endued with super- 
natural powers,. and could, therefore, have confirmed the 
truth of what he uttered, by miracles; yet, in comphV 
ance with the way in which human nature and reasona- 
ble creatures are usually wrought upon, he reasoned/ 9. 
That our Saviour was divinely inspired, and enduedVwitb. 
supernatural powers, are positions that are here taken, 
for granted, as notadmitting the least doubt ; they would 
therefore have been better expressed, in the indicative 
mood : u Though he was divinely inspired; though he was 
endued with supernatural powers." The subjunctive is. 
used in the like improper manner in the following ex- 
ample : " Though he were a son, yet learned he obedl- 
efece, by the things which he suffered." But, in a similar 
passage, the indicative, with great propriety, is employ- 
ed to the same purpose; " Though he was rich, yet for* 
jpour sakes be became poor/' 

1 . Lest, and that, annexed to a command preceding* 
necessarily require the subjunctive mood : as, " Love not 
sleep, test thou come to poverty ;" " Reprove not a scorn- 
cr, lest he hate thee '" " Take heed that thou speak not 
toJacpV* 
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\ < If wkh but following it, when futurity is denoted, re- 
. quires the subjunctive mood : as, a If he do but touch 
. the hills,,they shall smoke ;" : " If he be but discreet, he 

* will succeed.**** But the indicative ought to be used, on 
*. this occasion, wien future time is not signified : as, tt If f 
\ij) this expression, he die* but jest, no -offence should be 
7*dtenV' "ij^she.M bf* sincere, I am fiappjr. ,? The 

* same distinction applied to the following forms of ex- 
. pression : n tt he do*s"b*nit, 'it will be from necessity ;" 
•5Th6ug)iliet</d« submit, he is not convinced ;*' "If 

- Vthou .do not reward this service, he-trill be discouraged ;" 
'.'."it &6u <tot heactify forgive -hir% endeavour to forget 
. "tie offence.'? "-'* '; v 

^ In the following instances, the conjunction -that, e*- 
• pressed- or* understood, seems to' be improperly accom- 
panied' with the .subjunctive mood. " So much she' 
cfeeaded rns-.tyfranny* that the fate of her friend she date 
-ii#t •foment*'* fc He reasoned so artfully that his friends 
Would listea^saiid tiiiak [that] Jie weir not wrong*" . 

, 3." The same conjunction governing both the indfca-— 

live anU the subjunctive moods, m the same sentente, 

and in the same circumstances, seems to be a great 

impropriety :„ as in these instances. * If there be but 

" one body of legisktors., it is no better than a- tyranny ; 

• ]f there are only ^twb, there will want a casting voice." 
.' **-5T.a man have t a hundred sheep, and one of them *> 
• -gl^q^ttay/ 9 ''&c» ; 

. ■ v 4. ^ Almost ail the irregularities, in the construction of 

' . any language, ha*ve arisen from the ellipsis of some 

. c words, which were- originally inserted m the sentence, 

and made it regular; and it is probable, that this has 

been the-case with respect to the conjunctive form of ' 

- words^ nowiiv Use ; .-which wiH appear from the follow. 

• ♦•tug examples*. tt Wejshall ^ertafce him^though he 

<rtfn?" that. is, "though ,he*A*itf -am*"' tf U^fthe act 
prudently he» wilkriot aocompHsh &s purpose;" tat is, 
"'Unless he ato/^actt.prudenily "* %ll he «Mcceec? and' 
«|te'» his end, he will not be the happier for it;" that is, 4 
R 2 
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. tt If he «Aou4? succeed, and should obtain hifr end.*' 
These remarks and examples are designed to show the 
original of our present conjunctive forms of expression ; 
and to enable the student to examine the propriety of 
using them, by tracing the words in question to thdr 
proper origin and ancient connexions. But it is necessafe 
. jytobe more particular on this subject, and therefore, 
we shall add a few observations respecting it. 

That part of the verb which grammarians call the; pre- 
sent tense of the subjunctive mood, has a future signifi- 
cation* This is effected by varying the terminations of > 
the second and third persons singular of the indicative;, 
as will be. evident from the following examples: *" If 
thou prosper, thou shoutdst be thankful ;" " Unless he 
study more closely* he wiU never he learned*," Some 
writers however would express these sentithents without 
those variations ; a If thou ftrosfiereH^* &c. * Unless her 
studies "he ; and as there is great diversity of practice 
in , this point, it is proper to. offer the learners a few re- 
marks, to assist them in distinguishing the right appli- 
cation of these different forms of expression* It majr 
be considered as a rate, that the changes of termination^ 
am necessary* when these two circumstances concur : 
1st, When the subject is of a dubious and contingent na- 
ture^, and 2d* When! the Verb has a reference, to future, 
time. In the following sentences, both these circum- 
stances will be found to unite : " If thou injure another, 
thou wilt hurt thyself;" " He has a hard heart ; and i£. 
hje continue impenitent, he must: suffer j" " He will; 
« maintain his principles, though he lose his estate;'* 
f^ Whether he succeed orciot? his intention is laudable ; ,rv 
' -^If he be not prosperousy he will not: repine;'' tt If a* 
' r&xwbmte his servant^ atod be.dfo,*'8cc. Mxodus xxi. 30~. 
In aft these examp&s, the things signified by the verbs^ 
are tmcerteifty and refer to ftttare thne. Jfett ie the in- 
st?^cerf%hiGh follow, future ti me is not referred to ; mi* 
f- ti|trefore a different construction tfcfce* place p* U thou 
*> r #w«r virtt*>usiy, tho* art happy 5" "Unless tamus*. 
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what he says, he is doubly faithless ;•' " If be dbm the 
excellence of virtue, he does not regard her precepts;" 
u Though he seems to be simple and artless, he has de- 
ceived us;*' a Whether virtue » better than rank or 
-wealth, admits net of any dispute ;" " If thou be&evest 
with all thy heart, thou may st," Sec w4c;*viii. 37.— 
-Xhem,are many sentences* introduced by conjunctions, 
in which neither contingency nor futurity is denoted: 

-as, a Though he excels her ia knowledge, she far ex- 
ceeds him. in virtue.'* « I have no doubt of hip princi- 
.ples: but if ..he.- believe* the truths of religion, he does - 
not act according to them." 

\ That- both the circumstances of contingency and fu- 

. turity are necessary, as tests of the propriety of altering 
the terminations^ wijl be evident, by inspecting the fpl- 

.lowing examples> which show that there are instances- 
in which neither of the circumstances alone implies the 
other. In the three examples following, contingency 
is denoted, but not' futurity. "If he thinks as he speaks, 
lie may safely^ be uusted.' ' u If he is now disposed' to 
it, 1 will perform the operation/* " He acts* uprightly, 
unless he deceives me." Irr the following sentences, fu- 
turity is signified, but not contingency. "As soon as 
the sun sets, it wiH be cooler.' ' u As the autumn ad- 

•- vtmces, these birds will gradually emigrate.** 

It appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced, > 
that the rules above mentioned maybe extended to as* 

'* sert, that in cases whereiri contingency and futurity da 
not concur, it is not proper to turn the verb from its sig- 
nification of present time, nor to vary its form or ter- 
mination* The verb would then be in the indicative 
mood, whateverucottjunctions might attend it-— If these 
rules, which seem <to form the true distinction between- 

, Hie subjunctive and the indicative moods in this tense, 

. . were adopted and established in. practice, we should have, 
on^Ms point, a principle of jjecisipn simple and precise, « 
aiKjr^ftcJilyapplic^le V> every case, that might occur,— 
J^will^ ckntbUess, ^c^oeun^ hapoeu,, that* on thisoc* 
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easion, as Well as on many other occasions, jt strict ad- 
herence to grammatical ruks r would render, the language 
stiff and formal^ but when easels of this sort occur, it is 
be.tter< to give the expression a different turn, than to 
violate grammar for the sake. of, ease, or even' of ek- 
-gance. See Rule 14* JVote'i' ,.,.',•:;! 

5. On the form of { thfe atntf liarie* Ih *he compound 
tensest>f %he subjunctive mood* it seems proper to make 
a few observations. - Some "writers 1 express themselves 
in the perfect tetise as follows : " If thou Mtv* determia- 
cd, we must submit : ,,,M Unless he haix consented; the 
writing will be void:*' but we believe that few authors 
of critical sagacity write in this manner. Theprbper 
Jbrm feeems to-be, " If thou haat determined y unless* he 
has consented," hta conformably to what we meet with 
in the Bible ': "I have snmamed thee, though thou hast 
not known me; ,, " Iaridltifar. 4,' St u What is the hope of 
* the hypocrite, thoti^Ij he hath gained/ 9 fcc Jib. -tfteriLrS.- 
See also Act* xxvftM. 4.' 

♦■■ 6. In the pluperfect, and -future tenses, we sometimes* 
meet with such expressions as these; " If thou/Wap* 
plied thyself diligently, thou wouldst have reaped the 
advantage ;" " Unless thou shall speak the whole truth, - 
we cannot determine ; M " If thou will undertake the bu- 
siness, there is little d^oubt of success." This mode of 
expressing the auxiliaries does, not appear, to be. war- 
,ranted by the general practice, of correct writers. They 
should-he ; Aa^,«AcZ^and^: and jwe find thenxused^ 
.in this fofnvin the sacred Scriptures*. 

" If thou hftdst known, &c. Luke-yjx. 47. .. " If thou ' 
badat been here/' fecVb^xi. 21.. "If thou r tw/f, thou 
4en*tmakeme clean/' MatLy\\\.2+ See also, 2 Sam. 
ix. 2t* Jbtou -sunk. 4* 

7. The second person singular of the imperfect tetise 
in the subjunctive* hiootfe is alto veiy frequently varied 
in its termination : as, * If -thou faWtf hiifc truly, thoU t 
wouldst obey him $'.' « Though OferdK conform, ffada* 
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Bast gained nothing by it." This variation, however, 
appears to be improper. Our present version of the 
Scriptures^ which we again refer to, as a good grammati- 
cal authority in points of this nature, decides against it. • 
« If thou knexoeat the gift," &c. John iv. 10* «lf thou 
didst receive it, why dost thou glory ?" &c. 1 Cor. iv. 7. 
fcee also Dan. v. 33. But it is proper to remark, that 
the form of the verb to be> when used subjunctively in the 
imperfect tense, is indeed very considerably and properly 
varied from that which it has in the imperfect of the 
indicative mood ; as the learner will perceive by turning 
to the conjugation of that verb.* 

8. It may not be superfluous, also to observe, that the 
auxiliaries of the potential mood, when applied to the 
subjunctive, do not change the termination of the second 
person singular. We properly say, " If thou mayat of 
canst go ;." " Though thou mights* five ;" w Unless thou 
eauldat read j f> # If thou would* learn ;" and not « If 
thou may or can go»" &c. It is sufficient, on this point, 
to adduce the authorities of Johnson and Lowth ; " If 
thou ahoidfdzt go;" Johnson. u If thou mayat^ mightat, or 
couldat love ;• * Lov*% Some authors think, that when 
thai expresses the motive or end, the termination of these 
auxiliaries should be varied : as, "I advise thee, that 
thou may beware ;" " He checked thee, that thou should . 
not presume :' 9 but there does not, appear to be any 
ground for this exception* If the expression of " condi- 
tion, doubt, contingency," &c. does not warrant a change 
in the form of these auxiliaries, why should they have it* 
when a motive or end is expressed ? The translators of 
the Scriptures do not appear to have made the distinc- 
tion contended for* " Thou buUdest the wall, that thou 
mayat be their king," Mh*\i.(h "There is forgive- 
ness with thee, that thou mayat be feared." Paoim* 
cxxx. 4. 

From the preceding observations under this rule, it 
appears, that with respect to what is termed the present 

■» ' ' ' ■ ' • ' ' ' ■ % 

. * See bbfervation* on the manner of conjugating the fubjuoctive 
mood, at pages 90, 102—104, 
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tenseof any verb, when the circumstances of contingency 
and futurity concur, it is prbperto vary the terminations 
of the second and third persons singular: that without . 
thetxmcurrence of those circumstances* the terminations 
should not be altered ; and that the verb and the auxilia- 
ries of the three past tenses, and the auxiliaries of the 
future, undergo no alterations* whatever: except the 
imperfect of the verb to bt r which, in<case9«lenoting con- 
tingency, is varied in all the persons of the singular 
number. See ft. 90. The Mte. 

After perusing what has been advanced on this sub- 
ject, it will be natural for the student to inquire, what is 
the extent of the subjunctive mood ? Some grammarians • 
think it extends only to what is cafled the present tense 
of verbs generally, under the circumstances of contin- 
gency and futurity ; and to the imperfect tense of the 
verb to 6e,, when it denotes contingency: because in. 
these tenses only, the form of: the verb admits of varia- 
tion ; and they suppose that it is variation merely which 
constitutes the distinction of moods. It is the opinion 
of other grammarians, that, besides the two cases just 
mentioned, all verbs in the three {fast, and the two fu- 
ture tenses, are in the subjunctive mood; when they de- 
note contingency or uncertainty, though they have not 
any change of termination ; and that, when contingency 
is not signified, the veYb, through all these five tenses, 
belongs to the indicative mood, whatever conjunction 
may attend it. They* think, that thetlcffihition and naf 
tare of the subjunctive mood, have no reference to change 
of termination, but that they refer merely to the manner 
of the being, action, or passion, signified oy the verb ; 
and that the subjunctive mood may as properly exist 
without a variation of the verb, as the infinitive mood, 
which has no terminations different from those of the 
indicative. The decision of this point may not, by some 
grammarians, be thought of much consequence. But 
the rules which ascertain the propriety of varying, or not 
varying, the terminations of the verb, will cetTa/inly be 
deemed important. These rules may be well observed* 
without a.unifbrmity of sentiment respecting the nature. 
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and liptits of the subjunctive mood. For furtherreruarks 
on the subject, .see pages 7B^-80. 84-~g£. 102—104. 
108—1 1 U* 

9.' Some conjunctions have their corrapondet&con- 
junctions belonging to them, so that, in the subsequent 
member of the sentence, the latter answers to the for- 
mer: as, ' * > ' 

* 1st, Though^—yet^meverthdeaa: is, "Though he Wa« 
rich, yet Tor our sake* he became poor." 

• 2d, Whether— *or ? as, " Whether he will-g© or .not, I 
cannot tell." • • • - - 

3d, -Either— w: as, a I wttl «/fer send it, or "bring it 
anyself." 

4th, Neither-+mor : as, u Neither thou nor I am able to 
-compass it." 

5th* A*-^* expressing ^ comparison of equality : as, 
M She is £« amiable as her slater." 

6th, As^soj expressing a v comparfcon of eguafity: as, 
*} As the stars, so shall thy seed be/' 
. * 7th, As-r*o: expressing a comparison of guality: as, 
u As the one dieth, bo dieth the other." 

8th, So—us: with a verb expressing a comparison of 
-quality : as, " To see thy glory, so as I have seen thee in 
the sanctuary," 

* W^ ha re' ftated, for the ftndent f 6 information, the different 
opinions of grammarians, refpecting the Eoglifh Subjunctive Mood: 
first, that which fiippofes there is.no.fuch mood in our language.; 
Secondly , that ; which extends it no farther than the variations of the 
verb extend; Thirdly, that which. wejiave adopted, and explained 
at large ; and -which, in general, correfponds with the views of the 
tnoft approved writers on Englifh Grammar. We may add a Fourth 
opinion ; which appears to poue&, at jeail, much plaufibility. -This 
opinion admits the arrangement we have given, with one variation, 
namely, that of afligning to the firft t^nfe of the fobjunctive, two 
forms: i ft, that which limply denotes contingency : as, «<If he A- . 
tires k, I wiit perform the operation ;" that is, u If he now defires 
it:" adly,. th*^tr which ideaptes both .contingency and futurity : a§, 
«« If he desire it, I will perform the operation;" that is, " If he 
ihould hereafter defire it.". This laft theory of the fubjunctivc mood, 
claims the merit of rendering the whole fyftcm of the moods con- 
liftent and regular ; of' being mote conformable than any other, to 
the definition of the fuhjunctive ; and of not referring to the indica- 
tive mood forms of expreffion, which ill accord with its fimplicity 
jmd nature. • 
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. 9th, &— -o*^ with a negative and ah adjective express- 
ing a comparison of quantity : as, « Pompey was not «o 
>great a man aa Csesar." 

10th 9 So— that; expressing a consequence : as, "He 
was 90 fatigued, that he could scarcely move/' 

The conjunctions or and nor may often be used, with 
nearly equal propriety. " The king, whose character 
was not sufficiently vigorous, nor decisive, assented to the 
measure*" ki this sentence, or would perhaps have 
4>een .better : but, in general, nor seems to repeat the 
negation in the former part of the sentence, and there- 
fore gives more emphasis to the expression* 

10. Conjunctions are often improperly used, both sin- 
gly and in pairs. The following are examples of this 
impropriety. " The relations are so uncertain, as that 
they require a great deal of examination:" it should be, 
«• that they require r w &c. « There was no man so san- 
guine, who did not apprehend some ill consequences :" 
it ought to be, u So sanguine as not to apprehend," &c; 
or, u no man, how sanguine soever, who did not," Sec. 
" To trust in him is no more but to acknowledge his 
power/* " Tins is no other but the gate of paradise." 
In both these instances, but should be thcau '* We should 
sufficiently weigh the objects of our hope ; whether they 
are such as we may reasonably expect from them what 
they propose," &c. It ought to be, " that we may rea- 
sonably," Sec. " The duke had not behaved with that 
loyalty as he ought to have done ;" " with which he ought.* 
" In -the order as they lie in his preface:" it should be, 
« € in order as tbey lie *" or, M in the order in which they 
lie." . " Such sharp replies that cost him his life ;" ft at 
cost him,'* &c " If he were truly that scarecrow, as he 
is now commonly painted ; n u such a scarecrow," &c. " I 
wish I could do that justice to his memory, to oblige the 
painters," &c ; " do such justice as to oblige," &c. 

There is a peculiar neatness in a sentence beginning 
with the conjunctive form of a verb. " Were there no 
difference, there would be no choice/* 
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A double conjunctive, in two correspondent clauses of 
a sentence) is sometimes made use of: as, u Had he ' 
done this, he had escaped ;" " Hjad the limitations on the 
prerogative been, in his time, quite fixed and certain, his 
integrity had made him regard as sacred, the boundaries 
of the constitution." The sentence in the common form 
-would have read thus : " If the limitations on the pre- 
rogative had been, &c his integrity would have made 
him regard," &c. , 

The particle a*, when it is connected with the pronoun 
such, has the force of a relative pronoun : as, "Let such 
as presume to advise others, look well to their own con- 
duct;" which is equivalent to, " Let them who presume,** 
&c. But when used -by itself, this particle is to be con- 
sidered as a conjunction, or perhaps as an adverb. See 
the Key. 

Qnr language wants a conjunction adapted to familiar 
-style, equivalent to notwithstanding. The words for all 
that, seem to be too low. " The word was in the mouth 
of every one, but, for all that, the subject may still be a 
secret." 

In regard that is solemn and antiquated ; because would 
do much better in the following sentence. " It cannot 
be otherwise, in regard that the French prosody differ* 
from that of every other language." ' 

The word except is far preferable to other than. " It 
admitted of no effectual cure other than amputation." 
Except is also to be preferred to all but. " They were 
Ijappy all but the stranger." 

In the two following phrases, the conjunction as is im- 
properly omitted ; " Which nobody presumes, or is so 
sanguine A to hope." w I must, however, be so just A to 
own." 

The conjunction that is often properly omitted, and 
understood ; as, u I beg you would come to me ;" " See 
thou do knot;" instead of ".that you would," "that 
ihou do." But in the following and mauy^ similar phrases, 
this, conjunction were much better Inserted: '* Yet it is 
reason the memory of their virtues remain to posterity.'* 
It should be, " yet it is just that ttje memory," &c* 
S 
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RULE XX. 

When the qualities of different things are com* 
pared, the lattep noun or pronoun is not governed 
by the conjunction than or as, but agrees with the 
verb, or is governed by the verb or the prepo- 
fition, expreffed or underftood : as, " Thou art 
-wifer than I -," that is, " than I am. w « They 
loved him more than me ;" i. e. u more than they 
Joved me." ." The fentiment is well expreffed by 
Plato, but much better by Solomon than him ;'' 
that ig, " than by him."* 

The propriety or impropriety of many phrases, in th$ 
preceding as well as in some other forms, may be disco- 
vered, by supplying the words that are not expressed ; 
which will be evident from the following instances of 
erroneous construction. " IJ/e can read better than mc*^ 
" He is as good as her.** i " Whether I ~be present o^ 
no. w " Who did this? Me." By supplying the words 
junderstood in each of these phrases, their impropriety 
and governing rule will appear : as, " Better than I can 
read ;" ** As good as she is ;" u Present or not present -J 9 
'« I did it/' 

1. By not attending to this rule, many errors have 
been committed : a number of which is subjoined, as a 
further caution and direction to the learner. "Thou art 
"a much greater l<^se^ than me by his death." « She su£- 
fers hourly more than me." " We contributed a third 
more than the Dutch, who were obliged to the Samf 
proportion more than ,us?' * " King Charley, and more 
than him, the duke and the popish faction, were at liber- 
ty to form new schemes." . " The drift of all his sermons 
was, to prepare the Jews for the reception of a prophejt 
mightier than him, and whose shoes he was not worthy 
"to bear." " It was not the work of so eminept an au- 
thor, as him' to whom it was first imputed/* " A ston$ 
}& heavy, and the sand weighty ; but a fool's wrath is 

* Sec the Tenth edition of the Key : Rule xx.* The Note,. * 
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heavier than them both*" "If the king give us leave, wer 
may perform the officers* well .as them that do.'* In these 
passages it ought to be, *"/% w, he, they, respectively." 

When the relative w/to immediately follows than, it 
seems to form an exception to the 20th rule ; for in that 
connexion, the relative must be in the objective case: as, 
K Alfred, than whom, a greater king never reigned," &c^ 
* Ifcelzebub> than whom, Satan excepted, none higher 
sat," &c. It is remarkable that in stich instances, if the' 
persona] pronoun were used, it would be in the nomina- 
tive case ; as* " A greater king never reigned than he" 
that is* " than he was.* 9 « Beelzebub, than he" &c. ; 
that is, " than he sat" The phrase than whom } is, how- 
eveiyavoided by the best modern writers. 

ru£e iXi. 
l*o avoid difagreeable repetitions, and to tt^ 
prefs our ideas in few words, an ellipiis, or omiC» 
fion of fome words, is frequently admitted. In* 
(lead of faying, " He was a learned man, he wa* 
a wife ma^ and He was a good man j" we make 
ufe^of the ellipiis, and fay, " He was a learned r 
wife,, and good man." 

When the omiffion of words would obfcure the/ 
fentence, weaken its* force, or be attended with an 
impropriety they muft be exprefled. In the fen- 
tence, " We are apt to love who love us," thfe 
word them fliould be fupplied. / w A beautiful field 
and trees," is not proper language. It fhould be* 
- " Beautiful fields and trees-;" or r " A beautiful 
field and fine trees*" 

Almost all compounded sentences are more or less' 
elliptical ; some examples of which may be seen under 
the different parts of speech. 

. 1. The ellipsis* of the article is thus used ; '* A man, 
woman, and child :" that is, " a man, a woman, and » 
child J' " A house and garden ;" that is, " a house and 
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a garden.* 1 " The sun and moon ;" that is, «• the sua 
and the moon.** " The day and hour ;" tha* is, « that 
da^ and the hotfr." In ail these instances* the article 
being once expressed, the repetition of it becomes unne- 
cessary. There is, however, an exception to this obser- 
vation, when some peculiar emphasis requires a~repeti- 
tion ; as in the following sentence. " Nat only the year, 
but the day and the hour." In this case, the ellipsis of 
the last article would be improper. When a different 
form of the, article is requisite, the article is also proper- 
ly repeated : as, " a house and an orchard ;* instead of> 
" a house and orchard." , ■ t 

2. The noun is frequently omitted in the following 
manner. " The laws of God and man;? that is, u the 
laws of God and the laws of man.'* In some very cm- 
phatical expressions, the ellipsis should not be used t as, 
« Christ the £ower of God, and the wisdotn of God ;" 
which is more empbatical than, u Christ the pewcr and 
wisdom of God." 

3. The ellipsis of the adjective is used in the following 
manner. " A delightful garden and orchard ;" that is, 
" a delightful garden and a delightful orchard ;" u A 
lkttle man and woman ;" that is, tt A Httle Irian and a lit* 
tie woman." In such elliptical expressions as these, the 
adjective ought to have exactly the same signification, 
and to be quite as proper, when joined to the latter sub- 
stantive as to the former ; otherwise the ellipsis should 
not be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns 
of different numbers : as, " A magnificent house and 
gardens." , In this case it is better to use another adjec- 
tive \ as, U ^A magnificent hoitSe and fine gardens." 

4. The following is the ellipsis of the pronoun. u I 
love and fear him ;" that is, " I love him, and I fear 
him." " My house and laods ;" that ia t « my house and 
my lands." In these instances the ellipsis may take 
place with propriety ; but if . we would be more express 
and emphatical, it must not be used : as, " His friends 
and his foes \" « My sons and my daughter**" 
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Jk\ some of the common forms of speech, the relative 
pronoun is usually omitted : as, " This is the man they 
love*," 'instead of, "This is the, man whom they love. 

* These are the. goods they bought;" for, "These are 
the goods which they bought." ^ 

In complex sentences, it is much better to have the 
relative pronoun expressed : as it is more proper to say, 
" The posture in which 1 lay," than, " In the posture I 
lay.;'* "The horse on which I rode, fell down;? thai* 

* The horse I rode, fell down." 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of 
a sentence together, and, to preventobscurity and confu- 
sion, should answer to-eaeh other with great exactness* 
" We speak that we do know, and testify that we have ' 
seen." , Here the ellipsis is manifestly improper, and 
ought to be supplied : as, " We speak that which we do>* 
now, and testify, that which, we have seen." 

5. The ellipsis of the verbis used in the following «*-- 
stances*. a The man was old and crafty ;**"' that is, " the 
man was old, and the man was crafty ."' «* She was 
young, and beautiful, and good ;" that is? "She war 
young, she was beautiful, and she was good."" " Thou 
art poor, and wretched, and miserable, and blind, and 
naked.'* If we would fill up the ellipsis in the last sen- 
tence* thou art ought to he repeated before each of the*; 
adjectives. 

-. .!£ inisueh enumeration, we choose to point out one 
property above the rest, that property must be placed last, 
aod the ellipsis supplied: as, " She is young and beauti- 
ful, and she; is good." 

«• Lwent to see and hear him ;" that h r " I 'went to see 
him, and I went to hear lym." In this instance there 
is not only an ellipsis of the governing verb /wen/, but 
likewise of the sign of the infinitive mood, which is go- 
verned by it. 

Do, did, have, had, shall, mill, may, might, and the rest* 
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of the auxiliaries of the compound tenses, are frequently 
wed alone, to spare the repetition of the verb : as, " Hi 
regards his word, but thou dost not :" i. e. " dost not 
tegawl it." " We succeeded, but they did not ;" « did j 
not succeed." " I h#e learned my task, but thou hast 
Hot;" "hast not learned*" "They must, and they 
shall be punished '" that is, "they must be punished." 
See the |Ley. 

6. The ellipsis of the adverb is used in the following 
manner. u He spoke and acted wisely ;" that is, tt He 
spoke, wisely, and he acted wisely." " Thrice I went " 
and offered my service ;" that is, u Thrice I went, and 

thrice I offered my service." 

.t. 

7. The ellipsis of the fitefiow^on^ as well as of the terb> 
fa seen in the following instances : " He went into the 
abbeys, halls, and public buildings ; >y that is, " he went 
into the abbeys, he went into the halts, and he went into 
the public buildings." " He also went through all the 
streets and lanes of the city ;" that is* " Thrqugb all the 
streets, and through all the lanes," &c. " He spoke to 
every man and woman there," that is, "to every maa 
and to every woman.** " This day, next month, last 
year j." that is, " on this day, in the next month, in the . 
last year ;*' " The Lord do that which seemeth him ' 
good ;*' that is, * 4 which seemeth to him.'* 

8. The ellipsis of fche conjunction is as foltews : a They 
confess the power, wisdom, goodness, and love, of their 
Greator;" i. e. "the power, and ^isdom, and goodness,, 
and love of," &c- " Though I love him, I do- not flatter- 
him" that is, u Though I love him, yet I do not flatter 
Mm." ' . 

9. The ellipsis j>f the interjection is not very common.; 
it, however^ is sometimes used : as, u Oh I pity and 
shame J" that is, " Oh pity I Oh shame £" 

As the ellipsis occurs in almost every sentence in the 
English language, numerous examples of it might be 
given ; but only a few more can be admitted here. 
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- tnsthe following instance there is it Very conmderabte 
due: "-He will often argue, that if this part of our 
trade were well cultivated, we should gain from one na- 
tion ; and if another, from another ; n that is, " He wilt 
often argue, that if this part of ouftrade were well cul- 
tivated, we should gain from ope nation, and if another 
part of our trade were well cultivated, we should gain 
from another nation." . . ♦ 

* The following instances, though: short, contain much 
of the ellipsis ; " Wo is me V *• e. " wo is ti> me." « To 
|et blood;" i.e. u to let out blood." "To let down;" 
i. e, u to let it fall or slide down/* " To walk a mile ;^ 
i. e. " to walk through the space of a mile/' " To sleep 
all night ;•* i. e. « to sleep through all the night." «* To 
gfra^fishingi?' "Togo a tenting;" i.«* "to go on a 
fishing voyage or business ;** " to go on a hunting party/* 
u I dine at two o'clock ;** i. e. " at two of the clock.* 
". By sea, by land, on sliore ; r * i. e. " By the sea, by thfc 

Vtoi on the shore.'* - 

lo; The exaihples that follow are produced to shotf 
the impropriety of ellipsis, in some particular cases. 

* The land was always possessed, during pleasure, by 
those intrusted with the command ;** it should be, " those ■ 
fienoris intrusted ;** or, " those who were intrusted.** u If 
he had read further, he would hare found several of 
his objections might have been spared •/' that is, " he 
would have found that several of his objections,** Sec. 

* There is nothing men are more deficient in, than know* 
tog their own characters.** It ought to be, u nothing in 
which men;** and, u than in knowing.** "I scarcely 
know any part of natural philosophy would yield more 1 
Variety and use ;** it should be, u which would yield/* 
Sic. " In the temper of mind he was, then ;** i. e. u in 
which he then was.* u The little' satisfaction and con- 
sistency, to be found in most of the systems of divinity 
I have inet with, made me betake myself to the sole 
f eading of thp Scriptures ;" >t ought to be, * which art 
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to be found," and « which I have met with;" « He de- 
sired they might go to the altar together, and.jQtfttJyt 
return their, thanks to whom only they. were due V i*e* 
6 fo Am to whom,"* &c. .. , ■ i 

JtULE XXII.. 

AH the parts of a fentence (hould correfpbnd to 
each other: a regular and dependent conftruction, 
throughout, {hould- be carefully prefer ved. The 
following fentence is therefore inaccurate-. "He 
was more beloved* But not Co much,admired/~a& 
. Cinthio-." More requires than after it, which i& 
do where found in the fentence. It (hould be, " He 
was more beloved than Cinthio, bat not fo much- 
admired." ' : ' 

This rule may be considered as comprehending all the* 
preceding ones ; and it will also apply to many forms of 
sentences, which none of those rules can be brought to 
bear upon. Its generality may seem to render it useless t 
but by ranging under it a number of varied examples? 
we shall perceive its. utility ; and -that it is calculated to 
prove the propriety or impropriety of many modes of- 
expression, which the less general, rules, cannot deter— 
mine. 

" This dedication may serve for almost any book, that 
has, is, or shall be published.? It ought to be, " that 
has been, or shall be published." " He was guided by 
interests always different* sometimes contrary, to, those 
©f the community f*. u different from; 99 or", l * always 
different from those of the community, and sometimes 
contrary to them-''' u WilTit be urged that these books 
are as old, or even order than tradition V 9 The words* 
"as old," and " older, cannot have a common regimen; 
it should be " as old as tradition, or even older.*' u It re- • 
quires few talents to which most men are not born* or 
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at leas* may not atcqwt f « or which, at least, they map 
not acquire." * The court of chancery frequently miti- 
gates and break* the teeth of the common law." in this 
construction, the first verb is said, « to mitigate the teeth 
of the common law," which is an evident solecism. 
" Mitigates the common law, and breaks the teeth of it," 
would have been grammatical. 

" They presently grow into good humour, and good 
language towards the crown ; H K grow into good lan- ; 
guage," is very improper. " There is never wanting a 
set of «wl fostroments, who either out of mad zeal, pri- 
vate hatred, or filthy lucre, are always ready," &c. We 
say properly, " A man acts out of mad zeal/' or, a out 
of private hatred ;•* hot we cannot say, if we would 
speak English, " he acta out of filthy lucre.*' u To dou* 
b}e her kindness and caresses of me ;" the word «« kind- 
ness*' requires to be followed by either to orjfop, and can- 
not be construed with the preposition of. u Never wasf 
man so teased, or suffered half the uneasiness, as I 
have done this evening :" the first and third clauses, viz.. 
" Never was man so teased, as I .have done this even- 
ing," cannot be joined without an impropriety ; and to 
connect the second and third, the word that must be sub- 
stituted for <w ; *• Or suffered half the uneasiness that I 
have done;" or else, " half so much uneasiness as I 
have suffered." 

The first part of the following sentence abounds with 
adverbs, and those such as are hardly consistent with one. 
another : a How much soever the. reformation of this de-, 
generate age is almost utterly to be despaired of, we inay 
yet have a more comfortable prospect of future times,'* 
' The sentence would be more correct in the following 
f^rm : u Though the reformation of this degenerate age 
is nearly to be despaired of," he. 

** Oh ! shut not up my soul with the sinners, nor my 
life with the blobd-thirsty ; in whose hands is wicked- 
ness, and their right hand is full of gifts." As the pas- 
sage! introduced by the copulative conjunction and) waa 
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pot intended as a continuation itf the principal and in<te~ 
pendent part of the sentence, but of the dependent part, 
the relative whose should have been used instead of the 
possessive their ; viz. " and whose right-hand is full of 
gifts." 

" Eye. hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hacve %x* 
tered into the heart of man, the things which God hath* 
prepared for them that love him." There seems to be % 
an impropriety in this sentence, in which the same noun* 
serves in a double capacity, performing at the same 7 time 
the offices both of the nominative and objective cases* 
" Neither hqth it entered into the heart of man, to con- 
ceive the, things," Sec* would have been regular. 

" We have the power of retaining, altering, and com- 
pounding, those Images which we have once receiyed, 
into all the varieties of picture and visipri." It is very 
proper to say, " altering and compounding those image* 
Which we have once received, into all the varieties ofc 
picture and vision ;" but we can with no propriety say* 
w retaining them intaall the varieties ;" and yet, accord- 
ing to the manner in which the words are ranged, thy* 
construction is unavoidable : for a retaining, altering* 
and compounding," are participles, each of which equal- 
ly refers to, and governs the subsequent noun, those ima- 
ges $ and that noun again is necessarily connected .with 
the following preposition, into. The construction migh£ 
easily have been rectified, by disjpinmg. the participle re- 
taimng from the other two- participles, in this way ** 
" We have the power of retaining those images which 
we have orice received, and of altering and compounding, 
them into all the varieties of picture and vision ;*' or y 
perhaps, better thus : *' We have the power of retain- 
ing, altering, and compounding, those images* which we 
have once received, and of forming them into all the* 
varieties of picture and vision." 

INTERJECTION, 

For the syntax of the 5 Interjection* See Rule v* Noter 
*!• page 152. 
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Di*aCTIONS for Parsikg." 

As we have finished the explanation of the different 
pans of speech, and the rules for forming them into 
sentences, it is now proper to give some examples of the 
manner in which the learners should be exercised, in 
order to prove their knowledge, and to render it familiar 
to them: This is called parsing. The nature of the 
subject, as well as the adaptation of it to learners, re- 
quires that it should be divided into two parts ; viz. pars- 
ing, as it respects etymology alone ; and parsing, as it 
respects both etymology and syntax.* 

sect. 1. Specimen of etymological parting. 
H Virtue ennobles us." 
Virtue is a common substantive of the third person, 
the singular number, and in the nominative case. (De- 
cline the noun.) x Ennobles js a regular verb active, indi- 
cative mood, present tense, and the third-person singular. 
(ftcpeat the present tense, the imperfect tense^ and the per- 
fect participle, \) Us is a personal pronoun, of the first 
person plural, and in the objective case. ( Decline the 
pronoun*) 

" Goodness will be rewarded.'* 
Goodness is a common substantive, of the third person, 
-the singular number, and in the nominative case. (De- 
cline it.) Will be rewarded is a regular verb, in the pas- 
sive voice, the indicative mood, the first future tense, and 
the third person singular. {Repeat the present tense, the 
imperfect tense, and the perfect participle.) 

" Strive to improve." 
Strive is an irregular verb neuter, in the imperative 
mood, and of the second person singular. (Repeat the pre- 
sent tense, \$c.) To improve is a regular verb neuter, and 
in the infinitive mood. (Repeat the present tense, \fc.) 

• See the • General Directions for uiing the Engliih Exercifes," 
prefixed to the Ergbtb and every fubfequenc edition of that book. 

f The learner uioold occafionally repeat all the moods and teafes 
of the yerbw 
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« Time fifes* Q ! how swiftly," 
Time is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case. (Decline 
the noun.) Flies' is an irregular verb neuter, the indica- 
tive mood, present tense, and the third person singular. 
(Repeat the present tense, &c.) 01 is an interjection. 
How and swiftly are adverbs. 

a Gratitude is a delightful emotion." 
Gratitude is a common substantive of the third person, 
the singular number, and in the nominative case. (De- 
cline it. J la is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, 
present tense, and the third person singular. (Repeat 
the present tenses \2c.) A is the indefinite article. De- 
lightful is a& adjective in the positive state. (Repeat the 
degrees of comparison.) Emotion is a common substan- 
tive of the third person, the singular number, and in the 
nominative case. (Decline it.) 

u They who forgive, act nobly.** 
They is a personal pronoun, of the third person, the 
plural number, and in the nominative case. (Decline it.) 
Who is a relative pronoun, and the nominative case. 
(Decline it.) Forgive is an irregular verb active, indi- 
cative mood, present tense, and the third person plural. 
(Repeat the present tense, &c.) Act is a regular veib 
active, indicative mood, present tense, and the third per- 
son plural. (Repeat, &c.)^ Mbly is an adverb «£• qua- 
lity. (Repeat the degrees of comparison.) 

« By living temperately, our health is promoted." 
By is a preposition. Living h the present participle 
«f the regular neuter verb "to live." (Repeat the parti- 
ciples.) Temperately is an adverb of quality. Our is an 
adjective pronoun of the possessive kind. (Decline it.) 
Health is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
*ingulaf -Rttmher, *nd in the fjomtnattve case. (Decant 
it.) Is promoted is a regular verb passive* indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular* 
(Repeat, &c) 
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« We sKoiiid be kind to them Who are unkind to us." 

i • We is a personal pronoun, of the first person, the plu- 
ral number, and in the nominative case. {Decline it.) 
Should be is an irregular verb neuter, in the potential 
mood, the imperfect <tense, and the first person phiral. 
(Reflect the present tense, &c.) Kind is an adjective, in 
the positive state. (Repeat the degrees of comparison.) 
To is a preposition. Them is a personal pronoun, of the 
third person, the plural number, and in the objective 
case. (Decline it.) Wfio is a relative pronoun, and in the 
nominative case. (Decline it.) Are is an irregular verb 
neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and the third 

v person plural. (Repeat, &c.) Unkind is an adjective in 
the positive state. (Repeat the degrees of comparison.) 
To is a preposition. Us is a personal pronoun, of the 
first person, the plural number* and in the objective case. 
(Decline it.) 

sect. 2. Specimen of syntactical parsing. 
" Vice produces misery." 

Vice is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
^singular number, and in the nominative case. Produces 
is a regular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, 
>the third person singular, agreeing with its nominative 
** vice," according to rule i. which says; (here repeat 
the rule.) Misery is a common substantive^ of the third 
person, the singular number, and the objective case go- 
verned by the active verb" produces," according to rule 
xi. which says, &c. t 

"Peace and joy are virtue's crown." 
Peace is a common substantive. (Repeat the person^ 
htwiber, and case.) And is Copulative conjunction. Joy 
is a common substantive. {Repeat the person, number, and 
case*) Are is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, 
present tense* and the third person plural, agreeing with 
the nominative case u peace and joy," according to rule 
ii. which says ; (here repeat the rule.) Virtue's is a com- 
mon substantive, of the third person, the singular num- 
T 
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ber, and in the possessive case, governed by the substan- 
tive u crown," agreeably to rule x. which says, &c. 
Crovm is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case, agreeably 
to the fourth note of rule xi. 

" Wisdom or folly governs us." 
Wisdom is a common substantive. {Refieat the person) 
number, and case.") Or is a disjunctive conjunction. IfoBg 
is a common substantive. {Refieat the fierson, number, and 
ease.) Governs is a regular verb active, indicative mood, 
present tense, and the third person singular, agreeing 
with its nominative case "wisdom" or "folly/' accord* 
ing to rule in. which says, &c. Us is a personal pro* 
noun, of the first person, plural number, and in the ob- 
jective case, governed by the active verb "governs,'? 
agreeably to rule xi. which says, &c. 

" Every heart knows its sorrows." 
EveryU an adjective pronoun of the distributive kind, 
agreeing with its substantive " heart,' 1 according to Note 
2 under rule vjii. which says, &c; Heart is a com mod 
substantive. [Refieat thefierson, number ', and case.) JCnows 
is an irregular verb active, indicative mood, present 
tense, third person singular, agreeing with its nominative 
case " heart," according to rule i. which says, &c. Its 
is a personal pronoun, of the third person singular, and 
of the neuter gender, to agree with its substantive 
"heart," according to rule v. which says, &c. it is in 
the possessive case, governed by the noun " sorrows^" 
according to rule x. which says, &c. Sorrows is a com* 
roon substantive, of the third person, the plural number, 
and the objective case governed by the active verb; 
14 knows," according to rule xi. which says, &c P 

" The man is happy who lives wisely.*' 
Jhe is the definite article. Man is a common substan- 
tive. {Refieat the person, number, and case.) Is is an ir- 
regular verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and 
- f - *Mrd person singular, agreeing with the nominative 
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cape a man,** according to rule i. which says, Sec. flafl-*' 
fiy is an adjective in the positive state. Who is a relative 
pronoun, which has for its antecedent, "man," with 
which it agrees in gender asd number, according* to rule 
v. which says, &c. Lives is a regular verb neuter, indi- 
cative mood, present tense, third person singular, agree* 
in g with its nominative 4 * who," according to hulk vi* 
which says, &c. Wisely is an adverb of quality, placed 
after the verb, according to rule xv. 

^Wha preserves us V* 
Who is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, 
and in the nominative ease singular. The word to which 
it relates, (its subsequent,) is the noun or pronoun con- 
taining the answer to the question ; agreeably to a note 
tinder rule vi. Preserves is a regular verb active, indi- 
cative mood, present tense, third person singular, agree- 
ing with its nominative " who," according to rule vi. 
which says, &c. Us is a personal pronoun. {Repeat the 
person^ number^ ease, mnd rule.) 

a Whose house is that ? My brother's and mine. 
Who inhabit it? We." 

' Whose is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kiriti, 
and relates to the following words, u brother's'* and 
Ci mine," agreeably to a note under rule vi. It is in 
the possessive case, governed by " house/' according to 
rule x. which says, &c. House i» a common substan- 
tive. QRefieat the person, number, and case,) Is is an ir- 
regular verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and 
the third person singular^ agreeing with its nominative 
case " house," according to rule i. which says, &c. 
That is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kind. 
My is an adjective pronoun of the possessive kind. Bro- 
ther's is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the possessive case, governed by 
u house** understood, according to rule x. and a note 
under rule vi. And is a copulative conjunction. Mine 
is a personal pronoun, of the first person^ the singular 
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. number, and in the possessive case, according to a not© 
under rule x. and another under rule yi« Who is a 
relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, of the plural 
number, in the nominative case, and relates to 4t we" 
following, according to a note under rule vi. Inhabit 
is a regular verb active. (Repeat the mood, tense, person^ 
&c.) It is a personal pronoun, of the third person, the 
•singular number, and in the objective case, governed by 
the active verb " inhabit *" according to rule xi. which 
says, &c. We is a personal pronoun, of the first person^ 
the plural number, and the nominative case to the verb 
iC inhabit" understood. The words " inhabit it*' are im- 
plied after " we," agreeably to a note under rule vi. 

" Remember to assist the^ distressed." 
Remember is a regular verb active, imperative mood* 
the second person singular, and agrees with its nomina-> 
tive ease " thou". understood. To assist is a regular verb 
active, in the infinitive mood, governed by the preceding' 
verb "remember," according to rule xii. which says* 
&c. The is the definite article. Distressed is an adjec- 
tive put substantively. 

€i We are not unemployed." 

We is a personal pronoun. (Repeat the person, number % 
and case.) Are is ah irregular verb neuter. {Repeat the 
mood, tense, person, &c.) Not is an adverb of negation*. 
Unemployed is an adjective in the positive state. The 
two negatives not and un, form an affirmative, agreeably 
to itULE xvi. which says, &c. - 

" This bounty has relieved you and us - 9 and has 
gratified the donor." 

This is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kind* 
Bounty is a common substantive. (Repeat the person, ' 
number, and case.) Has relieved is a regular verb active> 
indicative mood, perfect tense, third person singular, 
agreeing with its nominative "bounty," according to 
rule i. which says, &c. You is a personal pronoun, of 
"■-«* Second person plural, and in the objective case* (Re* 
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peat the government rnnd rukJ^ And is a copulative con- 
junction. Us is a personal pronoun, in the objective- 
case. You and us are put in the same case, according to 
rule xviii. which says, &e. And is a copulative con- 
junction. Has gratified is a regular verb aetive, indica- 
tive mood, perfect tense, and third person singular, 
agreeing with its nominative " bounty," understood* 
u Has rea'evedl 9 and. * has^gratified," are in the same mood 
and tense, according to bulb xviii*. 'Which says/&c 
( The is the definite article. Donor is a common substan- 
tive, of the third person, the singular number, and the 
objective case governed by the active verb " has gratin> 
ed," according to Rule xi. which says, &c- 

* He will not be pardoned, unless He repent.* r 

He is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singw 
)ar number, masculine gender, and in the nominative 
case. Will be pardoned is a regular passive verb, indica- 
tive mood, first future tense, and the third person singu-> 
lar, agreeing with its nominative "he/' according to 
rule i. and composed of the auxiliaries " will be," and 
the perfect participle <c pardoned." Not is a negative 
adverb. Unless is a disjunctive conjunction.- He is- a 
persona] pronoun. {Repeat the person, member, gentler, 
and case.): Repent is a regular verb neuter, in the sub- 
junctive mood, the present tense, the third person sin- 
gular, and agrees with its nominative case " he," accord- 
ing to rule i. which says, Sec. It is in the subjunctive 
mood, because it implies a future sense, and denotes un- 
certainty signified by the conjunction " unless,"* agreea- 
bly to rule xtx. and the notes; 

u Good works being neglected, devotion is false. ,r 

Good works being neglected, being independent on the 
rest of the sentence, i* the case absolute, according to 
the fifth note of rule r. Devotion is a common sub- 
stantive. (Repeat the number, person, and case.) Is is ah 
irregular verb neuter. (Repeat the mood, tense, person, 
&V.) Fake is an adjective in the positive state) and be- 
T 2 
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longs to its substantive " devotion' 9 understood, agreea- 
bly to rule viii. which says, &c. 

4i The emperor, Marcus Aurelius, was a wise and 
virtuous prince,'* 
The is the definite article. Emperor is a common sub- 
stantive, of the third person, the singular number, and in 
the nominative case. Marcus Aurelius is a proper name 
or substantive, and in the nominative case, because it is 
put in apposition with the substantive " emperor," agree- 
ably to the first note of rule x. Was is an irregular 
verb neuter, indicative mood, imperfect tense, and the? 
third person singular, agreeing with its' nominative case 
" emperor,** according to rule i. A is the indefinite 
article. Wise is an adjective, and belongs to its substan- 
tive " prince." And is a copulative conjunction. Virtu- 
opts is an adjective,, and belongs, &c» Prince is a commoa 
substantive, and in the nominative case, agreeably to the 
fourth note of rule xi. 

" To err is human.** 
7b err, is the infinitive mood, and the nominative case 
to the verb u is." Is is an irregular verb neuter, indica* 
live mood, present tense, and the third person singular* 
agreeing with its nominative case " to err/' agreeably to> 
Note 1, wider rul*. the first. Human is an adjective* 
, jwid belongs to its substantive iC nature" understood, ac- 
cording to rule vi lib which says, $cc» 

** To countenance persons who are guilty of bad 
, actions, is but one remove from actually commit- 
ting them." 
7b ewntenande persons who &re guilty of bad actions, is 
part of a sentence, which is the nominative case to the 
verb " is." Is re an irregular verb neuter, &c. agreeing 
with the aforementioned part of a sentence, as its nomi- 
native case, agreeably to Note 1. under rule the first. 
But is a disjunctive conjunction. One is a numeral ad- 
jective, agreeing with its substantive " remove." Remove 
is a qommoa substantive, of the third person, the singu- 
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Iar number, and in the nominative case, agreeably to the 
fourth note of rule xi.. From is a preposition. Com- 
mitting is the present participle of the regular active verb 
a to commit.** Them is a personal pronoun, of the third 
person, the plural number, and in the objective case, .go- 
verned by the participle "committing," agreeably to 
rule xiv. which says, &c. 

u Let me proceed." 
« 
This sentence, according to the statement of gramma* 
rians in general, is in the Imperative mood, of the first 
person, and the singular number* The sentence may, 
however, by analyzed in the following manner. Let is 
an irregular verb active, in the imperative mood, of the 
second person, the phiral number, and agrees with its 
nominative case " you" understood : as, " do you let." 
Me is a personal pronoun, of the first person, the singu- 
lar number, and in the objective case, governed by the? 
active verb " let," agreeably to rule xi. which says, &c. 
Proceed is a regular verb neuter, in the infinitive mood, 
governed by the preceding verb "let,** according to 
rule xn. which says, Sec. 

" Living expensively and luxuriously destroys 
health." " By living frugally and temperately, 
health is preserved/' 

Living expensively and luxuriously, is the nominative 
case to the verb u destroys," agreeably to Note 1, under 
rule i. Living frugally and temperately ^ is a substantive 
phrase in the objective case, governed by the preposition 
u by, M according to Note 2, under rule xiv. 

The preceding specimens of parsing, if carefully st«- 
diefd by the learner, seem to be sufficiently explicit, to 
enable him to comprehend the nature of this employ* 
inent; and sufficiently diversified, to qualify him, in 
ether exercises, to point out and apply the remaining 
rules, both principal and subordinate. 
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PART IV. 

Prosody* 

Prosody confifts of two parts: the former 
teaches the true pronunciation of words, com* 
prifing accent, qjjanTity, emphasis, pause* 
and tone ; and the latter, the laws of versify 
cation., 

chapter i.. 

Of PRONUNCUflON. 

Sect. 1. Of Accent. P~ 

Accent is the laying of a peculiar ftrefs of 
the voice, on a certain letter or fyllable in a word^ 
that it may be better heard than the reft, or difc. 
tinguifhed from them : as, in the word presume, 
the ftrefs of the voice muft be on the letter », and. 
fecond fyllable, sume, which take the accent. 

As words may be formed of a different number of syl- 
lables, from one to eight or nine, it was necessary to have 
some peculiar mark to distinguish words from mere syli 
lables ; otherwise speech would be only a continued aw> 
cession of syllables, without conveying ideas : for, as* 
words are the marks of ideas, any confusion in the marks, 
must cause the same in>the ideas for which they stand. 
It was therefore necessary, that the mind should at once 
perceive what number of syllables belongs to each word, 
in utterance. This. might be done by a perceptible pause 
at the end of each word, ia speaking, as. we form a cer- 
tain distance between them in writing and printing. But 
thi* would make discourse extremely tedious ; and though) 
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it might-render words distinct, would make the meaning 
of sentences confused. Syllables might also be suffi- 
ciently distinguished by a certain elevation or depression . 
of voice upon one syllable of each 'word, which was the 
practice of some nations. But the English tongue has, 
for this purpose, adopted a mark of the easiest and sim- 
plest kind, which is called accent, and which effectually 
•answers the end. 

Every word in our language, of more than one sylla- 
ble, has one of them distinguished from the rest in this 
manner; and some writers assert, that every monosyl- 
lable of two or more letters, has one of its letters thus 
distinguished. 

Accent is either principal or secondary. The princi- 
pal accent is that which necessarily distinguishes one 
syllable in a word from the rest. The secondary accent 
is that stress which we may occasionally place upon ano- 
ther syllable, besides that which has the principal ac- 
cent ; in order to pronounce every part of the word more 
distinctly, forcibly, and harmoniously ^thus, a Complai- 
sant, caravan," and u violin," have frequently an accent 
oh the first as well as on the last syllable, though a some- 
what less forcible one. The same may be observed of, 
* Repartee, referee, privateer, domineer," 8cc. But it 
irtust be observed, that though an accent is allowed on 
the first syllable of these words, it is by no means neces- 
sary ; they may all be pronounced with one accent, and 
that on the last syllable, without the least deviation from 
propriety. 

As emphasis evidently points out the most significant 
word in a sentence ; so, where other reasons do not for- 
bid, the accent always dwells with greatest force on that 
part of the word which, from its importance, the hearer" 
has always the greatest occasion to observe : and this is 
necessarily the root or body of the word. But as harmo-. 
ny of termination*frequently attracts the accent from the 
root to the branches of words, so the first and most natu- 
ral law of accentuation seems to operate less in fixing 
;the stress than any other. Our own Saxon terminations, 
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indeed, with perfect uniformity, leave the principal part 
of the word in quiet possession of what seems its lawful 
property ; but Latin and Greek terminations, of which 
our language is full, assume a right of preserving their 
original accent, and subject almost every word they be- 
stow upon us to their own classical laws. 

Accent, therefore, seems to be regulated in a great 
^measure by etymology. In words from the Saxon, the 
accent is generally on the root ; in words from the learn- 
ed languages, it is generally on the termination ; and if 
to these we add the different accent we lay on some 
words, to distinguish them from others, we seem to have 
the three great principles of accentuation; namely, the 
radical, the terwinational^ and the distinctive* The radi- 
cal : as, " Love, 16vely, loveliness ;" the terminationa] v < 
as, " Harmony, harmonious V the. distinctive : as, " Con- 
vert, to convert*'* 

ACCEffT Off DISSYLLABLES* 

Words, of two syllables have necessarily one of them 
accented, and but one* It is true, for the sake of empha- 
sis, we sometimes lay an equal stress, upon two succes- - 
sive syllables ; as, " Dir6ct, sometimes \" but when these 
words are pronounced alone, they have never more than 
one accent. The word " amen,' 9 is the only word which 
is pronounced with two accents when alone. 

Of dissyllables, formed by affixing a termination, the 
former syllable is commonly accented : as, " Childish,, 
kingdom, actest, acted, toilsome, lover, scoffer, fairer, 
foremost, zealous, fulness, meekly, artist" 

Dissyllables formed by prefixing a syllable to the ra- 
dical word, have commonly the accent on the latter : as, 
" To beseem, to bestow, to return." 

Of dissyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the 
verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun 
' on the former syllable : as, a To cement, a cement ; to 
contract, a contract ; to presage, a presage." 

This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs seldom 
have their accent on the former, yet nouns often have it 
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' - ' i 
on the latter syllable : as, " Delight, perfii^»e. ,, Those 
nouns which, in the common order of language, must 
have preceded the verbs, often transmit their accent to 
the verbs they form, and inversely. % Thus, the noun 
tf water" must have preceded the veifc a to w4ter," ad 
the verb " to correspond," must have preceded the noun 
" correspondent :" and " to pursue" claims priority to ~ 
« pursuit." So that we may conclude, v wherever verbs 
deviate from the rule, it is seldom by chance, and gene- 
rally in those words only where a superior law of accent 
takes place. 

All dissyllables ending in y y our,*/®, le, ish^ ck, ter 9 age y 
en, ct : as, " Cranny, labour, willow, wailow ;" except 
"allow, avow, endow, hel6w, bestow ;" "battle, banish, 
cambric, bitter, courage, fasten, quiet ;" accent the for- 
mer syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns in er, as, " Canker, Witter,*' have the 
accent on the former syllable. 

Dissyllable verbs, terminating in a consonant and e 
final, as, " Comprise, escape ;" or having a diphthong in 
the last syllable, as, w Appease, reveal ;" or ending in 
two consonants; as, "Attend;" have the accents on 
the latter syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns, having a diphthong in the latter 
syllable, have commonly their accent on the latter sylla- 
ble; as, " Appliuse ;" except some words in am: as, 
* 4 Villain, curtain, mountain." 

Dissyllables that have two vowels, which are separated 
in the pronunciation, have always the accent on the first 
syllable : as, " Lion, riot, quiet, liar, ruin ;" except 
« create." 

ACCENT ON TRISYLLABLES. 

Trisyllables formed by adding a termination, or pre- 
fixing a syllable, retain the accent of the radical word ; 
as, " Loveliness, tenderness, contemner, wagoner, phy- 
sical, bespatter, commenting, commending, assurance." 

Trisyllables ending in om> al, ion: as, « A'rduous, ca- 
pital, mention," accent the first* 
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Trisyllables ending in ce f ent 9 and ate, accent the first 
syllable: as, " Countenance, continence, armament, im- 
minent, elegant, propagate;" unless they are derived 
from words having the accent on the last: as, "Conni- 
vance, acquaintance ;" and unless the middle syllable has 
a vowel before two consonants ; as, " Promulgate." 

Trisyllables ending in y, as, " Entity, specify, liberty, 
victory, subsidy," commonly accent the first syllable. 

• Trisyllables in re or/?,, accent the first syllable: as, 
? Legible, theatre ;" except u Disciple," and some words 
which have a preposition: as, " Example, indenture." 

Trisyllables ending in tide, commonly accent the first 
syllable : as, " Plenitude, habitude, rectitude*" 
, Trisyllables ending in ator y have the accent on the 
middle -syllable; as, "Spectator, creator," &c. ; except 
" 6rator, senator, barrator, legator/' 

Trisyllables which have in the middle syllable a diph- 
thong, as, " Endeavour ;" or a vowel before two conso- 
nants ; as, " Domestic ;" accent the middle syllable. 
. Trisyllables that have their accent on the last syllable, 
are commonly French : as, " Acquiesce, repartee, maga- 
zine ;" .or they are words formed by. prefixing one or two 
syllables to a long syllable; as, " Immature, over- 
charge.'* 

ACCENT ON POLYSYLLABLES. 

Polysyllables, or words of more than three syllables, 
generally follow the accent of the words from which they 
are derived : as, « arrogating, continency, incontinently 
commendable, communicableness." 

Words ending in ator have the accent generally on the 
penultimate, or last syllable but one ; as, " Emendator, 
-gladiator, equivocator, prevaricator." 
. Words ending in le commonly have the accent on the 
first syllable : as, " amicable, despicable :" unless the 
second syllable has a vowel before two consonants : as, 

* Combustible, conderanable." 

Words ending in raa, 02tf,and ty, have their accent on 
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the antepenultimate, or last syllable but two : &s," Sal- 
tation, vict6rious, activity." 

Words which end in /a, io y and ca/, have the accent oft 
fee antepenult : as, u Cyclopaedia; punctilio, despotfcal." 
: The rules respecting accent are not advanced as com- 
plete or infallible, but proposed as useful. Almost eve- 
ry rale of* every language has its exceptions ; and, io 
English, as in other tongues, much must be learned by 
example and authority. 

It may be further observed, that though the syllable 
on which the principal accent is placed, is fixed and cer- 
tain, yet we may, and do, frequently make the secondary 
principal, and the principal secondary : thus, " Caravan, 
complaisant, violin^ repartee, referee, privateer, domi- 
neer," may all have the greater stress on the first, and 
the less on the last syllable, without any violent offence 
to the ear: nay, it maybe asserted, that the principal 
accent on the first syllable of these words, and none at 
all on the last, though certainly improper, has nothing 
in it grating or discordant; but placing an accent on the 
Second syllable of these words would entirely derange 
' them, and produce a great harshness and dissonance* 
The same observations may be applied to " demonstra- 
tion, lamentation, provocation, navigator, propagator, 
alligator/' and every similar word in the language* 
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The quantity of a fyllable is that time whicV 
is occupied in pronouncing it. It is considered as' 

XONG.Or SHORT. 

A vowel or fyllable is long, when the accent is 
on the vowel ; which x occafions it to be flowly: 
joined in pronunciation with the following letters : 
as,. "Fall, bale,. mood, houfe, feature/' 

A fyllable is Ihort, when the accent is on the 
confonant ; which occafions the vowel to be 
U 
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qukkly joined to the fecceeding letter : as, " Ant, 
bonnet, hunger." 

A long fyllable requires double ahe time of * 
{hort one in pronouncing it ; thus, " Mate" and 
w Note" fhoutd be pronounced as flowly again as 
"Ma^and"^." 

Unaccented syllables are generally short: as, u Admire, 
b61dness, sinneY." But to this rule there are many excep- 
tions : as, * als5. exile, gangrene, 6m j»re, foretaste,** &c. 

When the accent is on a consonant, the syllable is 
often more or less short, as it ends with a single conso- 
nant, or with more than ones as, Sadly,' robbery per- 
sist, matchless* 

When the accent Js on a semi-towel, the time Of the 
syllable may be protracted, by dwelling upon the semi- 
vowel: as, w Cur', can', fulfil* :'* but when the aecent faDs 
on a mute, the syllable cannot be lengthened in the same 
manner: as, "Bftbble, captain, totter/' 

The quantity of vowels has, in some measure* been 
considered under the first part of grammar, which treats 
of the different sounds of the^ fetters ; and therefore we 
shall dismiss this subject with a few general rales and 
observations. , 

1st, All vowels under the principal accent, before the- 
terminations ia, 20, and ion, preceded by a single conso- 
nant, are pronounced long: as, " Regatta, folio, adhesion, 
explosion, confusion :" except the vowel *', which in- that 
situation is short : as, " Militia, punctilio, decision, con- 
trition." The only exceptions to this rute seem to be, 
" Discretion, battalion, gladiator, national, andratt&nah" 

2d, All vowels that immediately precede tthe termina- 
tions ity, and ety, are pronounced long,.: as, " Deity, 
pfety, spontaneity." But if one consonant precedes 
these terminations, every preceding accented vowel ia. 
short ; except it, and the a in '" scarcity," and " rarity ;" 
as, " Polarity, severity, divinity,, curiosity j^mpurtity." 
Even u before two consonants coritractsitself : as, "Cur- 
vity, taciturnity/* &c. . 
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3d, Vowels under the principal accent, before the ter- 
minations ic and ical, preceded by a 'single consonant* 
are pronounced short.; thus, "Satanic, pathetic, elliptic, 
harmonic, 7 ' have the vowel short ; while " Tunic, runic, 
cubic," have the accented vowel long : and, " Fanatical, 
poetical, levitical, canonical," have the vowel short ; but 
" Cubical, musical," &c. have the u long. 

4th, The vowel in the antepenultimate syllable of 
words, with the following terminations, is always pro- 
nounced short. 

hquy; as, obloquy. parous ; as, oviparous* 

strophe ; as, apostrophe. cracy ; as, aristocracy. 

meter; as, barometer. gony ; as, cosmogony. 

ganal; as? diagonal. phony ; as, symphony. 

- vorous; as, carnivorous. nomy ; as, astronomy. 

fcroua; as, somniferous. tomy / as, anatomy. 

JIuqub ; as, superfluous. fmhy ; as, antipathy. 

fiuent ; as* mellifluent. 

. As no utterance which is void of proportion, can be 
agreeable to the ear; and as quantity, or proportion of^ 
time in utterance, greatly depends on a due attention to 
the accent; it is absolutely necessary for every person 
who would attain a just and pleasing delivery, to be mas- 
ter of that point. - 

S^CT. 3. Of Emphasis. 

By emphafis is meant a flronger and fuller 
found of voice, by which we diftinguifh fome 
word or words on which we deiign to lay parti- 
cular ftrefs, and to (how how they affect the reft 
of the fentence. Sometimes the emphatic words 
muft be diftinguifhed by a particular tone of voice, 
as well as by a greater ftrefs. 

On the right management of the emphasis depends 
the life of pronunciation. ' If no emphasis be placed on 
any words, not only will discourse be rendered heavy and 
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Kfeless, but the meaning often left ambiguous. If the 
emphasis be placed wrong, we shall pervert and con- 
found the meaning wholly . To give a common instance ; 
such a simple question as this, « Do you ride to town 
to-day ?* is capable of no fewer than four different ac- 
ceptations, according as the emphasis is differently 
placed on the words. If it be pronounced thus * " Do 
you ride to town to-day ? M the answer may naturally be, 
" No, we send a servant in our stead/ 1 If thus : w D« 
youWeteto town to-day V* answer, "No, we intend to 
walk." u Do you ride to to&n to day ?•' .** No, we ride 
into the country/* u Do you ri^e to town to day V* " No, 
but we shall to-morrow/* In like manner, in solemn 
discourse, the whole force and beauty of an expression 
often depend on the emphatic word ; and we may pre- 
sent to the hearers quite different views of the same 
sentiment, by placing the emphasis differently. In the 
following words of our Saviour, observe in what differ- 
ent lights the thought is placed,, according as the words 
are pronounced. "Judas, betrayest thou the son of 
man with a kiss ?"" " Betrayest thou," makes the re- 
proach turn on the infamy of treachery. " Betrayest 
/Aou," makes it rest upon Judas's connexion with his 
master. « Betrayest thou the son of-mtm," rests it upon 
our Saviour's personal character and eminence. "Be- 
trayest thou the son of man with a kiss?** turns it upon 
his prostituting the signal of peace and friendship to the 
purpose of destruction. 

The emphasis often lies on the word that asks a ques- 
tion: as, « IVho said so V 9 u When will he come ?» " What 
shall I do?" « Wfriiher shall I go?" « Why dost thou 
weep'?" And when two. words are set in contrast, or in 
opposition to one another, "'they are both emphatic ; as, 
« He is the tyrant, not the father, of his people j" « His 
subjects/^ar him, but they do not love him/' 

Some sentences are so full and comprehensive, that 
almost every word is emphatical : as, w Ye hills and 
dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains;" or A as that pathe- 
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lie expostulation in the prophecy of Ezekiel, " Why 
will ye die l" la the latter short sentence, every word is 
^cmpbatioal: and on which .ever word we lay the empha- 
m, ..whether on the first, second, third, or fourth, it 
strikes out a different sense* and opens a new subject 
&£ moving expostulation. 

, As accent dignifies the syllable on which it is laid, and 
jaaakes it more distinguished by the ear than the rest ; 
40. emphasis ennobles the word to which it belongs, and 
•presents it in a stronger light to the understanding. 
, Were there no accents, . words would be resolved into 
.their original syllables,:. were there no emphasis, sen- 
tences would be resolved into their original words ; and, 
in this. case, -the hearer would be under the painful ne- 
-oeasky, first, of making out the words, and afterwards, 
:*heir meaning- 
Emphasis is of two kinds, simple and complex. Sim- 
ple, when it serves to point out only the plain meaning 
iOf any proposition j complex, when, besides the mean- 
ing, it marks also some affection or emotion of the mind; 
.or gives a meaning to words, which they would not have 
an their usual acceptatipn. In the former case, emphasis 
.is scarcely more than a stronger accent, with little or no 
^change of tone ; when it is complex, besides force, there 
-is always superadded a manifest change of tone* 

The following sentence contains an example of simple* 
emphasis; "And Nathan said to David, " Thou art the 
man." The emphasis en thou, serves only to £oint out 
the meaning of the speaker* But in the sentence which- 
fellows, we perceive an emotion of the speaker super- 
added to the simple meaning : " Why will ye die." 

As the emphasis often falls on words in different parts 
of the same sentence, so it is frequently required to be 
continued, with a- little variation, qn two, and sometimes 
three words together. The following sentence exem- 
plifies both the parts of this position : " If you seek to- 
make one rich) study not to increase his store*, but to dr- 
.minia/t his desires." Emphasis may be further distin- 
guished, iQto the weaker and the stronger emphasis*, . 
U2 ' \ ' 
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In the sentence, " Exercise and temperance strengthen 
the constitution ;" we perceive more force on the word 
strengthen, than on any other; though it is not equal to 
♦ the stress which we apply to the word indifferent, in the 
following- sentence t u Exercise and temperance strength- 
en ercn.an indifferent constitution/* It is also proper to 
remark, that the words exercise, temperance* eonetitutiety 
in the last example but one, are pronounced with great- 
er force, than the particles and and the ,► and yet those 
words cannot properly be called emphatical: for the 
stress that is brief on them, is no more than sufficient to- 
con vey distinctly the meaning of each word.— i rom 
these observation* H appears, that the smaller parts of 
speech, namely, the articles, conjunctions, prepositions, 
&c. are, In general, obscurely and feebly expressed ; that 
the substantives, verbs, and more significant words, are 
firmly and distinctly pronounced ; and that the empha- 
tical words, those whieh murk the meaning of a phrase* 
are pronounced with peculiar stress and energy, though, 
varied according to the degree of their importance. 

Emphasis, besides its other offices, is the great regal- 
ia tor of quantity. Though the quantity of our syllables* 
* fe fixed* in words separately pronounced, yet it i« muta- 
bfcv when these words are Ranged in sentences ; the long 
being changed into short, the short hi to long, according 
to the importance of the words with regard to meaning* 
and as it is by emphasis only, that the meaning can be 
pointed out, emphasis must be the regulator of the 
" quantity. A few examples will make this point very 
'evident.. "'•".* 

Pleas'd thou shalt hear-— and learn the secret power,. 
&c. 
Pleased thoG shalt hear— ancHhou aldoe shalt hear— 
Pleas'd thou shalt hear— in spite of them sh&lt hear— 
Pleas'd thou shaJt hear — though not behold the fair-*. 
In the first of these instances, the words fdta**a and 
Bear, being equally emphatical, are both long ; whilst the . 
two intermediate words, thou and shalt, being rapidly 
-passed oyer,, as the 'sense demands, are reduced to 'A 
start quantity. 
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In the second instance, the word thoh by being the 
most important, obtains the chief, or rather the sole 
emphasis ; and thus, it is not only restored to its natu- 
ral long quantity, but obtains from emphasis a still great- 
er degree of length, than when pronounced in its sepa- 
rate state. This greater degree of length, is compen* 
sated by the diminution of quantity in the words filvas'd 
and heart Which are sounded shorter than m the preced- 
ing instance. The word *halt still continues short. 
Here we may also observe, that though thou is Jong in 
the first part of the verse, it becomes short when repeat- 
ed 1n the second, on account of the more forcible em- 
phasis belonging to* the word d/dtfr," which follows it. 

In the third instance, the word shaft having the em* 
phasis, obtains a long quantity. And though it is im- 
possible to prolong the sound of this word, as it ends in 
a pure mute, yet in this, as in ati similar instances, the 
additional quantity is to be made out by a rest of the 
voice, proportioned to the importance of the word. In ' 
this instance, we may also observe, that the -word ahait f 
repeated in the seeond part of the line, is redueed again 
to a short quantity. 

In the fourih instance, the word hfctr placed in oppo* 
sition to- the word behdid, in the latter part* of the line* 
obtains from the sense the chief emphasis, and a pro* 
portionate length, The words Mow and«Aa//< are again 
reduced to short quantities; and the word flfeat'd lends 
some of the time which it possessed* to the more im- 
portant word hear. 

From these instances, it is evident, that the quantity 
of our syllables is not fixed ; but governed by emphasis, 
—To observe a due measurement of time, on all occa- 
sions, is doubtless very difficult r but by instruction, at- 
tention, and practice, the difficulty may be overcome. 

Emphasis changes, not only the quantity of words and 
syllables, but also, in particular cases, the seat of the ac- 
cent This is demonsti able from the following examples* 
w He shall /ncrease, but I shall decrease.'* « There is & 
difference between giving and /giving." " In this ape- 
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oics of composition, /tangibility is much more essential 
' than firtbMUty.' ■ In these examples, the emphasis re- 
quires the accent to be placed on syllables, to which -it 
does not commonly belong. 

In order to acquire the proper management of the 
emphasis, the great rule, and indeed the only rale pos- 
sible to begiverii is", that the speaker or reader study to 
attain a just conception of the force and spirit of the sen* 
timents which he is to pronounce. For to lay the em- 
phasis with exact propriety, is a constant exercise of 
good sense apd attention. It is far from being an incon- 
siderable attainment. It is one of the greatest trials of 
a true and just taste ; and must arise from feeling deli- 
cately ourselves, and from judging accurately, of what is 
■fittest to strike the feelings of others. 

There is one error, against which it is particularly pro- 
per to oaution the learner ; namely, that of multiplying 
emphatical words too much. It is only by a prudent 
* /reserve in the use of them, that we can give them any 
weight. If they recur too often ; if a speaker or reader 
attempts to render every thing which he expresses of 
high importance, by a multitude of strong emphases, we 
-soon learn to pay little regard to them. To crowd every 
sentence with emphatical words, is like crowding all the 
-pages of a book with Italic characters, which, as to the 
effect, is just the same as to use no such distinctions at all. 

Sect. 4. Of Pauses. 

. Pauses or refts, in fpeiking and reading, are a 
total ceffation of the voice, during a perceptible, 
and, in many cafes, a meafurable fpace of time, ** 

Pauses are equally necessary to the speaker, and the 
'hearer. To the speaker, that he may take breath, with- 
out which he cannot proceed far in delivery ; and that he 
may, by these temporary rests, relieve, the organs of 
•speech, which Otherwise would be soon tired by continued 
"action r to the hearer, that the ear'also may be relieved 
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, from the fatigue, which it would otherwise' endure from 
a continuity of sound ; and that the understanding may 
have sufficient time to mark the distinction of sentences, 
and their several members. 

There are two kinds of pauses : first, emphatical paus- 
es ; and next, such as mark the distinctions of the sense* 
An emphatical pause is made, after something has been 
said of peculiar moment, and on which we desire to fix 
the hearer's attention. Sometimes, before such a thing' 
is said, we usher it in with a pause of this nature. 'Such 
pauses have .the same effect as a strong emphasis; and 
are subject to the same rules ; especially to the -caution 
just now given, of not repeating them too frequently. 
For as they excite uncommon attention, and of course 
raise expectation, if the importance of the matter fs not 
fully answerable" to such expectation, they occasion dis- 
appointment and disgust. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, 
is, to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same 
time to allow the speaker to draw his breath ; and the 
proper and delicate adjustment of such pauses, is one 
of the most nice and difficult articles of delivery. In all 
reading, and public speaking, the management of the 
breath requires a good deal of care, so as not to oblige 
«s to divide words from one ^nother, which hava so in- 
timate a connexion, that they ought to be pronounced 
with the same breath, and without the least separation. 
Many sentences are miserably mangled, and the force of 
the emphasis totally lost, by the divisions being made in 
the wrong place. To avoid this, every one, while he is 
speaking or reading, should be very careful to provide a 
full supply of breath for what he is to utter. It is a great 
mistake to imagine, that the breath must be drawn only 
at the end of a period, when the voice is allowed to fall. 
It' may easily be gathered at the intervals of the period, 
when the voice is only suspended for a moment ; and, 
by this management, one may always have a sufficient 
stock for carrying on the longest sentence, without im- 
proper interruptions* ». -. 
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Pauses in readings and public discourse, must be form- 
ed upon the manner in which we utter ourselves in or- 
dinary, sensible conversation; and not upon the stiff 
artificial manner which we acquire, from reading books 
according to. the common punctuation. It will by no 
means be sufficient to attend to the points used in print* 
ing ; for (hese are far from marking all the pauses which 
ought to be made in speaking. A mechanical attention 
to these resting-places, has perhaps been one cause of 
monotony, by leading the reader to a similar tone at 
every stop, and a uniform cadence arevery period. The 
primary use of points is, to assist the reader in discern- 
ing the grammatical ' construction ; and it is only as a 
secondary object, that they regulate his pronunciation* 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive, they must 
not, only be made in the right place, but also accompa- 
nied with a proper tone of voice, by which the nature of 
these pauses is intimated ; much more than by the 
length of them, which can seldom be exactly measured. 
Sometimes it is only a slight and simple suspension of 
voice that Is proper ; sometimes a degree of cadence in 
the voice is required ; and sometimes that peculiar tone 
and cadence which denote the sentence to be finished. 
In all these cases, we are to regulate ourselves, by at- 
tending to the manner in which nature teaches us t» 
speak, when engaged in rial and earnest discourse with 
others. 

It is a general rule, that the suspending pause should 
be used when the sense is incomplete ; and the closing 
pause, when it is finished. But there are phrases, is 
which, though the sense 1s not completed, the voice 
takes thev closing, rather than the suspending pause ; 
and others, in which the sentence finishes by the pause 
of suspension. 

The closing pause must not be. confounded with that 
fall of the voice, or cadence^ with which many readers 
uniformly finish a sentence. Nothing is more destruc- 
tive of propriety and energy than this habit ; The tones 
and inflections of the voice, at the close of a sentence 
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ought to he diversified, according to the general nature 
of the discourse, and the particular construction and 
meaning of the sentence. In plain narrative, and espe- 
cially in argumentation, a small attention to the manner 
in which we relate a fact, or maintain an argument, in 
conversation, will show, that it is frequently more* pro- 
per to raise the voice, than to let it fall, at the end of a 
sentence. Some sentences are so constructed, that ttie 
* last words require a stronger emphasis than any of the? 
preceding ; while others admit of being closed wkh a 
soft and gentle sound. Where there is nothing in the 
sense which requires the last sound to be elevated or em-» 
phatical, an easy fall, sufficient to show that the sense, is 
finished, will be proper. And in pathetic pieces, espe* 
cially those of the plaintive, tender, or solemn kind, the 
tone of the passion will often require a still greater ca- 
dence of the voice. The best method of correcting a 
Uniform cadence, is frequently to read telect sentences^ 
in which the style is pointed, and in which antitheses are 
frequently introduced ; and argumentative pieces, or 
such as abound with interrogatives, or earnest excla- 
mation. 

Sect. 5. Of Tones. 

: Tones are different both from emphafis and 
paufes; confining in the modulation of the voice, 
the notes or variations of found which we employ 
in t{ie expreiEon qf our fentiments. 

Emphasis affects particular words and phrases with a 
degree of tone or inflection of the voice ; but tones, pe- 
culiarly so called, affect sentences, paragraphs, and some- 
times even the whole of a discourse. 

To show the use and necessity of tones, we need only 
observe, that the mind, in communicating its ideas, is in 
a continual state of activity, emotion, or agitation, from 
the different effects which those ideas produce in the 
speaker. Now the end of such communication being, 
not merely to lay open the ideas, but also the different 
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feelings which they excite in him who utters them, there 
must be other signs than words, to manifest those feel- 
ings ; as words uttered in a monotonous- manner, can 
represent only a similar state of mind, perfectly free 
■ from all activity or emotion. As the communication of 
these internal feelings,, was of much more consequence 
in our social intercourse, than the mere conveyance of 
ideas, the. Author of our being did not, as in (hat con- 
veyance, leave the invention of the language of emotion, 
to man ; but impressed it himself upon our nature in 
the same manner as he has done with regard to the rest 
of the animal world;. all of which express their various 
feelings, by various tones* Ours indeed, from the su- 
perior rank tliat we hold, are in a high degree more 
comprehensive ; as there is not an act of the mipd an 
exertion of the tancy, or an emotion of the heart, which 
has not its peculiar tone, or note of the voice, by which 
it is to be expressed ; and which is suited exactly to the 
degree of internal feeling. It is chiefly in the proper use 
of these tones, that the life, spirit, beauty, and harmony 
of delivery consist. 

An extract from the beautiful lamentation of David 
over Saul and Jonathan, may serve as an example of 
what has been "said on this subject. "The beauty of 
Israel is slain upon thy high places. How are the migh- 
ty fallen ! Tell it not in Gath ; publish it not in the 
streets of Askelon : lest the daughters of the Philistines 
rejoice ; lest the daughters of the uncircumcised tri- 
umph. Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, 
nor rain upon you, nor fields of ofFerlngs ; for there the 
shield of the mighty was vilely £ast away ; the shield of 
Saul, as though he had not been anointed with oil !'• 
The 6rst of these divisions expresses sorrow and lamen- 
tation ; therefdre the note is low. The next contains a 
spirited command, and should be pronounced much 
higher. The other sentence, in which he makes a pa- 
thetic address to the mountains where his friends were 
slain, must be expressed in a note quite different from 
the two former;, not so low as the first, nor so high as 
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the second, in a manly, firm, and yet plaintive 
tone.* ' 

This correct and natural language of the emotions, is 
.not so difficult to be attained, as mosvreaders seem te 
. imagine. Ff we enter into the spirit dSf the author's sen- 
timents, as well as into the meanings of his words, we 
shall not fail to deliver the words in properly varied tones. 
For there are few people, who speak English without a 
provincial tone, that have not an accurate use of .empha- 
sis, pauses, and tones, when they utter their, sentiments 
in earnest discourse : and the reason that they have not 
the same use of them, in reading aloud the sentiments 
of others, may be traced to the very defective and erro- 
neous method, in which the art of reading is taught ; 
whereby all the various, natural, expressive tones of 
speech, are suppressed, and a few artificial, unmeaning, 
veading notes, are substituted for them. 

But .when we recommend to readers, an attention to 
the tone and language of emotions, we must be under- . 
stood to do it with proper limitation* Moderation is 
necessary in this point, as it is in other things. For 
when reading becomes strictly imitative, it assumes a 
theatrical manner, and must be highly improper, as well- 
as give offence to the hearers ; because it is inconsistent 
with that delicacy and modesty, which, on all occasions, 
are indispensable. 

chapter iv t 

Of Versification. 

As there are few persons w}io do not sometimes read 
poetical composition, it seems necessary to give the stu- 
dent some idea of that part of grammar, which explains 
the principles of versification ; that, in reading poetry, 
he may be the better able to judge of its correctness, and 
relish its beauties. When this lively mode of exhibiting 
nature and sentiment, is perfectly chaste, it is often 
found to be highly interesting and instructive. 

i ■ k ■ y m i. ■■ - — - -- --■■ ill- 

* Herriqs. 
X 
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Versification is the arrangement of a certain 
number and variety of fyllabres, according to 
certain laws./ 

Rhyme is the correfpondence of the laft found 
of one verfe, to the laft found or fyllable of 
another. 

' Feet and pauses are the constituent parts of verse* 
We shall consider these separately. 

Of poetical feet* 

A certain number of syllables connected, form a foot. 
They are called^/, because it is by their aid that the 
voice, as it were, steps along through the verse, in a mea- 
sured pace 5 and it is necessary that, the syllables which 
mark this regular movement of the voice, should, in 
some manner, be distinguished from the others. This 
distinction was made among the ancient Romans, by di- 
viding their syllables into long and short, and ascertain- 
ing their quantity, by an exact proportion of time in 
sounding them ; the long being to the short, as two to 
one ; and the long syllables, being thus the more im- 
jportant, marked the movement. In English, syllables 
»are divided into accented and unaccented ; and the ac- 
cented syllables being as strongly distinguished from the 
unaccented, by the peculiar stress of the voice upon 
them, are equally capable of marking the movement, 
and pointing out the regular paces of the voice, as the 
long syllables were by their quantity, among the Ro- 
mans. 

When the feet are formed by an accent on vowels, 
they are exactly of the same nature as the ancient feet, 
and have the same just quantity in their syllables. So 
that) in this respect, we have ail that the ancients had, 
and something which they had not. We have in fact 
duplicates of each foot, yet with such a difference, as to 
fit them for different purposes, to be- applied at our 
pleasure. 

Every foot has, from nature, powers peculiar to itself; 
and It is upon the knowledge and right application of 
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these powers, that tlie pleasure and effect of numbers 
chiefly depend. 

All feet used in poetry consist either of two, or of three 
syllables i and are reducible to eight kinds ; four of two 
syllables, and four of three, as follows : 

DISSYLLABLE. TRISYLLABLE. 

A Trochee- w A Dactyl- o o 

An Iambus o - An Amphibrach o - o 

A Spondee - - An Anapaest o o - . 

A Pyrrhic « o A Tribrach o u o 

A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last 
unaccented: as, u Hateful, pettish/* 

An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the 
last accented : as, " B&ray, consist." 

. A Spondee has both the words or syllables accented : 
as, « The pale moon." 

A Pyrrhic has both the -words or syllables unaccented: 
as, « On the tali tree." 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two 
latter unaccented : as, "Labourer, possible." 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables unac- 
cented : and the middle one accented; as, " Delightful, 
domestic." 

An Anapaest has the two first syllables unaccented, 
and the last accented : as, " Contravene, acquiesce." 

A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented : as, " Nu- 
nrtfr&blg, conquerable/* 

Some of these feet may be denominated firincifial feet; 
as pieces of poetry may be wholly, or chiefly formed of 
any of them. Such are the Iambus, Trochee, Dactyl, 
and Anapaest. The others may be termed secondary 
feet ; because their chief use is to diversify the numbers, 
and to improve the verse. 

We shall first explain the nature of the principal feet. 

IAMBIC verses may be divided into several species, 
according to the number of feet or syllables of which 
they are composed. 
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1. The shortest form of the English Iambic consists 
•fan Iambus, with an additional short syllable: as, 

Disdaining, 

Complainings f m 

Consenting, 

Repenting. 
We have no poem of this measure, but it may be met 
with in stanzas. The Iambus, with* this addition, coin- 
cides with the Amphibrach. 

2. The second foxm of our Iambic is also too short to 
be continued through any great number of lines. It 
consists of two Iambuses. 

What place is here 1 . 

What scenes appear \ 

Tq me the rose 

No longer glows. 
It sometimes takes, or may take, an additional short 
syllable: as, 

Upon & m5unt&in 

Beside a fountain. 

3. The third form consists of three Iambuses* 

In places far or near, 
Or famous or obscure, 
Where wholesome is the air, 
Or where the most impure. 
It sometimes admits of an additional short syllable : as* 
Our hearts n6 longer languish. 

4. The fourth form is made up of four Iambuses. 

And may Xt last m f weary age, 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

5* The fifth species of English Iambic, consists of 
Jive Iambuses. 

How lov'd, h&w valu'd 6nce, avails th£e not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 
'Tisail thou art, and all the proud shall be. 
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Bfrwlse tM^yt '£& madness to defer ; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is push'd out of life. 

This is called the Heroic measure* In its simplest 
form it consists of five Iambuses ; but by the admission 
of other feet, as Trochees, Dactyls, Anapaests, &c. it is 
capable of many varieties* Indeed, most of the English 
common measures may be varied in the same way, as 
well as by the different position of their pauses. 

6. The sixth form of our Iambic is commonly called 
the jHexandrine measure. It consists of six Iambuses. 

F5r thdu art bat 6f dust ; b£ hilmbJe find b* wise. 

The Alexandrine is sometimes introduced into heroic 
rhyme ; and when used sparingly, and with judgment* 
occasions an agreeable variety. 

Thg seas shall waste, thg skies m smdke d£cay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains mejt away ; 
But fix'd his word, his saving pow'r remains : 
Thy realm for ever lasts> thy own Messiah reigns. 

7. The seventh and fast form of our Iambic measure, 
is made up of aeven Iambuses. 

The Lord dgscendgd from above, and bow'd thfr 
heavens high. 

This was anciently written in one line ; but it is now- 
broken into two ; the first containing four feet, and the 
second three : 

When 511 th£ m€rci«s, 6 mf God I 

My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise. 

In all these measures, the accents are to be placed on 
even syllables j and every line considered by itself, is, .in 
general, more melodious, as this rule is more strictly 
observed* 4 

X % 
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TROCHAIC verse is of several funds/ • 

1. The shortest Trochaic verse in our language, con- 
sists of one Trochee and a long syllable. 

Tumult cgase, v 

Sink to peace. 

This measure is defective in dignity, and can seldom be 
used on serious occasions. ... 

2. The second English form of the Trochaic consists 
of two feet ; and is likewise so brief, that it is rarely used 
fcr any very serious purpose. 

On the mountain 
By a fountain* 

II sometimes contains two feet or trochees, with an ad-' 

ditional long syllable i as, 

In the days of old 
Fables plainly told. 

3* The third species consists of three trochees : as, 
When 6ur hearts are mourning : 
dr. of three trochees, with an additional long syllable: as* 
Restl&s mortals t5il for nought ; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought ^ 
Bliss, a native of the sky, 
Never wanders. Mortals, try ; 
There you cannot seek in vain ; 
For to seek her is to gain. 

4. The fourth Trochaic species consists of four tflD-: 
chees : as, ; • * 

Round us roars th€ tempest louder. ' * * • 

This form may take an additional long syllable, as fol- 
lows; 

Idlg after djnnep in his chair, 
Sat a farmer, ruddy, fat, and fair* 
But this measure is very uncommon. 
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-5. The fifttiTrochaic species is fikewite urootmnori. 
It is composed of five trochees. 

All that walk on footer ride in chari6ts> *> 

All that d^ell in palaces or garrets. 

& The sixth form of the English. Trochaic consists of 
%ix trochees : as, 

On a mountain stretch r d bSneath & hoarjr willow* - 
Lay a shepherd swain, and view'd the rolling billow* 
This seems to be the longest Trochaic line that our 
language admits. 

In all these Trochaic measures, the accent is to be 
placed on the odd syllables. 

The DACTYLIC measure being very uncommon, we 
shall give only one example of one species of it : 
Fr$m thS low pleasures of this fallen nature, 
Rise we to higher, &c. . 

ANAPAESTIC verses are divided into several specie?. 

I. The shortest anapaestic verse mustbe a single ana- 
v p»st: as, 

Biit in vain, 

They complain. 
This measure is, however, ambiguous ; forj by laying the 
6tress of the voice on the first and third syllables, we 
might make a trochaic. And therefore the first and 
simplest form of our genuine Anapaestic Yersfc, is made 
up of twa Anapaests; as, 

Biit his courage 'gan fail* 

For no arts could avail. , 

This form admits of an additional short syllable. 

Th&i his, courage 'gan fail him, 

For no arts could avail him. 

2« The second species consists of fAm Anap**&» 

yg'wSods, spread your, brSnchgs apace ; 
To your deepest recesses I fly ; 

1 would hide with the beasts of the chaw % 

I would vanish from every eye* 
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This is ft very pleasing measure, and much used, both 
in solemn and cheerful subjects. 

3. 'The third kind of the English Anapaestic, consists 
of Jbur Anapaests. 

May I goverrt my passions with 8j>sdKite sway j 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 
This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end: ft£r 

On the* warm cheek 6? youth, smiles and roses &re ' 
blending. 

The preceding are the di&eretit kinds of the principal 
feet, in their more simple forms. They are capable of 
numerous variations, by the intermixture of those feet 
with each other t and by the admission of the secondary 
feet. 

We ! have observed*, that English verse is composed of 
feet formed by accent ; and that when the accent falls on 
vowels, the feet are equivalent to those formed by quan- 
tity. That the student may clearly perceive this differ- 
ence, we shall produce a specimen of each kind. x 
O'er heaps of ruins stalk'd the stately hind. 

Here we see the accent is upon the vowel in each se-; 

cend syllable. In the following line, we shall find the! 

same Iambic movement, but formed by accent on conso^ 

Hants, except the last syllable. . < 

Then rtistling, crackling, crashing, thunder down. . 

Here the time of the short accented syllables, is com- 
pensated by a short pause, at the end of each word to- 
which they belong. 

We now proceed to- show the manner in which poetry? 
is varied and improved, by the admission of secondary 
feet into its composition. 

Murmuring, and with him fled the. shades of night. 
The first foot here is a Dactyl ; the rest are Iambics. 

O'er many a. froken, m&ny a fiery Alp. 
This line contains three Amphibrach* mixed with Jatow 
btea- 
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Innumerable before th' Almighty's throne. * 

Here, in the second foot} we find a Tribrach. 

See the* bold youth strain up the threatning steep. 
In this line, the first foot is a Trochee ; the second a 
genuine Spondee by quantity ; the third a Spondee by 
accent. 

Hi the following line, the first foot is a Pyrrhic, the se- 
cond a Spondee. 

That on weak wings from far pursues your flight* 
s JFaox 'the preceding view of English versification, we 
may see what a copious stock of* materials it possesses. 
For we are not only allowed the use of all the ancient 
poetic fee^ in our heroic measure, but we have, as be-, 
fore observed,. duplicates of each, agreeing in movement, 
though differing in measure,* and which make different 
impressions on the ear ; an opulence peculiar to our 
language, and which may be the source of a boundless 
variety. 

Qf Poetical Pause*. 

There are two sorts of pauses, one for sense, and one 
for tnelody ,* perfectly distract from each other. The for- 
mer may be called sent&uial, the latter, harmonic pauses. 

The sentential pauses are those which are known to us 
by the name of stops, and which have names given them \ 
as the comma, semicolon, colon, and period. 

The harmonic pauses may be subdivided into the Jfrial 
pause, and the control* pause. These sometimes coin* 
cide with the sentential pause, sometimes have an inde- 
pendent state, that is, exist where there is no stop in the 
sense. 

The final pause takes place at the end of the line, 
closes the verse, and marks the measure : the csesural 
divides it into equal or unequal parts. 

* Movement and meafure are thus diftioguifhed. Movement exr 
prefles the progreffive order of founds, whether from ftrong t* 
weak, from long to fhort, or vice versa* Measure fignifies the pro^ 
portion of time, both in founds and paofes. 
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Tbe final pause preserves the melody, without inter- 
fering with the sense. For the pause itself perfectly 
marks the bound of the metre ; and being made only by" 
a suspension of the voice, not by any change of note^ it 
can never affect the sense. This is not the only advan- 
tage gained to numbers, by this final pause -or stop of 
suspension. It also prevents that monotony, that same-, 
ness of note at the end of lines, which, however pleasing* 
to a rude, is disgusting, to a delicate ear* For as this 
final pause has no peculiar note of its own, but always 
takes that which belongs to the preceding word, it 
changes continually with the matter, and is as various 
as the sense. 

It is the final pause which alone, on many occasions, 
marks the difference between prose and verse ; which' 
witt be evident from the following arrangement of a few 
poetical lines. 

" Of man's first disobedience* and the fruit of that 
forbidden tree, whose mortal taste brought death into, 
the world, and all our wo, with loss of Eden, till. one 
greater man restore us, and regain the blissful seat, sing 
heavenly muse l" . 

A stranger to the poem would not easily discover that 
this was verse ; but would take it for poetical prose. By 
properly adjusting the final pause, we shall restore the 
passage to its true state of verse. 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo, 
With loss of Eden, tHl one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heavenly muse f . * . 

These examples show the necessity of reading Utfth 
verse, in such a manner, as to make every line sensihle. 
to the ear : for, what is the use of melody, or for what- 
end has the poet composed in verse, if, in reading his 
lines, we suppress his numbers, by omitting the final 
pause; and degrade them, by o<ir pronunciation, into 
mere prose ? 
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The Caesura is commonly ©a the fourth; fifth, or sixth 
syllable of heroic verse. 

On the fourth syllable, or at the end of the second 
foot: as, 

The silver eeF in shining volumes roll'd, 
. The yellow carp" in scales bedropp'd with gold* 
On the fifth syllable, or in the middle of the third 
foot: as. 

Round broken columns* clasping ivy twin'd, 
- O'er heaps of rum 1 " stalk'd the stately hind. 

' On the sixth syllable, or at the end of the third foot : 
as, 

Oh say what stranger cause" yet unexplor'd, 
'Could make a gentle belle" reject a lord ? 
A fine may be divided into three portions, by two 
cfesuras: as, < 

Outstretch'd he lay" on the cold ground" and oft" 
Look'd up to heav'n. 

There is another mode of dividing lines, well suited 
to the nature of the couplet, by introducing semi-pauses, . 
which divide the line into four pauses. This semi-pause 
may be called a demi-c*sura. 

The following tines admit of, and exemplify it. 
Glows' while he reads" but trembles' as he writes. 
Reason' the card'' but passion' is the gale. ,_ 

Rides' in the whirlwind" and directs' the storm. " 

Of Melody, Harmony, and Expression* 

Having shown the general nature of feet and pauses, 
the constituent parts of verse, we shall now point out, 
more particularly, their use and importance. 

. Melody, harmony, and expression, are the three great 
objects of poetic numbers. By melody, is meant, a 
pleasing effect produced on the ear, from an apt arrange- 
ment of the constituent parts of verse, according to the 
laws of- measure and movement. By harmony, an ef- 
fect produced by an action t)f the mind, in comparing the 
different members of a verse with each other, and per- 
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ceiling a due and beautiful . proportion between them. 
By expression) such a choice and arrangement of the 
constkuerit parts of verse, as serve to enforce and illus- 
trate the thought or the sentiment. 

We shall consider each of these three objects in versi* 
fication, both with respect to the feet and the pauses. 

1st, With regard to melody. 

From the examples which we have given of verses 
composed in all the principal feet, it is evident that a 
considerable portion of melody is found in each of them, 
though in different degrees. Verses made up of pure 
Iambics have an excellent melody. 

That the final and cxsural pauses contribute to melo- 
dy, cannot be doubted by any person who reviews the 
instances, which we have already given of those pauses. 
To form lines of the first melody, the caesura must be at 
the end of the second, or of the third foot, or in the mid- 
dle of the third. 

2d, With respect to harmony* 

Verses composed of Iambics have indeed a fine har- 
mony ; but as Xhe stress of the voice, in repeating such 
verses, is always in the same places, that is, on every se- 
cond syllable, such a uniformity would disgust the ear in 
a long succession; and therefore such changes were 
sought for, as might introduce the pleasure of variety, 
without prejudice to melody ; or which might even con- 
tribute to its improvement. Of this nature was the in- 
troduction of the Trochee, to form the first foot of an 
heroic verse : as, 

Favours to none, to all she smiles extends, 
O'ft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Each of these lines begins with a Trochee ; the re- 
maining feet are in the Iambic movement. In the fol- 
lowing line of the same movement, the fourth foot is-a 
Trochee. 

All these our notiflns vain, sSes and derides. 
The next change admitted for the sake of variety, with- 
out prejudice to melody, is the intermixture of Pyrrhics 
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and Spondees ; in which, two impressions in the one foot 
make t/p for the want of one in the other ; and two long 
Syllables compensate two short ones, so as to make the 
sum of the quantity of the two feet, equal to two Iambics. 

On the green bank to look intS the clear 
Smooth lake that to me se€m'd another sky. 

Stood rGl'd stood vast inf firitiide confin'd. 

The next variety admitted is that of the Amphibrach* 

Which many a bard h&d chauntfid many a day* 

In this line, we find that two of the feet are Amphi : 
brachs ; and three, Iambics. 

We have before shown that the caesura improves the me* 
lody of verse ; and we shall now speak of its other more 
important office, that of being the chief source of harmony 
in numbers. 

The first and lowest perception of harmony, by means 
of the caesura, arises from comparing two members of the 
same line with each other, divided in the manner to be 
seen in tha instances before mentioned ; because the 
beauty of proportion in the members, according to each 
of these divisions, is founded in nature ; being as one to 
two— *two to three— or three to two. 

The next degree arises from comparingthe members of 
a couplet, or two contiguous lines : as, 

See the bold youth" strain up the threat'ning steep, 
Rush thro' the thickets" down the valleys sweep 

Here we find the caesura of the first, line, at the end of 
the second foot ; and in the middle of the third foot, in 
the last line. ' ; t 

Hang o'er their coursers' heads" with eager speed, 
Andparth rolls back" beneath the-flying steed. 

In this couplet, the caesura is at the end of the third 
foot-in the first line ; and of the second, in the latter line. 
Y 

/ 
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The nexj perception of harmony arises from compar- 
ing a greater number of lines, and observing the relative 
proportion of the couplets to each other, in point of simi- 
larity and diversity, as : 

Thy forests Windsor" and thy green retreats, 
At once the monarch's* and the muse's seats, 
Invite my lays.* Be present Sylvan maids, 
Unlock your springs" and open all your shades. 

Not half so swift" the trembling doves can fly, 
When the fierce eagle" cleaves the liquid sky j 
Not half so swiftly" thefSerce eagle-moves, 
When through the clouds" he drives the trenabling 
doves. : l 

In this way, the comparison of lines variously appor- 
tioned by the different seats of the three csesuras, may be 
the source of a great variety of harmony, consistent with 
the finest melody. This is still increased by the intro- 
duction of two caesuras, and much more by that of semi- 
pauses. The serhi-pauses double every where the terras 
of comparison ; give a more distinct view of the whole and 
the parts ; afford new proportions of measurement, and 
an ampler scope for diversity and equality, those sources 
of beauty in harmony* , . 

Warms' in the sun"refreshes' in the breeze, 
Glows' in the stars" and blossoms' in the trees ; 
Lives' through all life" extends' through all extent, 
Spreads' undivided" operates' unspent. 

3d. The last object in versification regards expression. 

When men express their sentiments by words, they na- 
turally fall into that sort of movement of the voice, which 
is consonant to that produced by the emotion in the mind; 
and the Dactylic or Anapaestic, the Trochaic, Iatnbic, or 
Spondaic, prevails even in common discourse, according 
to the different nature of the sentiments expressed. To 
imitate nature, therefore, the poet, in arranging his words 
in the artificial composition of verse, must take care to 
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ifftke the movement correspond to the sentiment, by the 
piboper use of the several kinds of feet : and this is the 
first and most general source of expression in numbers. 

That 3 judicious management of the feet and pauses, 
may be peculiarly expressive of particular operations and 
sentiments, will sufficiently appear to the learner, by a 
few select examples under each of those heads. 

In the following instance, the vast dimensions of Satan 
are shewn by an uncommon succession of long syllables, 
which detain us to survey the huge arch fiend, in his fix- 
ed posture* 

So stretchy qut huge in length the arch fiend lay. 

The next example affords instances pf the power of a 
Trochee beginning a line,, when succeeded by an Iambus. 

' ■■■ • ■ • ■■ ; ■■■■ *- .. a nd sheer within 

Lights on hfo feet : as when a prowling wolf 
Leaps o'er the fence with ease into the* fold. 

' Tfie Trochee which begins the line shows Satan in the 
act of lighting :' the Iambus that follows, fixes him— 
^Lights 6a his feet.* 

The same artifice, in the beginning of the next line, 
makes us see the wolf—" leap o'er the fence " — But as 
the mere act of leaping over the fence, is not the only 
circumstance to be attended to, but also the facility with 
which it is done, this is strongly marked, not only by 
the smooth foot which follows — " with ease" — itself very 
expressive, but likewise by a Pyrrhic preceding the last 
foot—" into the fold" — which indeed carries the wolf— 
« with ease into thg fold." 

The following instances show the effects produced by 
caesuras, so placed as to divide the line into very unequal 
portions : such as that after the first, and before the last 
semipede. 



-thus with the year 



Seasons return, but not to me returns • 

Day" or the sweet approach of even or morn.. 
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Here the caesura after the first semipede Day, stops- uj^ 
unexpectedly, and forcibly impresses M the ima^inaiioa 
'with the greatness of the author's loss, the loss, of sight.! 

No sooner had th ? Almighty ceas'd, bat all 

The multitude of angels, with asheut 

Loud'' as from numbers without numbers" sweet 

, As from blest voices uttering joy. ■ 

There is something very striking in this uncommon 
cajsura, which suddenly stops the reader, to reflect on 
the importance of a particular word. 

We sha]l close the subject, with an example contain- 
ing the united powers of many of the principles which 
have been explained. 

Dire was the tossing deep the gr5ans" Despair^ 
Tended the sick" busiest from couch to couch" 
And Over them triumphant death" his dart" 
Shook" but delay'd to strike. 

Many of the rules and observations respecting Proso- 
dy, are taken from " Sheridan's Art of Reading ;" to 
which book the Compiler refers the ingenious student*, 
far more extensive information on the subject. 
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PUNCTUATION.* 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written; 
composition into sentences, or parts of sentences, 
by points or stops, for the purpose of marking the 
different pauses whkh the sense, and an accurate 
pronunciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause; the 
Semicolon, a pause double that of the comma; the 
Colon, double that of the semicolon; and ther 
Period, double that of the colon. 

The precise quantity or duration of each pause, cannot 
be defined ; for it varies with the tijne of the whole. Thfr 
same composition may be rehearsed in a quicker or a 
slower time; but the proportion between- the pauses 
should be ever invariable. 

In order more clearly to determine the proper applica- 
tion of the points, we must distinguish between an imper- 
fect phrase^ a mmfile sentence, and a compound sentence.. 

An imperfect phrase contains no assertion, or does not 
amount to a proposition or sentence: as, "Therefore; 
in haste; studious of praise." 

A simple sentence has but one subject, and one finite 
verb, expressed or implied : as, " Temperance preserver 
health/* 

A compound sentence has more than one subject, or* 
one finite verb, either.expressed or understood ; or it con- 
sists of two or more' simple sentences connected together: 
as, "Good nature mends and beauiifies all objects ;'* 
w Virtue refines the affections, but vice debases them.** 

In a sentence, the subject and the verb, or ^ither of 

i i i n i i , ' ■■ ■" ■■ ■■ i ii i ii 

* As punctuation is intended to aid both the sense, and the pro- 
nunciation of a sentence, it could Jiot have been exclusively, discussed 
under the part of Syntax, or of Prosody. The nature of the subject, 
its extent and importance, and the grammatical knowledge which it 
presupposes, have induced us to make it a distinct and subsequent; • 
article. 

Y2 
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them, may be accompanied with several adjuncts : as, the 
object, the end, the circumstance of time, place, manner, 
and the like : and the subject or verb may be either im- 
mediately connected with them, or mediately; that is, 
by being connected with something which is connected 
with some other, and so on: as, " The mind, unoccupied 1 
with useful knowledge, becomes a magazine of trifles 
and follies." ' 

Members of sentences may be divided into simple and : 
compound members. See page 13Z. 

CHAPTER I. 

Of the Comma. 

The Comma usually separates those parts of a 
sentence, which, though very closely connected 
in sense and construction, require a pause between 
them. 

Rule i. With respect to a simple sentence, the several - 
words of which it consists have so near a relation to each 
other, that, in general, no points are requisite, except a 
full stop at the end of it : as, " The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom/' " Every part of matter swarms 
with living creatures." . 

A simple sentence, however, when it is a Jong one, and 
the nominative case is accompanied with inseparable ad- 
juncts, may. admit of a pause immediately before the verb: 
as, " The good taste of the present age, has not allowed 
us to neglect the cultivation of the English language :" 
" To be totally indifferent to praise or censure, is a real 
defect in character." 

„ Rule xi. When the connexion of the different parts of 
a simple sentence is interrupted by an imperfect phrase, 
a comma is usually introduced before the beginning, ana* 
at the end of this phrase: as, a I remember, with gratis 
tude> his goodness to me :" " His work is, in many re- 
sfiects, very imperfect. It is, therefore, not much ap- 
proved." But when these interruptions^ are slight and 
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unimportant, the comma is better omitted ; as, a Flatter/ 
is certainly pernicious ;" " There is surely a pleasure in 
beneficence.'' 

In the generality of compound sentences, there is fre- 
quent occasion for commas. This will appear from the 
following rules; some of which apply to simple, as well 
as to. compound sentences. 

Rull in. When two or more nouns occur in thesame 
construction, they are parted by a comma: as, " Reason, 
virtue, answer one great aim:" " The husband, wife, and 
children, suffered extremely*:" " They took away their 
furniture, clothes, and stock in trade:" "He is alternately 
supported by his father, his uncle, and his elder brother. 

From this rule there is mostly an exception, with regard 
tq two nouns closely connected by a conjunction: as, 
a Virtue and vice form a strong contrast to each other :" 
" Libertines call religion bigotry or superstition ;*' "There 
is a natural difference between merit and demerit, virtue 
and vice, wisdom and folly." But if the parts connected 
are not short, a comma may be inserted, though the con- 
junction is expressed: as, " Romances may be said to be 
miserable rhapsodies, or dangerous incentives to evil ;" 
" Intemperance destroys the strength of our bodies, and 
the vigour of our minas.'' 

Rule iv. Two or more adjectives belonging to the 
same substantive are likewise separated by cotnmas: as, 
" Plain, honest truth, wants no artificial covering ;" 
" David was a brave, wise, and pious man ;" " A woman, 
gentle, sensible, well-educated, and religious ;'' " The 
most innocent pleasures are the sweetest, the most ra- 
tional, the most affecting, and the most lasting. 9 ' 

But two adjectives, immediately connected by a con- 
junction, are not separated by a comma : as, " True worth 
is modest and retired; 9 ' " Truth is fair and artless, simple 

• As a considerable pause in pronunciation, is necessary between 
tbe last noun and the verb, a comma should be inserted to denote it. 
But as no p~ «e is allowable between the last adjective and the noun, 
under Rule IV. the comma is there properly omitted. 

See WALKER'S Elements of Elocution. 
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and sincere, uniform and consistent.*' « We most be wise 
or foolish ; there is no medium .* t 

Rule v. Two or more verbs, having the same nomina- 
tive case, and immediately following one another, are also 
separated by commas . as, " Virtue supports in adversity, 
moderates in prosperity :'* " In a letter, we may advise, 
exhort, comfort, request, and discuss." 

Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunction* 
are an exception to the above rule : as, " The study of 
natural history expands and elevates the mind ;" " Whe- 
ther we eat or drink, labour or sleep, we should be mode- 
rate." 

Two* or more participles are subject to a similar rule, . 
and exception: as, " A man, fearing, serving, and loving 
his Creator ;** tt He was happy in being loved, esteemed, 
and respected ;" " By being admired and flattered, we 
are often corrupted." 

Rule ru Two or more adverbs immediately succeed- 
ing one another, must be separated by commas; as, 
tf We are fearfully, wonderfully framed;* "Success, 
generally depends on acting prudently, steadily, and 
vigorously, in what we undertake*" 

But when two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, they 
are not parted by the comma : as, u Some men sin delibe- 
rately and presumptuously ;" " There is no middle state;: 
we must live virtuously or vitiously." 

Rule viu When participles are followed by something 
that depends on them, they are generally separated from 
the rest of the sentence by a comma : as, " The king, 
afiftroving the fihah put it in execution ;" " His talents, 
formed fir great enterprises^ could not fail of rendering 
him conspicuous ;" " All mankind- compose one family, 
assembled under the eye of one common Fatheu" 

Rule vui. When a conjunction' is divided by a phrase 
or sentence from the verb to which it belongs, such in- 
tervening phrase has usually a comma at each extremity: 
as, a They set out early, and) before the close of the day, 
arrived at the destined place.** 

Rule ix. Expressions in a direct address, are separated 
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from the rest of the sentence by commas: as, u My son, 
give me thy heart :" " I am obliged to you, my friend^ 
* for youTraany favours.'* : 
. Rule x. The case absolute, and the infinitive mood ab- 
solute, are separated by commas from the body of the 
sentence : as, " His father dying, he succeeded to the 
estate ;" " At length, their ministry performed, and race 
well run, they left the world in peace ; M "To confess the 
truth, I was much in fault." / 

Rule xi. Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to 
other nouns in the same case, by way of explication or 
illustration, when accompanied with adjuncts, are set off 
by commas: as, "Paul,' the apostle of the Gentiles, 
was eminent for his zeal and knowledge ;" " The butter* 
fly, child of the summer, flutters in the sun." 
-. But if such nouns, are single, or only form a proper 
name, they are not divided : as, " Paul the apostle ;" 
" The emperor Antoninus wrote an excellent book.'* 

Rule xii. Simple members of sentences connected by 
comparatives, are fori the most part distinguished by a- 
comma :.' qs, " -^5 the hart ^anteth after the water brooks, 
so, doth thy soul pant after thee;" " Better is : a dinner of 
herbs with love, ihan a stalled ox and hatred with it.*' 
. If the members in comparative sentences are short, the 
comma is, in general, better omitted : as, « How much 
better is it to. get wisdom than gold V* « Mankind act 
ofiener from caprice than, reason**' \- -. '- * - ' 

Rule xhi. When words are placed M' oppositldB^to 
each other, or with some marked variety, they <requircfto 
be distinguished by a comma : as, 

« Tho* deep, yet clear; tho* gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without o'erflowing, fuH.* 
ci Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are often found, 
not only in union withy but in opposition to, the views and 
conduct of one another/' 

Sometimes when the word with which the last prepo- 
sition agrees, is single, it is better to omit the comma 
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Ipeforeit: as, "Many states were in alliatBceswVA, and 
ynder the protection of Rome.? 

The same rule and restrictiori must be applied when 
two or more nouns refer to the same preposition : as, 
" He w,as composed both under the threatening, and at 
the approach, of* cruel and lingering death ;*' " He was 
not only the king, but the father af his people;* 

Rule xiv. A remarkable expression, or a short obser- 
vation, somewhat in the manner of a quotation, may be 
properly marked with a comma : as, " It hurts a man's 
pride to say, I do not kndw ;" " Plutarch calls lying, the 
vice of slaves." . 

. Rul£ xv. Relative pronouns are connective words, and 
generally admit a comma before them t as, u He preaches 
sublimely, who lives a sober, righteous, and pious life ;•* 
" There is no charm in th£ female sex, which can supply 
the place of virtue." 

Itat when two members, or phrases, are closely con- 
nected by a relative, restraining the general notion of the 
antecedent to a particular sense, 'the comma should be 
omitted: aa * Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue 
imjst make ;'' "A man who is of a detracting spirit, wilt 
misconstrue the most innocent words that can be put to* 
gjether." In the latter example, the -assertion is not of 
".a man in general, 19 but of " a mart who is of a detract- 
ing spirit ;" and therefore they should not be separated. 

The fifteenth rule applies equally to cases in which the 
rebels not expressed, but understood: as, « It was 
fijom p'^ky> warm an4unaffected, that his morals derived 
strength.** "" This sentiment, habituat and strong, in- 
fluenced his whole conduct**' ; In both of these examples* 
the* relative and verb which «w*, are understood. ' 

Rule xvi. A simple member of a sentence, contained 
within another, or .following another, must be distinguish- 
ed by the comma : as, " To improve time, whilst we are 
blessed with health, will smooth the bed of sickness.*' 
"Very often* while we are complaining of the vanity, 
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withe evils of humai*life> wethake that vanity, and we 
increase, those evils*'* 

If, however, the members succeeding each other, are 
•very closely connected, the comma is unnecessary : as, 
« Revelation tells us how we may attain happiness.'' 

When a verb in the infinitive mood, follows its govern* 
ing verb, with several words between them, those words 
should generally have a comma at the end of AJtitm : as," 
" It ill becomes good and wise men, to oppose and de- 
grade one another .'' : ' 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common 
dependence, and succeeding one another, are also divided 
by commas : as, " To relieve the indigent, to comfort the 
afflicted) to protect. the innocent, 1 to reward the deserv- 
ing, are humane and noble employments." < 
. Rule xyiu When the verb to be is followed by a verb 1 
in the infinitive mood, which, by transposition, might be 
made the nominative case to it, the former is generally 
separated from the latter verb, by -a comma: as* ^The- 
most obvious remedy is, to withdraw from all associations 
with bad men/' " The first and most obvious remedy * 
against the infection, is, to withdraw from all associa- ' 
tions with bad men." ' ' ' 

Rut* xvui. When adjuncts or circumstances are of 
importance, and often when the natural order of them is 
inverted, they may be set off by commas : as, " Virtue 
must be formed arid supported, not by unfreqvent acts, 
but by daily and repeated exertions." " Vices, like 
shadows, towards the eVening of life, grow great and 
monstrous." w Our interests are interwoven by threads 
innumerable;" "J3y thread&viimumerable, our interests 
are interwoven. 

Rule xix. Where a vero is understood) a comma may 
often be properly introduced. 1 his" is a general rule, 
which, besides comprising semedf "the preceding rules, 
Will apply to many cases not determined by any of them: 
as, u From law arises security ; from security* curiosity; 
fiom curiosity, l^nowledge." In this example, Jhe verb 
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« arises" is understood before "curiosity* and "know- 
ledge $* at which words a considerable pause is neces- 
sary. 

. RvL9;&x. The words, nay, so, whence, again, first, #e- 
condly, formerly, now, lastly, mce more, above all,' on the 
contrary, in the next place, in short, and all other words 
and phrases of the same kind, must generally by separat- 
ed from the context by a comma : as, " Remember thy 
best and first friend; formerly, the supporter of thy in- 
fancy, and the guide of thy childhood; now, the guar- 
dian of thy youth, and the hope of thy coming years." 
a He feared want, hence, he over-valued riches." w This 
conduct may heal the difference, nay, it may constantly 
prevent any in future.' 9 " Finally, I shall only repeat 
what has been often justly said." " If the spring put 
forth no blossoms, in summer there will be no beauty, 
and in autumn, no fruit ; so, if youth be trifled away 
without improvement, riper years may be contemptible, 
and old age miserable." 

In many of the foregoing rules and examples, great re- " 
gard must be paid to the length of the clauses, and the 
proportion which they bear to one another. An attention 
to the sense of any passage, and to the clear, easy com- 
munication of it, will, it is presumed, with the aid of the 
preceding rules, enable the student to adjust the proper 
pauses, and the places for inserting the commas. 

CHAPTER M. . 

': * , ■ " % ' ' ' : 

Of the Semicolon., 

The .Semicolon is used for dividing a com- 
pound sentence into two. or more parts, not so* 
closely connected as those which are separated by 
a comma, nor yet so &ttle dependent oh each 
other, as those which are distinguished by a colon. 

The semicolon is sometimes used, when the preced-, 
ing member of the sentence does not of itself give a 
complete sense, but depends on the following clause: 
and sometimes when the sense of that member would be 
complete without the cpncluding one : as in the follow- 
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works according to reason, improves the aroiajble part of 
our species in every thing that is laudable; so nothing is 
more destructive to them when it is governed by vanity 
and folly." * 

* Experience teaches us, that an entire retreat from 
worldly affairs, is not what religion requires; nor does 
it even enjoin a long retreat from them." 

tt Straws swim upon the surface ; but pearls lie at the 
bottom." 

u Philosophers assert, that Nature is unlimited in her 
operations ; that she has inexhaustible treasures in re- 
serve ; that knowledge wilt always be progressive ; and 
that alt future generations will continue to make disco- 
veries, of which we have hot the least idea.** 

CHAPTER III. 

Of the Colon. 
The Colon is ufed to divide a feritence into two 
or more parts* Jefs connected than tbofe which are 
feparated by a femicoion ; but not fo independent 
as feparate diftinct fentences. 

The Colon may be progerly applied in the three fol- 
lowing cases* 

1. When a member of a sentence is complete in itself, 
but followed by some supplemental remark, or further 
illustration of the subject : as, (C Nature felt, her inability 
to extricate herself from the consequences of guilt : thje 
gospel reveals the plan of Divine interposition and aid." 
* l Nature confessed some atonement to be necesjary : the 
gospel discovers that the necessary, atonement is made." 

2,^ When several semicolons-have preceded, and a still 
greater pause is necessary, in order to mark the connect- 
ing or concluding sentiment : as> " A divine legislator, 
. uttering his voice from heaven; an almighty , govern -or, 
stretching forth his arm to punish or reward ; informing 
us of perpetual rest prepared hereafter for the righteous, 
and of indignation and wrath awaiting the wicke^; 
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these are the considerations which overawe the world, 
which support integrity, and check guilt." 

3. The Colon is commonly used when an example, a 
quotation, or a speech is introduced: as, "The Scrip- 
tures give us an amiable representation of the. Deity, in 
these words : « God is love. ' n 4 f He was often iieard to 
.say : ' I have done with the world, and I am willing to 
leave it.' " 

The propriety of using a colon, or semicolon, is some- 
times determined by a conjunction's being expressed, or 
not expressed : as, " Do not flatter yourselves with the 
hope of perfect happiness : there is no such thing in the 
world." " Do not Hatter yourselves with the hope of per- 
fect happiness; for there is no such thing in the world." 

chapter iv. 
Of the Period. 
When a fentence is complete and independent, 
and not connected in conftruction with the follo.w- 
ung fentence, it is marked with a Period. * 

Some sentences are independent of each other, both 
in their sense and constructions as, "Fear God. Ho- 
nour the king. Have charity towards all men." Others 
are independent only in their grammatical construction : 
as, " The Supreme Being changes not, either in his de- 
sire to promote our happiness, or in the plan of his ad- 
ministration. One light always shines upon us from 
above! OnS clear and direct path is always pointed out 
toman." 

A period may sometimes be admitted between two 
sentences, though they are joined by a disjunctive or co- 
pulative conjunction. For the quality of the point doeis 
not always depend on the connective particle, but on the 
sense and structure of sentences : as, "Recreations, 
though they may fee of an innocent kind, require steady 
government, to keep them within a due and limited pro- 
vince. But such as are of an irregular and vicious na- 
ture, are not to be governed, but to be banished from 
every well-regulated mind. M 
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" He who lifts himself up to the observation and notice 
•f the world, is, of all men, the least likely to avoid cen- 
«ire. For he draws upon himself a thousand eyes, that 
will narrowly inspect him in every part." N ^ 

The period should be used after every abbreviated 
word: as, "M.S. P.S. N. B. A.D. O.S. N.S." &c 

CHAPTER T. 

6f the Dash, Mtes (f Ixvbrrog avion and Mxclawa- 



THE DASH. 

The Dash, though often used improperly by hasty 
and incoherent writers, may be introduced with proprie- 
ty, where the sentence breaks off abruptly ; where a sig- 
nificant pause is required ; or where there is an unex- 
pected turn in the sentiment : as, " If thou art he, so 
much respected once— but, oh ! how fallen ! how de- 
graded !" " If acting conformably to the will of our Cre- 
ator ;— if prombfing the welfare of mankind around us ; 
—4f securing our own happiness ;— are objects of the 
highest moment :— then we are loudly called upon, to 
cultivate and extend the great interests of religion and 
virtue." 

"'Here lies the great— -—Prise marble, where? 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here." 

Besides the points which mark the pauses in discourse, 
there are others, which denote a different modulation of 
yoice, in correspondence to the sense* These are, 

The Interrogation point. ? 

The Exclamation pointy I 

The Parenthesis, ( ) 

INTERROGATION. , 

, A note of Interrogation is used at the end of an in- 
terrogative sentence ; that is, when a question is asked: 
as, " Who will accompany me ?* * Shall we always be 
friends ?" 
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Questions which a person asks himself in contempla- 
tion, might to be terminated by points of ihttemgaticrai* 
as, ** Who adorned the heavens with such exquisite 
beauty \" " At whose command do the planets perform,' 
their constant revolutions ?" . . . 

A point of interrogation is improper after sentences 
which are not questions, but only expressions of admira- 
tion or of some other emotion. 

" How many instances have we of chastity and excel- 
lence in the fair sex !" 

" With what prudence does the son of Sirach advise 
us in the choice of our companions I" 

A note of interrogation should not be employed, in 
catfes where it is only said a question has been asked, 
and where the words are not used as a question. " The 
Cyprians asked me, why I wept." To give this sentence 
the interrogative form, it should be expressed thus: 
" The Cyprians said to me, ' Why dost thou weep V w 

EXCLAMATION. 

The note of Exclamation is applied to expressions of 
siidden emotion, surprise, joy, grief, $c. and also ,to in- 
vocations or addresses: as, ",My. friend! this cenjhict 
amazes me 1" " Bless the Lord, O my soul I and forget 
not all his benefits !" 

" Oh 1 had we both our humble state raatntaia'd, 
And safe in peace and poverty remain 'dl" 

"Hear me, Q Lord t for thy loving kindness is great J" 

. It is difficulty in some cases, to distinguish "between an 
interrogative and exclamatory sentence ; but a sentence, 
in which any wonder or admiration is expressed, and no 
answer either expected or implied, may be always pro- 
perly terminated b£ a note of exclamation: as, "How 
much vanity in the pursuits of men .!" " Who can suffi- 
ciently express the goodness of our. Creator!" "What 
is more amiable than virlde V\ ! 
The interrogation and exclamation points are indeter- 
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minate as to their quantity or time, and: may be equiva- 
lent in that respect to a semicolon, a colon, or a period, 
as the sense may require. They mark an elevation of 
the- voice. 

- The utility of the points of Interrogation and Excla- 
mation* appears from, the following examples, ip which 
the meaning is signified and discriminated solely by the, 
points. ' . " .. . . 

w What condescension !?. 

.f'/What condescension ?" 

M How great was the sacrifice !" 

u How great was tne sacrifice V 9 

i ■ - •■ • 

PARENTHESIS. 

A Parenthesis is a clause containing some necessity 
information, or useful remark, introduced into the body 
of a sentence obliquely, and which may be omitted with* 
# 0ut injuring the construction : as, 

" Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below." 

" Ahd was the ransom paid ? It was j and paid 
(What can exalt his bounty more ?) for thee.'* 

w To gain a posthumous reputation, is to save four or 
five letters (for what is a name besides ?) from oblivion/* 
* Know ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them that 
know the law,) how that the law hath dominion over a- 
taan as long as he livethi"' - 

If the incidental clause is shorty or perfectly coincides 
with the rest of the sentence, it is not proper to use the 
parenthetical character**. The following instances are 
therefore improper uses of the parenthesis* 4t Speak 
you (who saw) his wonders in the deep*" w Every 
planet (as the Creator has made noting in vain) is 
most probably inhabited." ": He foqnd th^m asleep 
again ; (for their eyes were heavy ;) neither knew they 
what to answer him." , *I ' ~- ' : ' ' ; /.^ 

The parenthesis marks a modfcrsite depression of the 
-voice, and may: be accompanied with evcpy .point which, 
the sense would require, if the parenthetical characters 
x Z 2 , 
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Were omitted. It o*giit to terminate witbihe stttwkmd 
el stop which the member haft, that precedes it; andtd 
contain that step within the parenthetical marks* We 
roust, however, except cases of interrogation and exclaJ 
nation 2 as, u While they wish to please* (and why- 
should they dot wish it ?) they disdain dishonourable 
means." u It was represented by an analogy, (Oh, ho* 
inadequate !) which was borrowed from/' &c 

There are other characters, which are frtqaeotly tnade 
use of in composition, anpVwbich may be explained in 
this place, viz. 

An Apostrophe, marked thus ' is used to abbreviate or 
shorten a word : as,- 9 ti* for it is : tho y for though : e'en 
fcr. evtn ; judged forjudged* Its chief use is to show the 
genitive case pf noun* i as> " A tnan's property ; a wo* 
Ifoan's oFoanjent." 

A Caret marked thus A is placed where some word 
happens to be lej*t out in writing, and which is inserted 
over the line. This mark is also called a circumflex, 
when placed over a particular vowel, to denote a long 
syllable : as, tt 1 uphrates** 

A Hyphen, marked thus - Vs employed in connecting 
compounded words; as* "Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre-exist* 
ence, setf-tave, to-morrow, mother-in-law." 
* it is abo used when a word is divided, and the ibrnler 
part b written or printed at the end of ode line, and. the* 
fatter pari at the beginning of another* In this cast* it 
m pl*ccd at '.the end of the fie«t line, not at the begintfng 
of the seccrad. 

;The Acuiev .Accefet, marked thus': as, "Fancy" 
The Grave thus' ; as* « favour,." 
: In 'EngfrsJp* the. Accentual marks are chiefly used m 
ape-Hing-books- and dkuonarbes, to mark the syllables 
which require a particular stress of the. voice in pronuo- 
ciatioa. . -.. v . . . , .. 

The stress is laid on long and short syiktble* indtscr^ 
winsrterjrj, Jtt order to distinguish the. one from the 
other> some writes* of dictionaries have placed toe grim 
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•he. the ftwtaer* enLtb* acute on the tait*r^ an; 1Kb vtfan- 
uer : * Minor, mineral, lively* livefl* airafr, five*'* - ;/ 

The proper mark to distinguish a lorig syHabteH* 
this: : .As> * Rosy *« and 4 short one thus ?i as, «<Ftillgr." 
Thw tesumark i»i catted a teeve. j . •;* :•;; ..: ,»»;!) 

: A Diwrews, thus ntarked": bonsaatb^ei two points 
placed over one of the two vowels that would- otherwise 
make a diphthong, and parts them into two syllables : as, 
" Creator, coadjutor, aerial*" • 

A Section, marked thus §, is the division oij a ^is- 
coiirse/ or chapter, into less parts or portions. . ( • , ! 

A Paragraph f denotes the beginning of a new subi 
jecf, or a sentence not connected with the , foregoing. 
This character is chiefly used in the, jOjidj and in the 
New Testaments. ' /.., . 

, A Quotation w ". Two inv^rtedxomma^.aie ^nerall^ 
placed at the beginning of a phrase c^r.'ap^ssage, which 
is quoted or transcribed from the sojpaJeV or author ip 
his own words ; and two commas in tjbteir -direct position^ 
are placed at the conclusion : as, 

44 The proper study of mankind fa man." : . 
Crotchets' or Brackets [ } serve to enclose a word or 
sentence, which is to be explained it* a note* or the ex? 
plxn<ition itself, or a word or a sentence which k intended 
to supply some deficiency, 6v to rectify some mistake.* 
. : An index or Htfnd £7* poklts: out a remarkafofc patau 
snge, or something that required particular attention. 

A Brace > is used in poetry at the end of a triplet: 

or three lines r which have the. same rbynic* 

Braces are also used to connect a number of words 

with one common term, and are introduced to prevent a 

repetition iri writing or printing. 

An Asterisk, or little star *, directs the reader .to sotn£ 

note in the margin, or at the bottom of the page. 1 wo\ 

or three asterisks generally denote the omission of some* 

letters in a word, pr of some* bold pfihdelicyeeipresi 

aion, or some defect in 1 the manuscript'. 
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• AnElHpMS— -is also used, when some letters' in s^ 
word) or some words in a verse, are omitted : as, u The 
fc^," for " the king." / 

. An Obelisk, which is marked thus +, and Parallel* 
thus l|? together with the letters of the Alphabet, and 
figure^ are used as references to the margin or bottom 
of the page. •,-/..".>.•♦». » 

PARAGRAPHS*- 

* It" may riot be improper to insert, in this place, a few 
general directions respecting the division of a composi- 
tion into paragraphs. 

Different subjects, unless they are very short, or very 
nutaerouffin small compass, should be separated into 
paragraphs. ... 

Vrheti "dtid 'subject is continued "to a considerable 
length, the largefr divisions of it should be put into para- 
graphs. And itNtill have a good effect to form the 
breaks, when it can properly be done, at sentiments of 
the most weight, or thafcalt for peculiar attention. 

The facts, premises, and conclusions, of a subject, 
sometimes naturally point out the separations into para- 
graphs : and each of these, when of great length, will 
again require subdivisions at their most distinctive parts. 

In cases which require a connected subject to be form- 
ed into several paragraphs, a suitable turn of expression, 
exhibiting the.connexioo of the broken parts, will give- 
beauty and force to the division. 

DIRECTIONS RESPECTING THE USE OF CAPITAL 
LETTERS. 

It was formerly the custom to begin every noun with- 
a capital : but as this practice was troublesome, and gave 
the writing or printing a crowded and confused appear- 
ance, it has been discontinued* It is, however, very pro- 
per to begin with a capital, 

1 .• The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note,* 
er any other piece of writing. ' 

2. The first word after a period ; and, if the two sefc 
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fences are totally independent, after a note of interroga- 
tion or exclamation. * 

But if a number of interrogative or exclamatory sen*, 
tences, are thrown into one general group ; or if the con- 
struction of the latter sentences depends on the former, 
all of them, except the first, may begin with a small let- 
ter : as, " How long, ye simple ones, will ye love sim- 
plicity ? and the scomers delight in their scorning ? and 
fools hate knowledge ?" " Alas ! how different! yet how 
like the same I" 

3. The appellations of the Deity: as, " God, Jehovah, 
the Almighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, 
the Messiah, the.Holy Spirit," . . 

(> 4* Proper names of persons, places, streets*. moun- 
tains, rivers, ships : as, " George, York, the Strand, the. 
Alps, the Thames, the Seahorse/' 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper namesof places ; 
as, " Grecian, Roman, English, French, and Italian/' . 
- y §. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a 
cjplon, or when it is in a direct form : as, " Always re- 
member this ancient maxim:* * Know thyself.' " , t( Our 
great Lawgiver says, « Take up thy cross daj!y**ADJI fok 
I9W me.' " But when a quotation i» brought in obliquely 
after a comma, a capital is unrtegessacy i as* f Solomon, 
observes, * that pride goes before destruction.' " . 

The first word of an example may also very properly 
begin with a capital : as, " Temptation proves our vir- 
tue*" 

7. Every substantive and principal word in the titles 
of books :-as, " Johnson's Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage;" " Thomson's Seasons;" " Rollings Ancient 
History." 

8. The first word of every line in poetry, , , 

9. The pronoun J, and the interjection 0, are written, 
in capitals : as, « I write :" « Hear, Q earth i" 

Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with 
capitals, when they are remarkably emphatical, or the 
principal subject of the composition. 
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APPENDIX: 

CONTAINING RULES AND OBSERVATIONS FOR ASSISTING 
' TOUN.G FEB SONS TO WRITE WlTB PERSPlCUlTr ' AN» 
ACCURACY. 90 BE SPUMED AFTER TRET HAVE AC- 
QUIRED A COMPETENT KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 



PERSPICUITY 

IS the fundamental quality of style : a quality so essen- 
tial in every kind of writing, that for the want of it no* 
thing can atone* It is- not to be considered as merely a 
sort of negative virtue* or freedom from defect. It has 
higher merit : it is a degree of positive beauty. We are- 
pleased with an author, and consider him as deserving 
praise, who frees us from all fatigue of searching for his 
meaning; who carries us through his subject without 
any embarrassment or confusion ; whose style flows al- 
ways like a limpid stream, through which we see to the- 
ory bottom. 

The study of perspicuity and accuracy of expression 
consists of two parts: and requires attention, first, to 
Single Words and Phrases ; and then, to the Construction 
ef Sentences* 

PART L 

Qf Perspuuitt and Accuracy of Expression, vdih re- 
' sfiect to single Words and Phrases. 

These qualities of style, considered with regard to 
words and phrases, require the following properties :. pw- 

MTTy PROPRIETY, and PRECISION. 
CHAPTER I. 

j OfPuRiTr. 

Purity of style consists in the use of such words; and * 
such constructions, as belong to the idiom of the language- 
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which we 9peak ; in opposition to words and phrases that 
are taken from other languages, or that are ungramma- 
ticai, obsolete, new-coined, or used without proper au- 
thority f All such words and phrases as the following, 
should be avoided : Quoth he ; Twist not; erewhUe ; be- 
hest; selfsame; deiicatessae, for delicacy; fio&tessC) for 
politeness ; hauteur, for haughtiness ; incumberment, con- 
nexity, martyrised, for encumbrance, connexion, mar- 
tyred. 

The introduction of foreign and learned words, unless 
where necessity requires them, should never be admitted 
into, our composition* Barren languages may need such 
assistance, but ours is- not one erf these. A multitude of 
Latin words, in particular, have, of late, been poured in - 
Upon our language. On some occasions, they give an 
appearance of elevation and dignity to style ; but they 
often render it stiff and apparently forced. In general, 
a plain, native style^ is more intelligible to all readers ; 
and, by a proper management of words, it can be made 
as strong and expressive as this Latinised English, or 

any foreign idioms. 

i * 

CHAPTER II. 
Of PRQPRlEfr. 

Propriety of language is the selection of such words 
as the best usage has appropriated to those ideas, which 
we intend to express by them ; in opposition to low ex- 
pressions, and to words and phrases which would be less 
significant of the ideas that we mean to convey. Style 
may be pure, that is, it may be strictly English, without 
Scotticisms or Gallicisms, or ungrammatical, irregular 
expressions of any kind, and may, nevertheless, be de- 
ficient in propriety : for Jthe words may be ill chosen, not 
adapted to the subject, nor fully expressive of the au- 
thor's sense. 

To preserve propriety, therefore, in our words and 
phrases, we must avoid law expressions; sufifily words 
that are wanting; be careful not to use the same word in 
different tenses; -avoid the judicious *•* of technkaX 
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f&*a*e$> eqt&vfrd or aptMgiiow words, iorintettigiJM* ex- 
J*e*mn*y and ail'9%u^vH)ra^a^fi^ra^9 ware naletlmfi&- 
*4 to «usr meaning. 

1, Avoid law exfiremom: snob as* " Topsy turvy, 
hurly. burly, -peUmeU; having a months mod far' a 
{King; cwiying fevour with a person.'; dancing attend- 
ance oa the' .great/' &c. ' 

"Meantime the Britons, left to shifts themselves, 
were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence.*' 
The phrase a left to nhifi for tkemietveef* is rather a r low 
phrase, and too much in the familiar styfc to-be proper 
in a g^ave treatise. ••' ■ 

3. SbflfUy words that are wanting* u Arbitrary power 
I look upon as a greater evil than anarchy itself, as much 
as a savage is a happier state of life than a slave at the 
ear :" it should have been, *as muck as £fe«fafeofa savage 
is happier than thatoi a slave at the oat*" "-He-has »£ 
treated this subject liberally, by the views of others as 
well as his own;" u By adverting to the views of others/ 
would have been better. '«* This generous action greatly 
increased his former services j" it should have been* 
' ct greatly increased the merit of his former services.''^" By 
the pleasures of the imagination or fancy (which I shall 
use promiscuously) I here mean," &c. This passage 
ought to have had the word " terms" supplied, which* 
would have made it correct : u terms which I shall use 
promiscuously." 

• It may be proper in this place to observe, that articles 
and prepositions are sometimes improperly omitted ; a$ 
in the following instances: " How. immense the differ- 
ence between the pious and profane!" u Death is the 
common lot of all ; of good men and bad." They should 
have had the article and preposition repeated i "-How 
immense the difference between . the pious a»4 ste pro- 
fane l" " Death is the common lot of all ; o/* food? men 
and of bad." 

The repetition of articles and prepositions is proper, 
when we intend to point out the objects of which we 
speak, as distinguished from each other, or in contrast : 
am) when we wish that the readerVattention should rest 
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onthtft distinction : as, u Our sight is at once the most - 
delightful} and the most useful of all our senses." 

3.' In the some sentence^ be careful not to use the same 
word too frequently ', nor in Afferent senses* " One may 
have an air which proceeds from a just sufficiency and* 
knowledge of the matter before him, which may naturally 
produce some motions of his head and body, which iqight 
become the bench better than the bar/* 

The pronoun which is here thrice used, in such a man* 
ner as to throw obscurity over the sentence. . 

« Gregory favoured the undertaking, for no other rea- 
son than this? that the manager, in countenance, favoured 
his friend." It should have been, " resembled his friend." 
\« Charity expands our hearts in love to God and man r 
it is by the virtue of charity that the rich are blessed, and 4 
the poor supplied*" In this sentence, the word " chari- 
ty" is improperly used in two different senses ; for the 
highest benevolence, and for almsgiving. 

4. Avoid the injudicious use of technical terms. To in- 
form those who do not understand sea-phrases, that 
iL We tacked to the larboard, and stood off to sea,'< would 
be expressing ourselves very obscurely. Technical' 
phrases not being in current use, but only the peculiar ' 
dialect of a particular class, we should never use them 
but when we know they will be understood. 

5. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous words. The following 
sentences are exceptionable in this respect a As for 
such animals as are mortal' or noxious, we have a right 
todestroy them." " I long since learned to like nothing 
but what you do." « He aimed at nothing' less than the 
crown," may denote either, " Nothing was less aimed at 
by hhn than the crown,** or, a Nothing inferior to the 
crown could satisfy his ambition /' a I wiU have mercy , 
and not sacrifice.** The first part of this sentence de- 
notes, "I will exercise mercy;" whereas it is; in this* 
place employed to signify, " I require others to exercise 
it." The translation should therefore have been accom- 
modated to these different meanings. "They were 
both much more ancient among the Persians, than Zo~ 
roaster or Zerdusht." The or in this sentence is equw 

A a 
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vocal. It serves either as a copulative to synonymO-n/s 
words, or as a disjunctive of different things* If? there- 
fore, the student should not know that Zoroaster and 
Zerdusht mean the same person, he will mistake tta 
sense. w The rising tomb a lofty column bore :'* M And 
thus the son the fervent sire addrest." Did the tpmb 
bear the column, or the column the tomb ? Did the son 
address the sire, or the sire the son ? 

. 6. Avoid unintelligible aTid inconsistent words or phrases. 
"I have observed," says Steele, "that the superiority 
among these coffeehouse politicians, proceeds f rtgn an 
opinion of gallantry and fashion." This sentence, con- 
sidered in itself, evidently conveys no meaning. First* 
it is not said whose opinion, their own^ or that of others: 
Secondly, it is not said what opinion, or of what sort, fa- 
vourable or unfavourable, true or false, but in general, 
" an opinion of gallantry and fashion," which contains 
no definite expression of any meaning. With the joint 
assistance of the context, reflection* and conjecture, we 
shall perhaps conclude that the author intended to say ; 
" That the rank among these politicians was determined 
by the opinion generally entertained of the rank, in 
point of gallantry and fashion, that each of them had 
attained." 

tt This temper of mind," says an author* speaking of 
humility, « keeps our understanding tight about us." 
Whether the author had any meaning in this expression, 
or what it was, is not easy to determine. - 

Sometimes a writer runs on in a specious verbosity, 
amusing his reader with synonymous terms and identic 
eal propositions, well-turned periods, and high sounding 
words; but at the same time, using those words so in- 
definitely, that the reader can either affix -no meaning at . 
ail to them, or may affix to thera-almost any meaning 
he pleases* 

" If it is-asked," says a late writer, " whence arises 
the harmony, or beauty of language? what are the rules 
for obtaining it ? the answer is obvious. Whatever ren- 
ders a period sweet and pleasant, makes it also graceful. 
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A good ear is the gift of nature ; it may be much im- 
proved, out not acquired by art. Whoever is possessed 
of -it, will scarcely need dry critical precepts to enable 
him to judge of a true rhythmus, and melody of com- 
position. Just numbers, accurate proportions, a musical 
symphony, magnificent figures, and that decorum which 
is the resuk of all these, are unison to the human' mind." 

The following is a poetical example of the same na- 
ture, in which there is scarcely a glimpse of meaning, 
though it was composed by an eminent poet. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This universal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony 
Thro' all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man. 

* In general, it may be said, that in writings of this 
stamp, we must accept of sound instead of sense ; being 
assured that if we meet with little that can inform the . 
judgment*, we shall at least find nothing that will offend 
the ear* And perhaps this is one reason that we pass 
over such smooth language, without suspecting that it 
contains little or no meaning. In order to write-or speak 
clearly and intelligibly, two things are" especially requi- 
site : one, that we have clear and, distinct ideas of our 
subject ; and the other, that our words be approved signs 
of those ideas. That persons who think confusedly, 
should express themselves obscurely, is not to be won- 
dered at ; for embarrassed, obscure, and feeble sentences, 
are generally, if not always, the result of embarrassed, 
obscure, and feeble thought,; but that persons of judg- 
ment, who are accustomed to scrutinize their ideas, and 
the .signification of their words, should sometimes write 
without any meaning, is, at first sight, matter of ad- 
miration* This, however, when further considered, 
appears to be an effect derived from the same cause, in- 
distinctness of conception, and inattention to the exact 
import of words. The occasions on which we are most 
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apt to speakaiid write in Jhi* unintelligible, ifcaunefvaje 
the three following. } :r 

'^hejirat is, where there is an exuberance of meta- 
phor. . Writer* who arefoadof the me^phoriastyle^are 
g^oerally dkposed to cQDUmje it too longhand to : pqB»#£ 
It too fax. They are often misled by a desire, of. ifc*% 
ishjngon the several properties of a raetaphorVhich t^ey 
have ushered into Ihe discourse, without taking the 
•trouble to examine whether there, are any qualities in the 
subject, to which these properties can, with justice and 
perspicuity,* be^apphed. The following instance of this 
sort of writing is fron&aiv author of considerable emin- 
ence. " Men must acquire a very peculiar and strong 
habit of turning their view inward, in order to explore 
the interior .regions and recesses of the* muid, tjie hollow 
caverns of deep thought, the private seats of fancy, and 
the wastes and wildernesses, as well as tbe .more fruitful 
and cultivated tracts of this obscure climate." A most 

• wonderful way of telling us, tW it is difficult to 1 trace the 
operations of the mind. The author having determined 
to represent the human mind under the metaphor of a 
country, revolved in his thoughts the various objects 
which might be found in a country, without considering 
-Whether there are any* things in the mind properly ana- 
logous to these. Hence the strange parade he makes 
" with region* and reeesses 9 hollow caverns and flrivoteseatsj 
wastes and tariidemessesy frmtfal and cultivated tracts; 
words which, though they have a precise meaning, as 
applied to country, have no definite signification, as ap- 
<f&ed to mind. : < * ■ . " 

- The »*c owe? occasion of oar being apt to write uninteQi- 
*gibly,'TS that Wherein the terms most frequently occur- 
ring, denote things which are of a complicated nature, 
&nd to which the mind is not sufficiently familiarised. 
Of these the instances are numberless in every tongue;; 
"such as "Government, church, state, constitution, power, 
legislature, jurisdiction, &c. 

• The third and principal occasion of unintelligible writ- 
ings is, when the terms cm ployed .are very abstract, «n\d 
consequently of very extensive signification. "Thus the 
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word Hon is more distinctly apprehended by the mind 
than the word beast, beast than animal, and animal than 
firings. 

The ?th and last rale for preserving propriety in our 
words and phrases', is, to avoid all tho9e which are not 
adapted to the ideas we mean to communicate ; or which are 
less significant than others, of those ideas. " He feels any 
sorrow that can arrive at man ;" better u happen to man." 
* The conscience of approving one's self a benefactor, is 
the best recompense for being so ;" it should have been 
«* consciousness" - He firmly believed the divine precept, 
u There is net a sparrow falls to the ground," &o It 
should have been " doctrine." 

<4, It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters." A 
scene cannot be said to enter : an actor enters ; but a scene 
appears or presents itself. 

u We immediately assent to the beauty of an object, 
without inquiring into the causes of it :" it is proper to 
say, that we assent to the truth of a proposition ; but it 
cannot so well be said, that we assent to the beauty of an 
object. Acknowledge would have expressed the sense with 
propriety. 

* The sense of feeling, can, indeed, give us a notion 
of extension, shape, and all other ideas that enter at the 
eye, except colours.** Extension and shape can, with no 
propriety, be called ideas $ they are properties of matter. 
Neither is it accurate, to speak of any sense giving us a 
'notion of idtas ; out senses give us the ideas themselves. 
The meaning df the sentence would have been proper, 
and much clearer, if the author had expressed himself 
thus : " The sense of feeling, can, indeed, give us the. 
idea of extension, figure, and all the other properties of 
matter, which are perceived by the eve, except colours.*' 
' " The covetous man never has a sufficiency ; although 
he has what is enough for nature," is much inferior to % 
14 The covetous man never has enough ; although he has 
Vhat is sufficient for nature." ' 

** A traveller obseqps the most striking objects he 
jices ; a general remarks all the motions of his enemy \ u 
A st 2 
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better thus ; a A trareller remarks" &c. ; * A general 
observes," &c. * 

. " This measure enlarged his school, and obliged him 
to increase the buildings ;" it should be, " increased his 
school ;" and " enlarge the buildings." 

" He applied a medicine before the poison had time t» 
work ;" better thus : « He applied an antidote? &c. 

" The poison of a suspicious temper frequently throw* 
out its bad qualities, on all who are within its reach ;** 
better, " throws out its malignant qualities." 

" I will go except 1 should be ill ;'* " I saw them all 
unless two or three :" corrected thus : * unless I should 
be ill ;" " except two or three.** 

A selection of words and phrases, which are peculiarly 
expressive of the ideas we design to* communicate ; or 
which are as particular and determinate in their signifies* 
tion, as is consistent with the nature and the scope of the 
discourse; possesses great beauty, and cannot fail to 
produce a good effect. • * 

CHAPTER III. 

Of Pnzctston. 

Precision is the third requisite of perspicuity with re- 
spect to words and phrases. It signifies retrenching su.- ' 
perfluities, and pruning the expression, so as to s exhibit 
neither more nor less than an exact copy of the person's 
idea who uses it. 

The words used to express ideas may be faulty in three 
respects. 1st, They may not express the idea wbich the 
author intends, but some other which only resembles it ; 
secondly, They may express that idea, but not fully and 
completely ; thirdly, They may express it, together witfr 
something more than is intended- Precision stands op- 
posed to these three faults, but chiefly to the last. Pro- 
priety implies a freedom from the two former faults^ 
The words which are used may be proper; that is, they 
may express the idea intended, imd they may express it 
fully ; but to be precise, signifies that they express thai 
idea and no more* 

The use and importance of precision may be deduced 
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from the nature of the human mind.' It irevef can view* 
clearly and distinctly) more than onfi object at a time. If 
it must look at two or three together, especially objects 
that have resemblance or connexion, it finds itself con- 
fused and embarrassed* It cannot clearly perceive in 
what they agree, and in what they differ. Thus, wiafc 
any object) suppose some animal, to be presented to my 
view, of whosestrueture I wished to form a distinct no- 
tion, I should desire all its trappings to be taken off, I 
should require it to be brought before me by itself, and 
to* 9tand alone* that there might be nothing to divide my 
attention. The same is the case with words* If, when 
any one would inform me of his meaning, be also tells 
me more that* what conveys it ; if he joins foreign cir- 
cumstances to the principal objects; if, by unnecessarily 
varying the expression, he shifts the point of view, and 
makes me see sometimes the object itself and aorafe*. 
times another' thing that is connected with it, he thereby 
obliges me to look on several objects jatoncey and I lose 
sight of the principal. He toads the animal he is show* 
ing me, with so many trappings and collars, that I can- 
not distinctly view it : or he brings So many of the same 
species before me, somewhat Tesenibiing, andyetsomct- 
what differing, that I see none of theitiictearly. Whea 
an author tells me of his hero's courage. in the day of 
battle, the expression is; precise, add- I understand it 
fully: but if, from -the desire of multiply ing words* hie 
should praise his courage and fortitude; at) the moment 
he joins these words together, my idea begins to wave*. 
He means to express one quality more, strongly, but he 
is in truth expressing two ; courage* resists danger; for* 
titude supports pain. The occasion of exerting eackof 
these qualities is different ; and being led to>think of bath 
together, when only one of them«hobld be considered, 
my view is rendered unsteady, and my conception of the 
objecr indistinct. . -».. « & 

All subjects do not equally require precision. It is 
sufficient, on many occastbns, that we have a. general 
View of the meaning. The subject) perhaps, is of the 
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known and familiar kind, and we are in no hazard of mis- 
taking the sense of the author, though every word which 
he uses is not precise and exact. 

Many authors offend against this rule of /irecision. A 
considerable one, in describing, a bad action, expresses 
himself thus : " It is to remove a good and orderly affec- 
tion, and to introduce an ill or disorderly one ; to com- 
mit an action that is ill, immoral, and unjust ; to do ill, 
or to act in prejudice of integrity, good nature, and 
worth." 

A crowd of unmeaning or useless Words is brought to- 
gether by some authors, who, afraid of expressing them- 
selves in a common and ordinary manner, and allured by 
an appearance of splendour* surround every thing which 
they mean to say with a certain copious loquacity. 

The great source of a loose style in opposition to pre- 
cision, is the injudicious use of the words termed synony- 
mous. They are called synonymous, because they agree 
in expressing one principal idea ; but, for the most part, 
if not always, they express it with some diversity in the 
circumstances. 

The following instances show a difference in the mean- 
ing of words reputed synonyiftous, and point out the use 
of attending, with care and strictness, to the exact im- 
port of words. 

; Custom, AataL-^Cu$toro, respects the action ; habit, the 
actor. By custom, we mean the frequerit repetition of 
4he same act: by habit, the effect which that repetition 
.produces on the mind or body. By the custom of walk- 
ing often in the streets, one acquires a habit of idleness* 
Pride, vanity.— Pride makes us esteem ourselves; 
vanity, makes us desire the esteem of others. It is just 
to say, that a man is too proud to be vain. 

Haughtiness, £##da/tt.—- Haughtiness is founded on the 
high opinion we entertain of ourselves; disdain, on the 
low opinion we have of others. 

. Only, a/o«cv—-Only r imports that there is no other of 
£he same kind ; alone, import* being accompanied by no 
other. An only child) is one that has neither brother nor 
sister : a child alone, is one who is left by itself. There 
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i* a -difference^ therefore, in precise language, between 
these two .phrases : " Virtue only makes us happy ;" and ( 
4C Virtue alone makes us happy.'' 
. Whd<w>firudence.—Wi&(k>m leads us to speak and act 
what is most; proper. Prudence, prevents our speaking 
or acting improperly. 

.Mntire, comf&tc—A thing is entire, by wanting none 
of its parts : complete, by wanting none of the append- 
. ages that belong to it. A man may have an entire house 
to himself, and yet not have one complete apartment. 

/Surprised, attomthed, amazed, cw\ftwnded*—\ am sur- 
prised with what is new or unexpected ; I >am astonished 
at what is vast or great ; I am amazed at what rs incom- 
prehensible ; I am confounded by what is shocking or 
terrible. 

Tranquillity, peace, calm.— Tranquillity, respects a sit- 
uation free from trouble, considered in itself ; peace, the 
same situation with respect to any causes; that might in- 
terrupt h ; calm, with regard to a disturbed situation 
going before or following it. A good man enjoys tran- 
quillity, in himself; peace, with others ; and calm, after 
the storm. 

. These ace some of the flumerdus instances 6f words, 
in our language, whose significations approach, but arte 
not precisely the same. The more the distinction in the 
meaning of such words is attended to, the more clearly 
and forcibly shall we speak or write* It may not, on all 
occasions,, be necessary to pay a great deal of attention 
to very nice distinctions ; yet the foregoing Instances 
show the utility of some general care to Understand the 
distinct import of our words. 

' While we are attending to precision, we must be on 
our guard, feat, from the desire of pruning too closely, 
we retrench. aH copiousness*. Scarcely in any language 
are there two words that convey precisely the same idea; 
a person thoroughly conversant in the propriety of thfe 
language, will always be able to observe something that 
distinguishes them. As (hey are like different shades of 
the same colour, an accurate writer can employ them t» 
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great advantage, by using them so as to heighten and 
complete the object which he presents to us. He sup- 
plies by one what was wanting in the other, to th'e 
strength, or to the finishing, of the Image which he 
means to exhibit* But, for this purpose, he must b£ at- 
tentive to the choice of his words, and not employ them 
carelessly, merely for the sake of filling up a period, or of 
rounding or diversifying his language, as if their signi- 
fication were exactly the same, while in truth it is not. 
To unite copiousness and precision, to be full and easjr, 
and at the same time correct and exact in the choice of 
every word, is no doubt one of the highest and most dif- 
ficult attainments in writing. 

PART II. 

Of PERSPicuitr and Accuract of Expression, withr*- 
sfitct to the Construction of Sentences* 

Sentences, in general, should neither be very long, 
nor very short : long ones require close attention to make 
us clearly perceive the connexion of the several parts; 
and short ones are apt to break the sense* and weaken- the 
connexion of thought. Yet occasionally they may bath 
be used with force and propriety ; as may be seen>uv4he 
following sentences. - 

" If you look about you* and consider the lives-of otter* 
as well as your own ; if you think how few are bom with 
honour, and how many die, without same or children ; 
how little beauty we see* and how few friends we hear 
of; how much poverty, and how many diseases there are 
ii\ the world ; you will fall down upon your knee% and 
instead of repining at one affliction, will admire so. many, 
blessings which you have received ftonx the Divine 
hand." This is a sentence composed of several rae&taas 
linked together, and hanging upon one another* so that 
the sense of the whole is not brought out till the: close. 
Tfee following is an example of one in which the sense, 
is formed into short, independent propositions, eaah 
Complete within, itself. "I confess, it was want of con- 
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sideration that made me an, author. I wrote* .because it 
amused me. I corrected), because it was as pleasant to 
me to correct a? to write. I published) because I was* 
told I might please such as it was a credit to please*" 

A train of sentences, constructed in the sapi£. manner, 
and with t^e sa,me number of members,, should never be 
allowed, to succeed one another. A long succession of 
either long or short sentences should also be avoided ; for 
the/ear tires of either of them when too long continued* 
Whereas, by a proper mixture of Jong and. short periods, 
and of periods variously constructed, not only the ear is 
gratified ; but animation and force are given to our style. 

We now proceed to consider the things most essential 
to an accurate and a perfect sentence. They appear to 
be the four following: 1. clearness. 2. unity. 3. 
strength. 4. a judicious use of the figures of 
sseectt. •*« 

chapter i. 

Of the Clearness of a Sen^ehce. 

. Purity, propriety, and precision, in words and phrases 
separately considered, have already been explained, and 
shown to be necessary to perspicuous and accurate writ- 
ing. The just relation of sentences, and the parts of 
sentences, to one another, and the due arrangement of 
the whole, are the subjects which remain to be discussed. 

Tfla first requisite of a perfect sentence is Clearness. 

Whatever leaves the mind in any sort of suspense as to 
the meaning, ought to be avoided. Obscurity arises from 
two causes ; either from a wrong choice of words, or a 
wrong arrangement of them. The choice of words and 
phrases, as far as regards perspicuity, has been already 
considered. The disposition of them comes now under 
consideration* 

The first thing to be studied here, is grammatical pit)- : 
priety. But as the grammar of our language is com* 
pamivety not extensive, there may be an obscure order 
of words, where there is no transgression of any gram- ' 
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matical rote. Hie relations of words, oi< members of a 
period^ are, with us, ascertained on! vb^f4:he poskio&iri 
which they stand. • • 

Hence a capital rule in the arrangement of sentences 

,is, that the words or members, most ctaarly related, 
should be placed in the sentence as near to each other as 
possible, so as to make their mutual relation clearly ap- 
pear. It will be proper to produce some instances, in 

• order to show the importance of this-role. » • t 

1. In the position of adverbs. " The Romans understood 
liberty, at least, as well as we." These words are capa- 
ble of two different senses, according, as the emphasis, 
in reading them, is laid upon liberty or upon at least. 
The words should have been, thus arranged : " The Ro- 
mans understood liberty as well, at least, as we.'* 

" Theism can only be opposed to polytheism or athe- 
ism." Is.it meant that theism is capable of nothing else 
besides being opposed to polytheism, or atheism? This 
is what the words literally import, through the wrong 
placing of the adverb only. It should have been, u The- 
ism can be opposed only to polytheism or atheism.*' 

" BjMhe pleasures of the imagination, I mean only- 
such pleasures as arise originally from sight." When it 
is said, " I mean only such pleasures," it may be remarked, 
that the adverb only is not properly placed. It is not in- 
tended heve to qualify the word mean, but suth pleasures 5 
and therefore should have been placed in as ctese con-' 
nexion as possible with the word \vhich it limits or quali- 
fies. The style becomes more clear and neat, when 'the 
words are arranged thus*: a By the pleasured of the ima- 
gination, I mean such pleasures only as arise from sight.'* 

In the following sentence,* the word mare is not in* its 
proper place. " There is not perhaps, any real beadty 
or deformity more in one piece of matter than another.** 
TJie phrase ought to have stood thus : " Beauty or de- 
formity in one piece of matter more than in another." 

• 2. In the position of circumstances,: and qf particular 
members* « 
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. An author, in bis dissertation on parties, thus expresses 
bimself: «< Are* these designs which any man, who is born 
a Briton, in any circumstances, # in any situation, ought to 
be ashamed or afraid to avow?" Here we are left at a loss, 
whether these words, " in any circumstances, in any si- 
luationf," are connected with "a man born in Britain, in 
any circumstances or situation," or with that man's 
u aVowing his designs in any circumstances or situation 
into which he may be brought.'' As it is probable that 
the .latter was intended, the arrangement ought to have 
been conducted thus : " Are these designs which any 
man, who is born a Briton, ought to be ashamed or 
afraid, in any situation, in £ny circumstances, to avow ?? 
The following is another instance of a wrong arrange- 
ment of circumstances. " A great stone that I happened 
.to nnd u after a long search, by the sea shore, served me 
for an anchor." One would think that the search was- 
confined to the sea shore ; but as the meaning is, that 
the great stone was found by* the sea shore, the period 
ought to have inn thus : « A great stone, that, after a 
long search, I happened to find by the sea shore, served 
me for an anchor." 

. It is a rule, too, never to crowd many circumstances 
together, but rather to intersperse them in different parts 
of the sentence, joined with the principal words on which 
they depend. For instance : " What I had the oppor- 
tunity of mentioning to any friend, sometime ago, in 
conversation, was not a new thought." These two cir- 
cumstances, "sometime ago" and " in conversation," which 
are here put: together, would have had a better effect a 4 is- 
.joined, thus : " What I had the opportunity, sometime 
.ago, of mentioning to my friend, in conversation, was 
not a new thought/' 

Here follows an example of the wrong arrangement of 
a member of a sentence. " The minister of state who 
.grows less by his elevation, like a little statue placed on 
a mighty pedestal, wilt always have his jealousy strong 
about him." Here, so far as can be gathered from the , 
arrangement, it is doubtful whether the object introdu- 
B b 
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ced, by way of simile, relates to what goes before, or to 
what follows. The ambiguity is removed by the follow- 
ing order. " The minister of state who, like a little 
statue placed on a mighty pedestal* grows leas by his 
elevation, will always, &c. 

Words expressing things connected in the thought? 
ought to be placed as near together as possible, even 
when their separation would convey no ambiguity. This 
will be seen in the following passages from Addison* 
" For the English are naturally fanciful, and very often 
disposed, by that gloominess and melancholy of temper^ 
which are so frequent in our nation, to many wild no- 
tions and extravagancies, to which others qre net so foi- 
ble." Here Jbe verb or assertion is, by a pretty Jongcir- 
cumstance, separated from the subject to which it refers. 
This might have been easily prevented,, by placing the 
circumstance before the verb,, thus; " For die English 
are naturally fanciful, and by that gloominess and me* 
lancholy of temper which ajre so frequent in our nation* 
are often disposed to many wild notions," fcc 

" For as no mortal author* in the ordinary fate and 
vicissitude of things, knows to what use his works may, 
some time or other, be applied," &c Bettor thus ; 
" For as, in the ordinary fete and vicissitude of things* 
no mortal author knows to what use, some time or other, 
his works may be applied," &c. • 

From these examples, the following observation* wiM 
occur : Chat a circumstance ought never to be pftaeedtbe- 
tween two capital members of a period; but either be- 
tween the parts of the member to which it belongs, *r 
in such a manner as will confine it to its proper member. 
.When the sense admits it, the sooner a circumstance is 
introduced, generally speaking, the better, that the mnte 
important and significant words may possess the last 
place, quite disencumbered. The following sentence is? 
in this respect, faulty. " The emperor was so intent on 
the establishment of his absolute power in Hungary, 
that he exposed the empire doubly to desolation and rain 
for the sake of it." Better thus: " That, for the safe* 
of it, he exposed the empire doubly to desolation and 
ruin." 
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This appear* to be a proper place to observe, that when 
different things have an obvious relation to each other, in 
respect to the order of nature or time, that order should 
be regarded, in assigning them their places in the sen- 
tence ; unless the scope of the passages require it to be 
varied* The conclusion of the following lines is inaccu- 
rate in this respect : " But still there will be such a mix- 
ture of delight, as is proportioned to the degree in which 
any one of these qualifications is most conspicuous and 
prevailing.'' The order in which the two last words are 
placed, should have been reversed, and made to stand, 
prevailing and cmspktttius*— They are conspicuous, be- 
cause they /trefoil. 

The following sentence is a beautiful example of strict 
conformity to this rule. w Our sight fills the mind with 
tile largest variety of ideas, converses with its objects at 
the greatest d&tance, and continues the longest in ac- 
tion, without being tired or satiated with its proper en- 
joyments*" This passage foHows the older of nature. 
First, we have the variety of objects mentioned, which 
sight furnishes to the mind ; next, we have the action 
of sight on those objects ; and lastly, we have the time 
and continuance of its action. No order could be more 
natural or efcact. 

The order which we now recommend, is, in single 
words especially, frequently violated, for the sake of bet- 
ter sound ; but) perhaps in no instances, without a de- 
viation from the line of strict propriety. 

3* In 'the disposition of the relative pronouns, who, 
which, what, whose, and of all those particles which ex- 
fare** the annexion of the parts of speech with one another. 

A smaM error in the position of these words may cloud 
the meaning of the whole sentence ; and even where the 
itteanfnt} re intelligible, we always find something awk- 
ward and disjointed in the structure of the sentence, 
when these relatives are Out of their proper place. «« This 
kind of wit," says an author, * was very much in vogue 
among our countrymen, about an age or two ago ; who 
did not practice it for any oblique reason, but purely for 
the sake of being witty." We are at no loss about the 
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meaning here ; but the construction would evidently be 
mended by disposing the circumstance, u about an^age 
or two ago," in such a manner as not to separate the re- 
stive who from its antecedent our countrytnen ) \n this 
wajr : ** About an age or two ago, this kind of wit was 
very much in vogue among our countrymen* who cW 
"not practice it, w &c. . . . v 

The following passage is still more censurable* " It is 
folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents, of 
life, by heaping up treasures, which nothing can protest 
us against, but the good providence of our Creator.*' 
Which always refers grammatically to the substantive 
immediately preceding; and that, in the instance just 
mentioned, is u treasures." The sentence ought to have 
stood thus : « It is folly to pretend, by heaping up trea- 
sures, to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, 
which nothing can protect us against," fee. 

With regard to relatives, it may be farther observed, 
that obscurity often arises from the too frequent repeti- 
tion of them, particularly of the pronouns who and they, 
&nd them and theirs, when we have occasion to refer to 
different persons ; as in the following sentence of Tillot- 
son. " Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is 
in others, and think that their reputation obscures ffom, 
-and their commendable qualities stand in their light ; and 
therefore they do what they can to cast a cloud over them, 
that the bright shming of their virtues may /lot obscure 
them* 9 This is altogether careless writing. When we find 
these personal pronouns crowding too fast upon us, we 
have often no method left, but to throw the whole sen- 
tence into some other form, which may avoid those fre- 
quent references to persons who have before been men- 
tioned. 

To have the relation of every word and mepberof a 
sentence marked in the most proper and distinct manner, 
not only gives clearness to it, but makes the mind pass 
smoothly and agreeably along all the parts of it* 
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CHAPTER II, 

Of the U&itr of a Sentence. 

The sbcowd requisite of a perfect sentence, is its Unity. 

In every composition, there is always some connecting 
principle among the parts. Some one object must reign 
and be predominant. But most of all, in a single sen- 
tence, is required the strictest unity. For the very na- 
ture 6T a sentence implies that one proposition is ex- 
pressed. It may consist of parts, indeed, but these 
parts must be so closely bound together, as to make the 
impression upon the mind of one object, not of many. 
To preserve this unity of a sentence, the following rules 
must be observed. 

In the first place, During the course of the sentence, the 
scene should be changed as little as passible* We should 
not be hurried by sudden transitions from person to per- 
son, nor froufl subject to subject. There is commonly, 
in every sentence, some person or thing which is the 

Governing word. This should be continued so, if possi- 
Ie, from the beginning to the end of it. 
The following sentence varies from this rule : " After 
we came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was 
welcomed by all my friends, who received me with the 
greatest kjndtie&s." In this sentence, though the objects 
contained I in fit have a sufficient connexion with each 
other, yei,-4>y this manner of representing them, by 
. shifting so often both the place and the person, we and 
they^ and / and who y they appear in so disunited a view, 
that the sense of connexion is much impaired. The 
sentence is restored to. its proper unity, by turning it 
after the following manner. w Having come to an an- 
chor, I was put on shore, where I was welcomed by all 
my friends* and received with the greatest kindness." 
Here follows another instance of departure from the 
' rule. w The sultan being dangerously wounded, they 
cajrrted him to his tent ; and upon hearing of the defeat 
of his troops, they put him into a litter, which trans- 
. parted him to a place of safety, at the distance of about 
B b 2 
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fifteen leagues." Better thus ; « The sultan being 
dangerously wounded, was carried to his tent ; and,' on 
hearing of the defeat of his troops, was put into a litter, 
and transported to a place- of safety, about fifteen leagues 
distant." 

A second rule linger the .head of unity, is, Ntvcr to 
crowd into one sentence \ things which have so little connexion} 
tha* they could bear to be divided into two or three sentences. 

The violation of this rule tends so much to perplex and 
©bscure, that it is safer to err by too many ^hort sehten-' 
<;es, than by one that is overloaded and embarrassed*. 
Examples abound in authors. " Archbishop Tillotson," 
says an author, <c died in this year. He was exceedingly 
beloved by king William and queen Mary, who no- 
minated Dr. Tennison, bishop of Lincoln, to succeed 
him." Who would expect the latter part of this sentence 
to follow in consequence of the former? "He was ex- 
ceedingly beloved by both king and queen,** is the pro- 
position of the sentence. We look for some proof of 
this, or at least something related to it to follow ; when 
we are on a sudden carried off to a new proposition. 

The following sentence is still worse. The author, 
speaking of the Greeks under Alexander, says: <J Their 
march was through an uncultivated country, whose 
savage inhabitants fared hardly, having no other riches 
than a breed of lean sheep, whose flesh was rank and 
unsavoury, by reason of their continual feeding upon sea-, 
fish." Here the scene is changed upon us again and 
again. . The march of the Greeks, the description of the 
'inhabitants through whose country they travelled, the ac- 
count of their sheep, and the cause of their sheep being 
jll-tasted food, form a jumble of objects, slightly related 
to each other, which the reader cannot, without much 
diftieulty, comprehend under one view. 

These examples have been taken from sentences of no 
great length, yet very crowded. Writers who deal in 
long sentences, are very apt to be faulty in this article. 
Take, for an instance, the following from Temple. 
" The usual acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two 
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different things, and not only calls the followers or vo- 
taries of them by the several names of busy and idle 
men ; but distinguishes the faculties of the mind, that 
are conversant about them, calling the operations of tbe> 
first, Wisdom ; and of the other, Wit ; which is a Saxon 
word, used to express what the Spaniards and Italians 
call IngentO) and the French Esprit, both from the Latin, 
though I think wit more particularly signifies that of 
poetry, as may occur in remarks on the Runic language/' 
When the reader arrives at the end of this perplexed 
sentence, he is surjfrised to find himself at so great dis- 
tance from the object with which he set, out. 

Long, involved, and intricate sentences, are great ble- 
mishes in composition. In writers of considerable cor- 
rectness, we find a period sometimes running put so far, 
and comprehending so many particulars, as to he more 
properly a discourse than a sentence. : An author, speak- 
ing of the progress of our language after the time of 
Cromwell, runs on in this manner : " To this succeeded 
that licentiousness which entered with the restoration^ 
and, from infecting our religion and morals, fell to cor- 
rupt our language ; which last was not like to. be much 
improved by those who at that time made up the court 
of king Charles the Second ; either such as had followed 
him in his banishment, or who had been altogether con- 
versant in the dialect of these times, or young men who 
had been educated in the same country: so that the 
court, which used to be the standard of correctness and 
propriety of speech, was then, and I think has ever 
since continued, the worst school in England for that ac- 
complishment ; and so will remain, till .better care be 
taken in the education of our nobility, that they may set 
out into the world with some foundation of literature, in 
order to qualify them for patterns of politeness." 

The author, in place of a sentence, has here given a 
loose dissertation upon several subjects. How many 
different .facts, reasonings, and observations, are here 
presented to the mind r at once ! and yet so linked to? 
getter by the author, that they all. make parts of a $en« 
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tence, which admits of no greater division in pointings 
ttrnn a colon between any of its members. 

h may be of use here to give a specimen of a long sen- 
tence, btfokeii down into several periods ; by which we 
slttf! mart clearly perceive the disadvantage! of long sen- 
tcmes* and how easily they may be amended. Here fol- 
lows* tbc sentence in its original form; " Though in 
yesterday's paper we showed how every thing that is 
great, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the imagination 
wfth pleasure, we most own, that it is impossible for us 
to assign the necessary cause of this pleasure, because 
we know neither the nature of an idea, nor the sub- 
stance of a human soul : and therefore, for want of 
such a light, all that we can do, in speculations of this 
kind* is, to reflect on those operations of the soul thai 
m are fhost agreeable ; and to range, under their proper 
heads, What is pleasing or displeasing to the mind, 
whhout being able to trace out the several necessary and 
efficient causes, from whence the pleasure or displeasure 
arises* 

The* following amendment, besides breaking down the 
period into several sentences, exhibits some other useful 
rffteratkms t 4i fa yesterday V paper, we showed that every 
thing which is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect 
the imagination with pleasure. We must own, that it 
is impossible for Us to assign the efficient cause of this 
pleasure, because We know not the nature either of an 
idea, or of the human soul. All that we cafiklo, there- 
fore; ft* speculations of this kind, is to- Reflect on the 
operations of the soul which are most agreeable, and to 
rahge tinder proper heads what is pleasing or displeasing 
to thtf itoind." 

A third rule for preserving the unity of sentences, \% 
to ketfi clear of all urmeceesary fiatentheses. 

On some occasions, when the sense is not too long sus- 
pended by tiiem, and wheh they are Introduced in a pro- 
per place, they may add both to the vivacity and to the 
energy of the sentenced Bttt for 1 the most part their ef- 
fect is extremely bad. They are wheels within wheels ; 
sentences in the midst of sentences ; tfre perplexed 
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method of Sagging of some' thought, which a writer 
wants judgment to introduce in its proper place. 

The parenthesis in this sentence is striking and proper j 

u And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 

" (What can exalt the bounty more ?) for thee." m . % 

But in the following sentence, we become sensible of an 
impropriety iirthe use of it. tt If your hearts secretly 
reproach you for the wrong choice you have made, (as 
there is time for repentance and retreat; and a return to 
wisdom is always honourable,) bethink yourselves rthat 
the evil is not irreparable." It would be much better to 
express in a separate sentence, the thoughts contained 
in this parenthesis; thus: w If* your hearts secretly r& 
proach you for the wrong choice you have made, bethink 
yourselves that the evil is not irreparable. Still .there is 
time for repentance and, retreat ; and a return to wisdom 
is always honourable." v r " 

CHAPTER III. 
Of (7l€ SfRENG <TH of a Se N*E NCE . 

The third requisite of a perfect sentence, is, Strength , 
By this is meant such a disposition and management 
ef the several words and members, as shall bring out the 
sense to the best advantage, and give every word, .and 
every member, its due weight and force. / 

A sentence may be clear, it may also be compact in all 
its parts, or have the, requisite unity, and yet, by some 
circumstance in the structure, it may fail in that strength 
of impression, which a better management would have 
produced. 

The first rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, 
is, to prune it of all redundant words and members* 

It is a general maxim, that any words which do hot 
add some importance to the meaning of a sentence, al- 
ways injure iu Care should therefore be exercised with 
respect to synonymous words, expletives, circumlocu- 
tions, tautologies, and the expression of unnecessary 
circumstance*. The attention becomes remiss? when 
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words are multiplied without a correspondent audjtyltca- 
tion of ideas. "Content with deserving a triumph, be 
refosed the honour of it ;" is better language than to say, 
" Being content with deserving it," &c. 

"In the Attic common wealth,'* says an author, "it 
was the privilege and birthright of every citizen and 
poet) to rail aloud and in public." Better simply thus i 
UM Jm the Attic commonwealth, it was the privilege of 
every citizen to rail in ptibKc." 

Another ^expresses himself thus: "They returned 
back again to the same city from whence they came 
forth ;" instead of, w They returned to the city whence 
thejK earner.*' The five word*, dack, again f same y from, 
and firth> are mere expletives, that have neither -use nor 
beauty, and are therefore to be regarded as encust? > 



. Tlw «ftrd fa* is. often improperly used with that ..* at* 
a There can be no doubt but that he seriously means what 
he says.'* It is not only ' useless, but cumbersome: 
w There can be no doubt thai he seriously means what be 
says." By transposing the parts of* the sentence, we shall 
immediately perceive the propriety of omitting this word z 
** That he seriously means what he says, there can be so 
dfoubt/' ^ 

* T am honestly, seriously, and unalterably of opinion, 
that nothing can possibly be more incurably and emphati- 
cally destructive, or more decisively fatal, to a kingdom, 
than the introduction of thoughtless dissipation, and the 
pomp of hoy luxury." Would not the full import^ 
of this* noisy sentence be better expressed thus : u I atn 
of opinion, that nothing is more ruinous to a kingdom* 
that*- luxury and dissipation ?*' 

Some writers use much circumlocution in expressing 
thet* ideas." A considerable one, for so very simple a 
thing as a man's wounding himself, says, " T^ mangle* 
or wound, his outward form and constitution, his natural 
limbs or body. 1 * , ' '. * 

But, on some occasions, circumlocutionhas a peculiar 
force ; as in the following sentence : * Shall not Che 
Judge of all the earth do right ?" 
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lm the sentences which follow, the ill effects of tauto- 
logy appear. 

" So it is, that I must be forced to get home, partly by 
stealth, and partly by force." 

« Never did Atticus succeed better in gaining the urn* 
veriallove and esteem of all men." 

The subsequent sentence contains several unnecessary 
circumstances. "On receiving this information, he 
atose, went out, saddled his horse, mounted him, and 
rode to town," All is implied in saying, u On receiving 
this reformation, he rode to town/' 

This manner, however, in a certain degvee> is so 
strongly characteristic of the simple style of remote ages; 
that, in books. of the highest antiquity, particularly the 
Bifcie, it is not at all ungraceful. Of this kind are the' 
following scriptural phrases. u He lifted up his voioe, 
and wept/* " He opened his mouth, and said/' It Is 
true* that, m strictness, they are not necessary to the; 
narration, but they are of some importance to the com- 
position, as bearing the venerable signature of ancient 
simplicity. It may, on this occasion, be fcrtber ob- 
served, that the language of the present translation of 
the Bible, ought not to be viewed in an exceptionable 
light, though some parts of it may appear to be obso- 
lete. Trom universal admission, this language has be- 
come so familiar and intelligible, that in all transcripts 
and allusions, except where the sense isevidently injured, 
it ought to he carefully preserved. Aad k may also be 
justly remarked, that, on religious subjects^ a ftieqo6ttt 
recurrence of scripture-language is attended with pecu- 
liar force and propriety. 

Though it promotes the strength of a sentence, to 
contract a round about method of expression, and to lop 
off excrescences, yet we should avoid the extreme of 
pruning too closely : some leaves should be left to shel- 
ter and surround the fruit. Even synonymous expres- 
sions may, cm some occasions, be used with propriety. 

Que is, when an obscurer term, which we cannot weft 
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avoid employing, needs to be explained by one that is 
clearer. The other is, when the language of the emo* 
tions is exhibited. Emotion naturally dwells on its ob- 
ject : and when the reader also feels interested, repeti- 
tion and synonymy have frequently an agreeable effect. 

The following passage, taken from Addison* who de- 
lighted in j 2l full and flowing style, may, by some per- 
sons, be deemed not very exceptionable. u But there is 
nothing that makes its way more directly to the soul than 
beauty, which immediately diffuses a secret satisfaction 
and complacency through the imagination, and gives a 
finishing to any thing that is great or uncommon. I'he 
very first discovery of it strikes the mind with inward 
joy, and spreads a cheerfulness and delight through-all 
ijts faculties." Some degree of verbosity may be dis- 
covered in these sentences, as phrases are repeated 
which seem little more than the echo of tfne another ; 
such as — diffusing satisfaction and complacency thrintgh.thc 
imagination — striking th€ mind with inward joy— sfirtading 
cheerfulness and delight through all its faculties. But, per- 
haps, some redundancy is more allowable on such lively 
subjects, than it would be on other /occasions. 

After removing superfluities, the second rule for pro- 
moting the strength of a sentence, is, to attend particu- 
larly tojhe use of copulatives, relatives^ and all the particles 
employed for transition and connexion* 

These little words but, and, or, which, <whose,whert> then, 
v therefore, because, &c. are frequently the most important 
words of any ; they are the joints or hinges upon which 
all sentences turn ; and, of course, much of their 
strength must depend upon such particles. The varieties 
in using them are, indeed, so many, that no particular 
system of rules respecting them can be given. * Some 
observations, tending to illustrate the rule, may, how- 
ever, be mentioned. 

What is called splitting particles, or separating a pre- 
position from the noun which it governs, is fro be avoided. 
As if I. should say, " Though virtue -borrows no assist- 
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wic* from, tf«t it may often be accompanied by, the ad- 
xantpges of fortune." Here we are put to a stand in 
(bought* being obliged to »est a little on the preposition 
by itself» which, at the same time* carries no signiiicancy* 
tUl it is joined to its proper substantive, 
, Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and re- 
Jative particles, by the frequent use of suoh phraseology 
as Shis : " There is nothing .which disgusts ju* sooner than 
$be empty pomp of language. * In introducing a sub- 
ject, or claying down a proposition) to which we demand 
particular attention, this sort of style is very proper; 
but, on common occasions, it is better to express our- 
.delves pww* simply and briefly : " Nothing disgusts us 
-sooner; than the empty pomp of language." 

Other writers make a practice of omitting the relative* 
mrhere they tiunk the meaning can be understood with- 
teut it: as, " The man I love;" "The dominions we 
(Wfiae&ed, and the conquests we made. 1 ' But though 
$ this elliptical style is intelligible, and is allowable in con- 
.reraation and epistolary writing, yet in all writings of a 
Serious and dignified JrindV.it ought to be avoided- 
-There, the relative should always be inserted in its pro- 
■f&t pteqe* and the construction .filled up. " The man 
Whom l.lpvev* 9 " The dominions which we possessed, 
jmi the conquests which we made." 

With regard to; the copulative pa*tiole and, which oc- 
gors^o frequently in all kinds of composition; several ob- 
servations are to be made,. > Kirst, His evident, that the 
smneseS&aay. repetition *>£it enfeebles style* The follow- 
ittg sgnt#fy^ from Sir William Temple, .will serve for 
m instance. He, is apeafctag of the refinement of the 
JEkencJi ianguage ; " The, academy, ,seti up by Ordinal 
^Richelieu, to amuse the wit* of that age and country, 
Mtfl djvejft them, from rakingintohia politics and ministry, 
brought this into vogue ; and the French wits have, for 
t^is teat age* been wholly turned to the refinement of 
their style, c^, language ; mid* indeed, with such success, 
^UtaanJwj&y be equalled, and runs equally through 
Cc 
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their verse and their prose." Here are no fewer than 
eight ands in one sentence. Some writers often make 
their sentences drag in this manner, by a careless multi- 
plication of copulatives. 

But, in the next place, it is worthy of observation* 
that though the natural use of the conjunction awtf, is to 
join objects together, yet, in fact, by dropping the -con- 
junction, we often mark a closer connexion, a quicker 
succession of objects, than wheh it is inserted between 
them. " I came, I saw, I conquered/' expresses with 
more force the rapidity and quick succession of conquest, 
than if connecting particles had been used. » 

- On the other hand, when we seek to prevent a quick 
transition from one object to another, when we are mak- 
ing some enumeration, in which we wish that the ob- 
jects should appear as distinct from each ©the* as possi- 
ble, and that the mind should rest, for a moment, on 
each object by itself, copulatives may be multiphed<with 
peculiar advantage. As when an author says, " Such a 
man might fall a victim to power ; hut truth, and reason, 
and liberty, would fall with him. 1 ' Observe, in th* ibt» 
lowing enumeration made by the Apostle Paul, whafarf- 
ditional weight and distinctness are given to eaefr particu- 
lar, by the repetition of a conjunction : " I atri persuade* 
that neither death, nor life, nttr angels, nor prmcipakte*, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things- tacomey nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God." 

The words designed to mark the transition from one 
sentence to another, and the connexion between sen- 
tences, are sometimes very incorrect, and perform thtiir 
office in an imperfect and obscure «tartner. The follow- 
ing is an example of this -kind of inaccuracy. ; " By 
greatness, I do not mean the hulk of any siftgte object 
only, but the largeness of a whole view. Such are the 
prospects of an open champaign country^ avast unculti- 
vated desert," &c. The word *ucfr signifies >of that na- 
ture or quality, which necessarily presupposes some ad* 
jective or word descriptive of a quality going before, tp 
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whfeh kvrefers. Bu*, - in the foregoing Sentence, there is. 
,no such Adjective. . The author had spoken of greatness- 
in the abstract only ; and) therefore, such has no distinct 
antecedent to. Which we can refer it. The sentence 
would have been introduced with more propriety, by* 
sayings To this elms belong, or under this head are ranged,. 
the prospects, &c. 

As connective particles are the. hinges, tacks, and pins* 
by which the words in the same clause, the clauses in the 
aatne member, tte members in the same sentence, and 
even the sentences jr> the same discourse, are united to- 
gether, and their regions suggested, so they should not 
Decipher too frequently repeated,* awkwardly exposed to 
view, or made up of polysyllables, when shorter words 
would » as well convey f our meaning. Notwithstanding 
thatfinsojmtck tbah jbrq&rnuch as* furthermore, &c. are 
tedious words, which tend (to overload and perplex a sen* 
tenee. ; • 

• We shaH conclude this head with two remarks on the 
subject of- inserting or omitting the conjunctions. The 
ifest-isy thai the iHative conjunctions, the causal, and the 
disjunctive, when they suit the sense, can .more rarely 
be dispensed with than the copulative. The second is, 
that the emission^ of copulatives always succeeds best, 
wjbejtf £he. -Connexion of -the thoughts is either very close, 
Qfr.yery-: distant. It is mostly in the intermediate cases 
that the conjunction is deemed necessary. When the 
connexion in thought is very distant, the copulative ap- 
pears absurd ; and. when very close, superfluous. 

, Xhe & *4wf rule for promoting the. strength of a sen- 
tQIKft* is, Jto &s/}Qse of the cafu tot wordy or words, so thai 
they m$y piqkfi the greatest impression. -* 

.: That there are, in every .sentence, such capital words 
on w&cfr the meaning principally; rests, every one must 
seer; and that these words should possess a conspicuous 
and distinguished place* is equally plain. For the most 
part, with us, the important. words are placed in the 
beginning of the stat^nce* So in the following passages.: 
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" Saver and' gold have I nofte ; bM sue* atf T h^e, gwe* 
J unto thee" &c. w Your tethers, where ate thay? and* 
the prophets, do they tfve>fc* ever?**; 

Sometimes,- however,: when we intend to £ite weight- 
to a sentence, iris of advantage to suspend the meaning* 
for a little, and then bring it out rail- at the close* 
" Thus," says an author, " on whatever side we contem- 
plate this ancient writer, whaf principally strikes us, is 
his wonderful invention." 

To accomplish this end, the placing of capital words 
in a conspicuous part of the sentence, the natural order 
of our language must sometimes be inverted. Accord. 
ing to this natural order, the nominative has the firsT 
place, the verb the second, and the objective, if it be an 
active verb that is employed, has* the third, eirauttw 
stances follow the nomutaiive, the verb, or the objective, 
as* they happen to belong to any of them. « IWana of 
the Ephesians is great,'* is the natural order of the sen* 
tence. . But its strength te increased by inversion, thus: 
" Great is 1 Diana of the Ephesians." " I profess in the 
sincerity of my heart," 8cc. is the natural- order of a* 
circumstance. Inverted thus : w In the sincerity of nyjr 
heart?, I profess," &e. 

Some authors greatly invert the natural order of fc*n- 
unce*; othera write me&tty in a natural* style^ Eacft 
mernoti has its advantages. The- inverted possesses 
strength, dignity, atfd variety : the other, more nature, 
easjs, and simplicity. We shall give an instance of each 
method, -taken from writers of considerable eminence. 
The first is of the inverted order. The author is speak* 
ing of the misery of vice. «* This, as to the complete 
immoral state, is, what of their own accord/men readily 
remark. Where there is' this absolute degeneracy, this} 
total apostacy from aB candour, truth, or equity, there 4 
are few who do* not see and acknowledge the mteer£ 
which< is consequent* Seldom is the case misconstrued • 
when at worst. The misfortune is, that we took not on- 
this depravity, nor consider how it stands in less degrees. 
As if, to be absolutely immoral, were, indeed, the great- 
est misery ; but to he so in a little degree* should be Ho 
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misery or harm at all. Which, Co allow, is just a* 
reasonable as to qwq, tjiat.it is the greatest Hi of a body 
tpbeiivthe utmost ntanner maimed or distorted; but 
that to lose the use only of one limb, or to be impaired in 
some single organ or member,, is no ill worthy the least 
notice." Here is no violence done to the language, 
though there are many in ve rsions.* 

The following is an example ojf natural construction i 
" Our sight is the most perfect, and the most delightful, 
of all our senses* It fill* the mind with the largest va- 
riety of ideas, converses with its^bjecls at the greatest 
distance, and continues the longest in action, without 
being tired, or satiated with its proper enjoyments. The 
sense of feeling can, indeed, give us a notion of exten- 
sion, shape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye, ex- 
cept colours; but, at the same time, it is very much 
straitened and confined in its operations," Sec. _ 

But whether we use inversion or not, and in whatever 
part of the sentence we dispose of the capital words, it 
is always a point of consequence, that 'these capital 
words should stand clear and disentangled from any 
other words that would clog them. Thus, when there 
are, any circumstances of time, place, or other limita- 
tions, which the principal object of our sentence requires 
to have connected with it, we must take cave to dispose 
of theip> so as not to cloud that principal object, nor td 
bury it under a load of circumstances*. This will be 
made clearer by an example. "If, whilst they profess 
only to please, they secretly advise, and give instruction, 
they may now perhaps, as well as formerly,, be esteemed, 
with justice, the best and most honourable among au- 
thors,'' This is a well constructed sentence. It con- 
tains a great many circumstances and adverbs necessary 
to qualify the meaning ; only, secretly, as well, fier/ia/is, 
now, with justice, formerly ■•/ yet these are placed so pro- 
perly, as neither to-.embarrass, nor weaken the sentence;, 
while that which is the capital object in it, viz. " being 
justly esteemed the best and most honourable amon$ 
Cc2 . 
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author*,*' comes out in the conclusion clear and'detsfched* 
and possesses its* proper place. See, ncnr, what would 
have been the e&et of -a different arrangement*: w If* 
whilst they profess t» please ohlyi they advise and give 
iftetpoction.secretly, they may be esteemed the beat -aftidr 
moat hcoduvakde i among authors, with justice, perhaps 
now as well as foraeriy. > * Here ?we have precisely the 
same words, and the same aense ; but by- means of the 
circumstances tek^ so intermingled as to etog'the cdnital' 
words, the whole becomes feeble and perplexed* 

Thtjburth role for> promoting the strength of sen- 
tenedsj * is, that a weaker assertion or fltofumtipn . should- 
never come after a stronger one i and that, when our aw- 
tence con*ht* of #m members^ the longer should, generattyf 
be the cmdudmgotoe. 

Thns* to* say, " When ©w passes ha^e forsaken tisy 
we flatter ourselves with tile belief 'that we- hawe forsaken- 
them," is both more easy and more clear, than to begin 
with the longer part of the proposition : * We flatter 
ourselves *| h the belief that we h*re forsaken- our pas* 
sions, when they have forsaken us." 

In general. His agreeable to find a sentence rising upon 
us, and growing in its importance, to the very tost word, 
when this comtrnetkm can be managed without affecta- 
tion. "If we rise yethigher, ,r *ay& Addison, ''and consider 
the fixed stars as se* mpny oceana.of fiance, that are eacfr 
of them attended with a different set of planets; and still 
discover new firmaments and new Kghts, that' are sunk 
farther in those unfathomable depths of ether;. we aw 
lost in such a labyrinth of suns and worlds? and con- 
founded with the magnificence and immensity of nature.'* 
+ The Jifth rule- for the-strength of sentences is, to avoid* 
cwtcl&tmg them mt& an adverb, a firefionti*n$ or amy a*-' 
considerable tuord* 

AgrceafcAy to this rafte, we should not conclude vritfr 
any of ihe particles, of+ to, Jrotn, with) fy. For in- 
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stance* it i* a* gmafc deal better **»»>:* Anttice is ax 
crime of which vmi m*Br-areofteft^«iltf,** tha^-toaar^ 
"Avarice isa came which wis* men am often gnilty ofc u , 
Thfe'isa* p fetaaeot pgyt whijsfc all correct writers shaft ^ 
aedf with eeasow. For a* the irand-cannot help-resting <w 
ttttley oft the import of *he word which closes tbetaenw 
tence* it. must be disagreeable to be left passing or *j 
word*' whfeh does not, by itse$ produce any idea* 

For the same reason^ verbis which ate used' k** o*m>j 
pound sense, with some of these* prepesitieitsy ai»e^ 
though not sohad* rel still not preipeTreoiictaaiensxof a 
period: such as, bring about, toy hold d/y came over fey 
clear ttfi, aftdmanjr other of tfciskM^hme*dief wJtich*. 
if we can employ a simple verb, it alwaf»terminate»tl» 
sentence with more strength. Even the pronoe* it y 
shook!, '& possible, be avoided, in the conclusion ^ espe* 
eiatrjr when it is; joined with some ofr tfle pre po stl ke tt ^ > 
as, wirtt/y in it^ to Hi We shalkbe sensible o# this inr* 
the fettowfog- senteaee, «* The** i**n«t, m m^ opinion^ 
a- mote pleasing and triumphant consideration in retigionv 
than this* of the perpetual progress which the* sodfe 
makes towards the perfection of its Rating wimoot ewtfj^ 
arriving at a period a* it." Hbw. a**«h more agreeable 
the sentence* if it had been s» eomttMted? a» to. dose 
with the wonk period! 

Besides particle* and proixwms, any. phrase^ whicfaiex^ 
presses a- cincumatanceottly, alway^appaatahadlpinithtt 
rear of a sentence. We may ► j«dfee<o£ grist by therfiol* 
lowing passage : " Let me therefore conclude by repeats 
ingS that division ha* catis«d^th*mi»<^lieilwelon*eM; 
that nam alone can-retrieve it ; and*bata greatadvenott 
towards this union, was- the ooaltoofiof parties* so ha|K 
pHy begun* sos**ccessfblly earned: owy and ofr kfte so un* 
accountably neglected; to say no worn**' 1/hia la** 
phfttsev "tfrsaynowwe," oecaw^afirtfc^ 
end. The prefer disposition o# such cne«naataneaaa%av 
sentence) requires attention, in order to adjust them so? 
as shalt consist- equally with the perspicuity and the 
strength of the perwd-r-Thoogb necessary parts, they 
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aae, Tiowever, like irnegubr stones in^bujjdihg, wliicii 
try thefskilLof anartist, where to place them with the 
least offence. But ^t * most be.reaaembereifc that, the 
close is. always aa unsuitable placev for them. Notwith- 
standing whafc has been said Against concluding a period, 
wtto^uradffieruV &c« this, must not „ be understood to reefer. 
-to sock words, when the stress and^sigirificapcy. of the. 
sentence resit chiefly upou, them. J n this case they are 
Dot: to he, considered as circumstances, but as the princi- 
pal objects ; as in the following sentence. , " In their 
prosperity, my friends shall never hear of me, in their 
adversity, always." Here, " never" and "always", being 
emphatieal, words, were to be so placed as to make, a. 
strong impression. 

. The sixth rule relating. to the. strength of t a sentence* 
is,, that* in the members of a sentence) where, two t things are. 
compared or contrasted.^/* one . another j Habere either a. 
resembkmce <ir an ofif motion is intended, to. be e#fire**e<ii 
•omexrcscmblancey jnthe language and cqmtructiqn^ shquld 
be preserved* . , For when the firings thqmelve* correspond, 
to each other, me natnraUy expect tojind a similar correa- 
fumdence in the words* 

Thus, when it is. said, « The .wise man is happy when , 
he gains hsa own approbation ; the fool, when he recom- 
mends himself to the applause of those about him ; the 
opposition would have been more complete, ,if it bad 
been expressed thus :. " The wise. man is happy when l>e. 
gainsius own approbation ; .the fool, when be gains that 
of .others* 

- "A friend exaggerates a man's virtues^ an enemy in-, 
tones his crimes/' , Better thus • " A friend exaggerates 
a*nan's virtue*; an enemy, his crimes." 

:The following passage from Pope's Preface to his Ho- 
mer, rally exemplifies, Uie rule just given : " Homer was 
the 'gre*ter.genius ; Virgil, the better artist ; in the one* 
we meat, admire the .man; in the other, the work. 
Homer .harries us with a commanding impetuosity ; 
Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty. Homer scat- 
ters with a generous profusion ', Virgil bestows with * 
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earefu* magnificence. Homer,, tike the Nik, pours out 
his riches with ar sadden overflew; Virgil like a rivc» 
ili tits banks, vfch a constat* streasaV'-^eriods thus cow* ? 
strutted, when? introduced with propriety* and .not re-> 
turning too often, have a sensible beauty* Butweraase 
beware of cairyingcteatfeentiea/to this beauty teevihtv 
It ought only to be occasionally stuaHed, when comparison* 
oropposition of objects naturally lead* to it., K sack a< ; 
e&nstruction: as this be aimed at, is ail our sentences, it* 
leads t»a disagreeable uniformity ; produces a regularly 
returning clink in the period, wtiieh tires the ear; aoch 
plainly discovers affectation. 

The seventh rule for promoting' the strength* and effect* 
of sentences, is, toattemLto the A w'Jwftiiy am* assy Jto» •/* 
tktworeto and members. - 

** Sound id equality mock mfeviorto sense*; yet'suct»aw 
ntast notbe disregarded * Fop*, as longest sounds as* the> 
vehicle or conveyance fee our ideas, there will be & verj* 
considerable connexion between the idea which is con* 
veyed, and the nature of the sound which conveys it.— 
Pleasing ideas, and forcible reasoning, can hardly 1 be 
^tantainitted to the nundV by means* of harsh and^disav 
giveabie sounds The mind revolts at such sounds, and 
the Impression of the sentiment: muat . con oequ enaly be 
weakened. The observations' whteh we hawe toniakc on 
this subject, respect the choice o£ words*; thefts arrange**- 
meat ; the order and disposition of the nsernbers^ and 
* the cadence of close- of sentences. 

We begih with the choke- of words; id is evident, 
that words are most agreeable, to the ear, when tiiey are 
composed of smooth and-liquid sounds* in; which there is 
a proper intermixture of vowels and consonants ; without 
too many harsh consonants; rubbing against?, each other-; > 
or too many open vowels in succession, tooause a biatas, 
or disagreeable aperture of the month. 

It may always be assumed as a principle, that whatever 
sounds: are difficult in pronunciation are U*the so»epro> 
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portion, harsf^and painful to the ear. Vowels give soft- 
ness ; consonants,: strength to the sound of words. -.The 
raeiodydf language requires a just proportion, of each ; 
and the construction will be hurt, will be rendered cither- 
gming .'or •Effeminate, by«n< excess ofc-efcfaetv Long 
words. are commonly 'more agreeable to; the ear. 4h»n 
monosyllables*, They please it by the composition or 
succession of sounds which they present to it ; and ao 
cordingly, the most harmonious languages abound, mose 
in them. Among words of any length, those ape the 
most melodious, which do not rum whoHy either upoa 
long or short syllables, but are composed of an inters 
mixture of them i such as, wfcnt) flrqfav, jurwerfulf 
Velocity ', $el£rity> independent, imfiettt&ity* - • ; ..v .v ' • 
If we would speak forcibly and. effectually, we must: 
airoid the use of such words as die folkwiog;/; 1. Such as 
are composed of words already compounded, the ^eveoti 
parte of which are not easily, and therefore not xteeljr 
united: las, u UnmccetsfuineM, wrangbeadedmsa, tender* 
heartedne&n :" 2» Such as have the syllables which im- 
mediately follow the accented -syllable, crowded. iwitib^ 
consonants, that do not easily coalesce; as, « Quettimk*** « 
chtw&iclcr* % conventiclers :" 3. Such as have, too jinan^r 
syllables following the accented syllable t as,Mi>iiKonW 
cureorityf MUmmarity, fieremptmtneas :'* 4;<Such asrtmve a * 
short or. unaccented syllable repeated^ or followed by 
anoihe^ short or unaccented syllable very: much> resemb- 
ling : as, "//<?%, «#%, to&Uly* .farrieryu* A little 
harshness, by the collision of consonants,, which never- 
theless our^organs find no difficulty in articulating, and 
which do not suggest to the hearer the disagreeable idea • 
either of precipitation or of stammering, is by no means . 
a f sufficient reason for suppressing a useful .term* i The 
words hedg'thijtedg^fm&ibrdmdgldi #mdg !, <l % .adp$(itfdy 
which some have .thought Very offensive, are nates* . 
posed to the objections which lie against the words above 
mentioned* We should not do well to introduce such 
hard and strong sounds too frequently ; but when they 
are used sparingly and properly, they have even a good 
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effect* They enhtribnte'to that Variety in> sound . which 
is advantageous to language. 

The next head, respecting the harmony which results 
from* a proper arrangement of words, is a point of greater 
nicety. Fojr, let the words themselves be ever so well 
ohosen, and well sounding, yet, if they belli disposed, 
the melody t of the sentence is utterly lost, or greatly 
impaired* That this is the case} the learners will per- 
ceive by the following examples* a Pleasures simple 
and modente always are the best ;* it would be better to 
swyv 4< Simple and moderate pleasures are always -the 
best." ^Omceor saute may be *fee recompense of in- 
trigue* ; versatility, or flattery?* betiterthtMs "Rank or 
office may be 4he recompense of flattery* versatility, or 
intrigued " A great recommendation of the guidance 
offered by integrity to us, is, that ft is 'by all men easily 
understood. :*? better in this form** ;■•" It is a great recom- 
mendacionof the guidance offered to us by integrity, 
that it is easily understood by all menr.^. In the follow- 
ing examples, the words «n* neither selected nor ar- 
ranged, so as to produce 'the most agreeable effect. 
".If we make the best of ourlife, M is but ss4 pilgrim- 
age* with dangers surronddirig it :?rrbetter thus, " Our 
lifer at the best, is a pilgrimage, and dangers surround 
it.? v **. We, see that we ^are encumbered with difficulties, 
whiefa^Fe-Jcarinot prevent.'" better* .We perceive our- 
selves invoked in difficulties ithat cannot be avoided.' 1 
- " It is plain to any one who views the subject, even 
slightly, that there is nothing here that is without allay 
^nd purei" improved by this form ; * It is evident to the 
slightest inspection, that nothing here is unallayed and 
pune* 1 ' 

W«? may take* for an instance of a sentence remarka- 
bly harmonious, the following from Milton 's-Treatise on 
Education : " We shall conduct you? to a hillside, labori- 
ous indeed* at the* first ascent; but else so smooth, so 
green,, so full of goodly prospects, and melodious sounds 
on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more 
charming*:' . Every thing in this sentence conspires to 
promote the harmony* The words are well chosen ; 
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Jil«f ififttM* aodowfe wmxbyjbtotieu*, ttofith^greeu, 
goodly, melodious, charming j *nd 4bes* awds a* #j$&iUy ' 
4faasigrid> .that, were we to { al<K)Mhe s^uaaoflGf say one 
of fthejffi* w>e should, presently, lie sensible of the jrae- 
lady's suffering. ... 

( To promote this harmonious ajtaogeaieet #f words, 
4he follawiag general directions will be fouod.pf some 
-use- *st> When the p*e©eeifig'We«d end* witJb* #owel, 
Jet the subseotient oiiehegunwith a^mwonmtf ;, #x&vic£ 
went* dtmejrimdy axruel ewpgy, are ^mieftthftrjftPd 
«ui*r *• she voicey^hafeia Awe ««wwva crmei t <kfi&<&er* 
But when it b mate >pei«pictwua or ^onvetuent,, for 
vpwiekorcoasoaaots to e*d ooe.woid and;faagiathe/n©*t, 
it isfraper 4hat the vowdsbe along and Abort aw * .and 
that the caaabimfts be either a htpud aada mutator K- 
<quid» of different sort* s thw,^ /o^^^p^na^r; ujiurer 
design-* aqokn retreat ?**& more fluent than, a J u ffly 
Union, ajbrief jictitkto) a Absap, Jriumfav/tvtmddistemfler, 
a €nhn matron, a dean mtrae* Fsem taftseesetapteSf'tke 
-student will perceive the importance of acoo*i*el^uoder- 
.atavding the nature <of stiweisi > and , consenaots, liquids 
and ibqtes? with the conneidon aadinfiueoae.whiahaub<- 
ftUt amongst thetn. 3d, io general, a ooasideiafefe 
iniuaber of long or short words .near one aaotfctnstuMiltl 
J>e avoided. " Dfsapporotmeat m «ut expectations is 
, -wretchedness :": better thus;; .# Disappointed Jiape is 
misery." "No course of -joy caniplease u*teng*"*bet- ' 
iter,. " ;No course of enjoyment can delight uakpig;" A 
auccession of words having *he*ame quantity in the. ac~ 
seated syllables* whether it be long^or abort, shoaMaJaa 
Ate. avoided* « James was needy* feeble, and fessfel :" 
improved thus, w James was timid, feeble, and destkaW* 
." They, could .not be- happy ; for he wa*, silly* pettish, 
.and sullen :" better thus;. « They could nnU»e*happy ; 
-foe he was simple, peevish, and gloomy." :3j^,Wmds 
(Which begin alike, or .end alike, must>no^xome'-u>- 
igether* and the last syUabk of the preceding taterd» 
ahould not be the same. as the firat syllabteof theanbse- 
tcment ana* It is not so pleasing and harmonious *e say, 
" This; is -a convenient contrivance;" " He is an indul- 
gent parent ;" " She behaves with uniform formality ?' 
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as, M Tkas ts a useful contiivabce ;" "He is a kind pa- 
tent ;" " She behaves with unvaried formality." 

We proceed to consider the members of a sentence, 
-with regard to harmony. They shoold not be too long, 
nor disproportionate to each other. When they have 9 
regular and proportional - division, they are much easier 
to the voice, are more clearly understood, and better re- 
membered, than when this rule is not attended to : for 
.whatever tires the voice, and offends the ear, is apt to 
*nar the strength of the expression, and to degrade the 
sense of the author* And this is a Sufficient ground for 
paying attention to the order and proportion of sentences, 
arid the different parts of which they consist. The fol- 
Jowi&g passage exhibits sentences in which the. different 
members are proportionally arranged. 
- Temple, speaking sarcastically of man, says ; " But 
liis pride is greater than 4 his ignorance, and what h£ wants 
in knowledge he Supplies by sufficiency. When he has 
looked about him as far as he can, he concludes there is 
no more to be seen? when he is at the end of his line, 
he is at the bottom of the ocean ; when he has shot his 
best, he is sure none ever did, or ever can, shoot better, 
or beyond it. His own reason he holds to be the certain 
measure of truth ; and his own knowledge, of what is 
possible in nature.** Here every thing is at once easy to 
the breath, grateful to the ear, and intelligible to tile un- 
derstanding. See another example of the same kind, in 
the 17th and 16th verses of the $d chapter of the pro- 
phet Habakkuk. We may remark here, that our pre- 
sent version' of the Holy Scriptures* especially of the 
Psalms, 'abounds with instances of an harmonious ar- 
rangement of the words and members of sentences, 
v to the fallowing quotation from Tillotson,. we shall be- 
come sensible of an effect very different from that of the 
preceding sentences* w This discourse, concerning the 
easiness of the Divine commands, does ail along suppose 
arid acknowledge the difficulties of the first entrance 
upon a religious course ; except only in those persons 
who have had the happiness to be trained up to religion* 
D d 
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by the easy and insensible degrees of a pious and virtu- 
ous education." Here there is some degree of harshness 
and unpleasantness, owing principally to this, that there 
is properly no more than one pause or rest in the sen- 
tence, falling betwixt the two members into which it is 
divided : each of which is so long as to occasion a con- 
siderable stretch of the breath in pronouncing it. 

With respect to the cadence or close of a sentence, 
care should betaken, that it be not abrupt v or unpleasant. 
The following instances may be sufficient to show the 
propriety of some attention to this part of the rule. 
M Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good 
temper and prudence, are prosperous in general." It 
-would be better thus : "Virtue, diligence, and industry, 
joined with good temper and prudence, have ever been 
found the surest road to prosperity." An author speak- 
ing of the Trinity, expresses himself thus: " It is a 
mystery which we firmly believe the truth of, and hum- 
bly adore the depth of." How much better would- it 
have been with this transposition : w It is a mystery, the 
truth of which we firmiy believe, and the depth of which 
we humbly adore.*' 

In .order to give a sentence this proper close, the 
longest member of it, and the fullest words, should be 
reserved to the conclusion. But in the distribution of the 
members, and in the cadence of the period, as well: as 
in the sentences themselves, variety must be observed ; 
for the mind soon tires with a frequent repetition of the 
same tone. 

' Though attention to the words and members, and the 
close of sentences, must not be neglected, yet it must 
also be kept within proper bounds. * Sense has its own 
harmony ; and In no instance should perspicuity, pre- 
cision, or strength of sentiment, be sacrificed to sound* 
All unmeaning words, introduced merely to round the 
period, or fiH up the melody, are great blemishes in 
writing. They are childish a,nd trivial ornaments, by 
which a sentence always loses more in point of weight* 
than it can gain by such additions to its sound. 
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CHAPTSlt IT. 

Of Figures of Speech. 

The fourth requisite of a perfect sentence, is a judi- 
cious use of the Figures of Speech, 

As figurative language is to he met with in almost 
every sentence ; and when, properly employed, confers 
beauty and strength on composition ; some knowledge 
of it appears to be indispensable to the scholars, who are 
learning ta form their sentences with perspicuity, ao 
curacy, and force. We shall, therefore, enumerate the 
principal figures, and give them some explanation. 

In general, Figures of Speech imply some departure 
from' simplicity of expression ; the idea which we mean 
to convey is expressed in a particular manner, and with 
some circumstance added, which is designed to render 
the- i repression more strong and' vivid* When I say, for 
instance, " That a good man enjoys comfort in the midst 
of adversity ;" I just . express my thoughts in the 
simplest manner possible : but .when I say, " To the 
upright there ariseth light in darkness ;" the same sen4 
tunent is expressed in a figurative style ; a new. circum- 
stance is introduced; "light," i* put in the 'place of 
tt comfort," and " darkness" is used to suggest the idea 
of "adversity." In the same manner, to say, " It is 
impossible, by any search we can make, to explore the 
Divine Nature fully," is to make a simple proposition : 
but when we say, " Canst thou, by searching, find out 
the Lord ? Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfec- 
tion ? It is high as heaven, what canst tbou do ? deeper 
than hell, what canst thou know?" this introduces a 
figure into style ; the proposition being not only ex» 
pressed, but with it admiration and astonishment. 

But, though figures imply a deviation from what may 
be 'reckoned the most simple form of speech, we are not 
thence to conclude, that they imply any thing uncom- 
mon, or unnatural. On many occasions, they are both 
the most natural, and the most common method of utter- 
ing our sentiments. It would be very difficult to compose. 
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any discourse without using then* often 5 nay, there are 
few sentences of considerable' length, in which there 
does not occur some expression that may be termed a 
figure. This being the case, we may see the necessity 
of some attention, in- order to understand their nature 
ami rise.. 

. At the- first rise of language, men would begin with 
giving names to the different objects which they dis- 
<5ern«d,.or thought o£ The stock of words would, then* 
be very . small* As men's ideas multiplied, and their 
acquaintance with objects increased, their store of names 
and words would also increase. But to the vast variety 
of objects and ideas,, no language is adequate. No lan- 
guage is $0 copious, as to have a separate word for 
every separate idea* Men naturally sought to abridge 
this labour of multiplying words without end; and, in 
order to, lay less burden on their memories, made one 
"Word, which they had already, appropriated to a cer- 
tain^ idea or object, stand also for some other idea or ob- 
ject, between which and the primary one* they found, or 
fancied, some relation. The names of sensible objects, 
were the words moat early introduced; and were, by 
degrees* extended to those mental objects, of which 
men had more obecure conceptions, and to which they 
found it more difficult to assign, distinct names. They 
borrowed, therefore, the name of some sensible k}ea, 
where their imagination found some affinity. Thus, we 
Speak of a friercing judgment, and a clear head ; a soft or 
a ftard heart ; a rough or a smooth behaviour. We say, 
inflamed, by anger, warmed, by love, mveiled with pride, 
melted into grief ; and these are almost the only signifi- 
cant woods which we hare for such ideas* 

The principal advantages of figures of speech, aft the 
two following. . i' 

First* They enrich language, and render it raore t co- 
pkMisv~ By their means* words and phrases are multi- 
plied, for expressing all sorts of ideas ; for describing 
even the minutest differences; the nicest shades and 
colours of thought ; which no language could possibly 
do by proper words alone, without assistance from 
Tropes. 
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Secondly, They frequently give us a much clearer and 
more striking view of the principal object, than we could 
liave, if it were expressed in simple terms, and divested 
of its accessory idea. By a weH chosen figure, even 
conviction is assisted, and the impression of a truth upon 
the mind, made more lively and forcible than it would 
otherwise be. We perceive this in the following illustra- 
tion of Young : tt When we dip too deep in pleasure, 
we always stir a sediment that rentiers it impure and 
noxious :" and in this instance 2 " A heart boiling with 
violent passions, will always send up infatuating fumes 
to the head." An image that presents so much con- 
gruity between a moral and a sensible idea, serves, like- 
an argument from analogy, to enforce what the author 
asserts, and to induce belief. 

Having considered the general nature of figures, we 
proceed next to particularize such of them as are of the 
most importance ; viz. Metaphor, Allegory, Comparison, 
Metonymy, Synecdoche, Personification, Apostrophe, 
Antithesis, interrogation, Exclamation, and Amplifica- 
tion or Climax. 

A Metaphor is a figure founded" entirely on the resem- 
blance which one object bears to another. Hence, it is 
much allied to simile or comparison, and is indeed no 
other than a comparison, expressed in an abridged form. 
When I say of some great minister, 4 * that he upholds 
the state, like a pillar which supports the weight of a 
whole edifice,* I fairly make a comparison : but when I 
say of such a minister, '« That he is the pittar of the 
state," it now becomes a metaphor. In the latter ca^e, 
the comparison between the minister and a pillar is made 
in the mind ; but it is expressed without afty of the words 
that denote comparison. 

The following are examples of metaphor taken from 
Scripture : " I will be unto her a wall of fire round about, 
and will be the glory in the midst of her." " Thou art 
my rock and my fortress. 1 * « Thy word is a lamp to my 
feet, and a light to my path." 

Rules to be observed in the use of metaphors. 

1 . Metaphors, as well as other figures, should, on no dc~ 
dqsion, be stuck on profusely ; and should always be such at 
Dd3 
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accord with the strmn of our sentiment. The Utter part 
t>f the following passage, from a late historian, is, in this 
respect, very exceptionable. He is giving an account of 
the famous act of parliament against irregular masria&eft 
in England. « The biU,* says he,. ( < underwent a great 
number of alterations and amendments, which werejnot 
effected, without violent contest. At length, however, 
it was floated through both houses on the tide of a great , 
majority, and steered into the sale harbour of royal ap- 
probation/' 

2. Care shook! be taken that the rcsemblance> which j» 
the foundation of the metaphor •, be Hear and /ier^fiicuome^ not 

farfetched* nor difficult to discover. The transgression c4 
this rule makes what are called harsh or forced meta- 
phors ; which are displeasing, because they puzzle the 
reader, and instead of iltestratrag the thought, render it 
perplexed and intricate. 

3. In the third place, we should be careful* in ttoe con- 
duct of metaphors, never to jumble metafthoricui and fdam 
language together* An author, addressing himself to the 
king, says : 

To thee the world its present homage pays % 
The harvest early, but mature the flrmse* 
It is plain, that, had not the rhyme misled him to the 
choice of an improper phrase, he would have said, 

* The harvest early, but mature the crop ; 
and so would have continued the figure which he had be- 
gun. Whereas, by dropping it unfinished, and by em- 
ploying the literal word "praise,** when we were ex- 
pecting something that related to the harvest, the figure 
is broken, and\he two members of the sentence have no 
suitable correspondence to each other. 

4. We should avoid making two inconsistent meta- 
phors meet on one object. This is what is called mixed 
metaphor, and is indeed one of the greatest misapplica- 
tions of this figure. One may be tt sheltered under the 

\ patronage of a great man :" but it would be wrong to 
say, " skeltered under the" mask of dissimulation ;" asja 
mask conceals, but dctes not shelter. Addison, in. his tes- 
ter from Italy, says : , 
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I fmdk'm my struggling muse with pakf, 
That longs to knnch into a bolder strain. 
The muse, figured as a horse, may be. bridles! * but when 
we speak of launching, we make it a ship \ and by no force 
t>f imagination* can it be supposed both a horse and « ship 
at one moment ; br$dfcxl y to hinder it from launckmgi 

The same author, elsewhere, says, « There is not a 
single view of human nature, which is not sufficient to 
extinguish the **etfe of pride." Observe die incoherence 
of the things here joined together ; making a view e^- 
tmgmsb, and extinguish setde* 

As metaphors ought oever to be mixed* so they fchoufd 
not be crowded together on the same object ; for the mind 
has difficulty in passing readily through many different 
vtewfe of the same object, presetted in quick succession. 

The last rule concerning tnetaphofSr is, that they be not 
160 far pursued. If the resemblance* oft which die figure 
isfooncfeoS be long dwelt upon, and carried into all its mi- 
nute circumstances, we tire the reader, who soon grows 
-weary of this stretch of ftney ; and We lender our discourse 
.obscure. This is called strmmng a metafihor. Authors 
•of a lively and strong knagmatton are tuft to run into thihsr 
exuberance of metaphor. When they hit upon a figure 
that pleases the***, they are loth tfrpart with it, and fre- 
quently continue k so long, as to become tedious and in- 
tricate. We <raay obaervc,for instance, hew the following. 
metaphor is span out. 

Thy thoughts are vagabonds ; all outward bound, 

'Midst sands, and rocks, and storms, to cruise for plea- 
sure ; 

IT gairi*d, dear bought ; and better miss'd than gatn^. 

Fancy and sense, from an infected shore, '** 

Thy cargo bring ; and pestilence the prize ; 

Then such a thirst, insatiable thirst, . 

By fond indulgence but hifiamM the more ; 

Fancy still cruises, when poor sense is tired. 
i 

An Allegory may be regarded as a metaphor continued; 
since it is the representation of some one tiling by another 
that /resembles it) and which is made to stand for it. We 
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may take from the Scriptures a very fine example of an 
allegory, in the 80th psalm ; where the people of Israel are 

x represented under the image of a vine: and the figure 
is carried throughout with great exactness and beauty. 
** Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt ; thou bast cast 
out the heathen and planted it. - Thou preparedst room 
before it ; and didst cause it to take deep root, and it fill- 
<ed the land. The hills were covered with the shadow of 
it : and the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. 
She sent out her boughs into the*ea, and her branches in- 
to the river. Why hast thou broken down her hedges, so 
that all they which pass by the way do pluck her? The 
boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of 
the field doth devour it. Return, we beseech thee, O God 
of Hosts, look down from heaven, and behold, and visit 
this vine!* 1 - See alsoEzekiel, xvii. 22—24. 
' The firstjand principal requisite in the conduct of an alle- 
gory, is, that the figurative and the literal meaning be not 
mixed inconsiBttntty together. Indeed, all the rules that 
were given for metaphors, may also be applied to allege* 
Ties, on account of the affinity they bear to each other. 
The only material difference between them, besides, the 
one being short and the other being prolonged, is* that a 
-metaphor always explains itself by the words that are con- 
nected with it in their proper and natural meaning: as, 
when I say, " Achilles was a lion ;" ** An able minister is 
the pillar of the state ;'' the " lion." and the " pillar" are 
sufficiently interpreted by the mention of " Achilles" and 
the ** minister," which I join to them ; but an allegory is, 

. *r may be, allowed to stand less connected with the literal 
meaning, the interpretation not being so directly pointed 
cut, but left to our own reflection. 

Allegory was. a favourite method of delivering instruc- 

. tion in ancient times ; for what we call fables or parables, 
are no other than allegories. By words and actions at- 
tributed to beasts or inanimate objects, the dispositions 
of men were figured ; and what we call the moral, is the 
.unfigured sense or meaning of the allegory. 
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A Comfiarhon or eimUe, is, when the resemblance be- 
tween two objects is ex/tressed inform* and generally pur? 
sued more fully than the nature of a metaphor admits ; 
as when it h said, a r phe actions of princes are like thope 
great rivers, the coarse,' of which every one beholds, but 
their springs have been seen by few." '< As the moan- 
tains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lojrd is round 
about his people/' " Behold, how good and how pleasant it 
is for brethren to dwell together In unity 1 It k like the 
precious ointment ; &c. and as the dew that descended 
upon* the mountains of Zion." 

• The advantage of this figure arises from the hMustra- 
Hon which the simile employed gives to the principal ob- 
ject ; from the cleared view which it presents ; \ or the 
more strong impression which it stamps upon the nuud\ 
Observe the effect of it in the following instance. The 
author is explaining the distinction between the powers 1 
of sense and invagination in tire human mind. «*As 
wax,'* says he,' ** would not be: adequate to the purpose 
Of signature, if it had not the power to retain as well as 
to receive the impression, the same holds of the soul 
with respect to sense and imagination. Sense is its re- 
ceptive power ; imagination, its retentive. Had it sense 
without imagination, it would not be as wax, but as 
faater, where, though all impressions are instantly made, 
y*et as soon as they are made*: they arc instantly lost/* 

In comparisons of this nature, the understanding is 
concerned much more than the fancy : and therefore tfie 
rules to be observed; with respect to them, are, that they 
; be clear, and that they be useful ; that they tend to 
render our' conception of the principal object more 
distinct ; and that they do not lead our view aside, and 
bewilder it with any false light. We should always re- 
member that similes are not arguments. However apt 
they may be, they do no more than explain the writer's 
sentiments; they do not prove them to.be founded on 
truth. 

Comparisons ought not to be founded on likenesses 
which are too feint and remote. For these, m place ef 
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assisting, strain the mind to comprehend them> and 
throw no light upon the subject. It is also to be ob- 
served, that a comparison which, in the principal cir- 
eumstances, carries a sufficiently near resemblance, may 
become unnatural and obscure, if pushed tdo far. Noth- 
ing is more opposite to the design of this figure, than to 
hunt after a great number of coincidences in minute 
points, merely to show how far the writer's ingenuity can 
stretch the resemblance. 

A Metonymy is founded on the several relations, of 
cause and effect, container and contained, sign and thing 
signified.' When we say: "They read Milton," the 
cause is put instead of the effect ; meaning " Milton's 
works." On the other hand, when it is said, <c Gray- 
hairs should be respected," we put the effect for the 
cause* meaning by " jgray hairs,'* old age. " The kettle 
boils," is a phrase where the name of the container is 
substituted for that of the thing contained. " To assume 
the sceptre" is a common expression for entering on 
royal authority ; the sign, being put for the thing 
signified. 

. When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the 
whole ; a genus for a species, or a species for a genus ; 
in general, when any thing less, or any thing more, is 
put for the precise' object meant ; the figure is then cal- 
led a Synecdoche or Comprehension* It is very common, 
for instance, to describe a whole object by some re- 
markable part of it : as when we say : " A fleet of twenty 
sail" in the place of " shifts " when we use the u head** 
for the "jierson," the " waves" for the w *«r." In like 
manner, an attribute may be put. for a subject : as, 
"Youth" for the * young," the "deep" for the «sea;" 
and sometimes a subject for its attribute. 

Personification or Prosofiofioeia, is that figure by which 
we attribute life and action to inanimate objects. The 
use of this figure is very natural and extensive : there is 
a wonderful proneness in human nature, under emotion, 
to animate all objects. When we say, "the ground 
thirsts for rain," or, " the earth smiles with plenty $ 
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when We speak of "ambition's being restless,* ,or, "a 
disease's being deceitful/' such expressions show the 
facility with which the mind can accommodate the pro- 
perties of living creatures tx> t things that are inanimate, 
or to abstract conceptions of its own forming. The fol- 
lowing are striking examples from the' Scriptures : 
" When Israel went out of Egypt, the house, of Jutfah 
from a people of strange language ; the sea saw it, and 
fled: Jordan was driven back ! The mountains skipped 
like rams, and the little hills like larn^s. What aHed 
thee, O. thou seal that thou fleddest? Thou Jordan, 
that thou Wast driven back ? Ye mountains, that ye 
skipped like rams ; and ye little hills, like Iambs ? Trem- 
ble, thou earth, at the presence of the Lord, at the pre- 
sence of the God of Jacob." 

" The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glacf 
for them : and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as 
the rose.*' 

'Apostrophe is a turning off from the regular course of 
the subject, to address some person or thing ; as, " Death 
is swallowed up in victory. O death ! where is thy 
sting ? O grave ! where is thy victory ?" 

The following is an instance of personification and ' 
apostrophe united : ** O thou sword of the Lord ! how 
long will it be ere thou be quiet \ put thyself up into thy 
scabbard, rest and be still ! How can Jt be quiet, seeing' 
the Lord hath given it a charge against Askelon, and 
against the sea-shore ? there hath he appointed it.'' 
See also an extraordinary example of these figures, in 
the ,14th chapter of Isaiah, from the 4th to the 1 9th' 
verse, where the prophet describes the fall of the Assyri- 
an empire. 

The next figure in order, is Antithesis* C6mparison is 
founded on; the resemblance ; antithesis, on the contrast 
or opposition of two objects. Contrast has always the 
effect, to make each of the contrasted objects appear in 
the strbnger,light. White, for instance, never appears 
so bnght as-when it is opposed to black ; and when both 
are viewed together. An author, in his defence of a 
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friend against the charge of murder, expresses himself 
thus : ic Can you believe that the person whom he sera* 
pled to slay, when he might have done so with fuH justice, 
in a convenient pkee, at a proper time, with secure im* 
puftty j he made no scruple to murder against justice, 
in an unfavourable place, at an unseasonable time, and 
at Hie risk «f capital condemnation ?" 
The following examples further illustrate this figure. 

Tho* deep, yet clear ; tho* gentle, yet not dull ; 

Strong, without rage; without overflowing, fujl. * 

"IF you wish to enrich a person, study not to increase 
his stores, but to diminish his desires. 9 ' 

" If you regulate your desires according to the standard 
of nature, you will never be poor ; if according to the 
standard of opinion, you will never be rich." 

A maxim, or moral saying, very properly receives the 
form of the two last examples ; both because /it is sup- 
posed to be the fruit of meditation, and because it is- de- 
signed to be engraven on the memory, v which recalls it 
more easily by the help of such contrasted expressions. 
But where such sentences frequently succeed each other ; 
• where, this* becomes an author's favourite and prevailing' 
manner of expressing^ himself, his style appears too 
much studied and laboured,; it gives us the impression 
of an author attending more to his manner of saying 
things, than to the things themselves. , ♦ 
< Interrogation. The unfigured, literal use of interroga- 
tion, is to ask a question : but when men ane strongly 
moved, whatever they would affirm or deny, with great 
earnestness, they naturally put in the form of a<jueytjon f 
expressing thereby the strongest confidence of the truth 
oi their own sentiment, and appealing to their .heaifcr* 
for the impossibility of the contrary. Thus Balaam ex- 
pressed himself to Balak. " The Lord is not a man that 
he should lie, neither the son of man that he should re- 
pent. - Hath he said it ? and shall he not do it ? Hath he 
spoken it ? and shall he not make it good x" 
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Exclamations are the effect of strong emotions of the 
mind ; such as, surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the 
like. " Wo is me that I sojourn in Mesech, that I dwelt 
in the tents of Kedar !" Psalms. 

<e O that ray head were waters, and mine eyes a foun- 
tain of tears, that 1 might weep day and night, for the 
slain of the daughter of my people I O that I had in ctie 
wilderness a lodging-place of way-faring men !'' Jeremiah. 
- The last figure of speech that we shall mention, is 
what writers call Amplification or Climax. It consists in 
heightening all the circumstances of an object or action, 
which we desire to place in a strong light. * We shalf 
give an instance from the charge of a judge to the jury, 
in the case of a woman accused of murdering her own 
child. * Gentlemen, if one man had any how slain 
another ; if an adversary had killed his oppeser, or a 
woman occasioned the death of her enemy; even these 
criminals would have been capitally punished by the 
Cornelian law ; but if this guiltless in&nt, that could 
make no enemy, had been murdered by its own nurse, 
. what punishment would not then the mother have de- 
manded ? Whh what cries and exclamations would she 
have stunned your ears ! What shall we say then, when 
a woman, guilty of homicide, a mother, pf the murder 
of her innocent child, hath comprised all those misdeeds 
in one single crime? a crime, in its own nature, detesta- 
ble ; in a woman, prodigious; in a mother, incredible ; 
and perpetrated against one whose age called for com- 
passion, whose near relation claimed affection, and whose 
innocence deserved the highest favour.". 
/ We have now finished what was proposed, concerning 
Perspicuity in single wordsand phrases, and the accurate 
construction of sentences. The former has been con- 
sidered, under the heads of Purity, Propriety, and Pre- 
cision ; and the latter, under those of Clearness,. Unity, 
Strength, and the proper use of Figurative Language. 
Though many of those attentions which have. been re- 
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commended, may appear minute, yet their effect upon 
writing and style, is much greater than might, at first, 
be imagined. A sentiment which is expressed in accu- 
rate language, and in a period, clearly, neatly* and woU 
arranged^ makes always a stronger impression on the 
mind, than one that is expressed inaccurately, or- in a 
feeble^ or embarrassed manner* Every one. feels this 
upon a comparison : and if the effect be sensible; in one 
sentence, how much more in a. whole discourse, or com- 
position that: is made up of such sentences? 

The fundamental rule for writing with accuracywand 
into which' all others might be resolved, undoubtedly is* 
to communicate i in correct language, and in the xkare^t and 
most natural order, the ideas which we mean to inmafiiee 
into the tmnds of other*.. Such a. selection and arrange* 
stent of words, as do most justice to the sense,, and- ex- 
press it to most .advantage, .make jaa agreeable /and -strong 
impression. To these point* have tended aH the rules 
which have been given. Did we. always think dearly, 
and were we, at the same time,, fully masters of rthe Jan- 
guage in which we write, the^wouJdbQoeeaskjfl forrfew 
rules* Our sentences would theft, of course, acquire ail 
those properties of clearness, unity, strength, and aecu* 
racy, which have been .reomraeitcted. For we may wjst 
assured, that whenever we express ourselves HI, beside* 
the mismanagement of language, there is, for tbetnvst 
part, some mistake in our manner of conceiving the sub* 
ject* . Embarrassed, obscure, and feeblec sentences* are 
generally, if not always, tbe result of. embarrassed* ob- 
scure, and feeble thought. Thought and expression-act 
and re-act upon each other. The understanding and 
language have a strict connexion ; and they who are 
learning to compose and arrange their sentences with 
accuracy and order, are learning, at the same time, to 
ibink with accuracy and order ; a consideration wfiich 
alone will recompense the student, for his attention to 
this branch of literature* 
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CONCLUSION. 

Th* Compiler of these element$ of thfcJfcnglish laft- 
guage, hopes it will not be deemed inconsistent with the 
nature and design of his work, to make a short address 
to the young persons engaged in the study of it, respect- 
ing their future walks in the paths of literature, and the 
chief purpose to which they should apply their acquisi- 
. tions* 

In forming this Grammar, and the volume of Exercise* 
connected with it, the author was influenced by adesirc 
to facilitate your progress in learning, and, at the same 
time, to impress on your minds principles of piety and 
virtue. He wished also to assist, in some degree, the 
labours of tfiose who are cultivating your understandings, 
and providing for you a fund of rational and useful em- 
ployment; aa. employment calculated to exclude those 

, frivolous pursuits, and that love of ease and sensual 
pleasure, which enfeeble and corrupt the minds of many 

, inconsiderate youth, and render them useless to society. 

Without yourown best exerttonsi the concern of others 
for your welfare, will be of little avail : with them, you * 
may fairly prromise yourselves success. The writer of 
this address, therefore, recommends to you, ah earnest 
co-operation with the endeavours of your friends to pro- 
mote your improvement and happiness. He hopes that, 
whatever may be your attainments, you will not rest 
satisfied with mere literary acquisitions, nor with a selfish 
or contracted application of them. W%en they advance 
only the interests of this stage of being, and look not 
beyond the present transient scene, their influence is cir- 
cumscribed within a very narrow sphere. The great 
business of this life is to prepare, and qualify us, for the 
enjoyment of a better, by cultivating a pure and humble 
state of mind, and cherishing habits of piety towards 
God, and benevolence to men. Every thing that pro- 
motes or retards this important work, is of great mo- 
ment to you, and claims your first and most. serious 
attention* 
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If, then, the cultivation of letters, and an advancement 
in knowledge, are found to strengthen and. enlarge your 
minds, to purify and exalt your pleasures, and to dispose - 
you to pious and virtuous sentiments and conduct, 
they produce excellent effects ; which, with your best 
endeavours to improve them, and the Divine blessing 
superadded, will not fail to render you, not only wise and 
good yourselves, but also the happy instruments of diffu- 
sing wisdom, religion, and goodness around you* Thus 
improved, your acquisitions become handmaids to virtue; 
and -they may eventually serve to increase the rewards* 
which the supreme Being has promised to faithful ana 
well-directed exertions, for the promotion of truth and 
goodness amongst men* 

But if you counteract the hopes of your friends, and 
the tendency of these attainments ; if you grow vain of 
your real or imaginary distinctions, and regard with con- 
tempt, the virtuous, unlettered mind; if you suffer your- 
selves to be absorbed in over-curious or trifling specula- 
tions; if your heart and principles be debased and 
poisoned, by the influence of corrupting and pernicious * 
books, for which no elegance of composition can make 
amends ; if you spend so much of your time in literary 
engagements, as to make them interfere with higher 
occupations, and lead yoij to forget, (hat pious and bene- 
volent action is the great end of your being : if such be 
the unhappy misapplication of your acquisitions and ad- 
vantages,— instead of becoming a blessing to you, they 
will prove the occasion of greater condemnation ; and, in 
the hour of serious thought, they may excite the painful 
reflections, — that it would have been better for you, (6 
have remained illiterate and unaspiring ; to have been 
confined to the humblest walks of life ; and to have been 
even hewers of wood and drawers of water all your days. 
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Recommendations of this work, the Abridged Grammar, the 
Exercises and Key* 

" Mr. Murray's Grammar, Exercises, and Key to the 
Exercises, form altogether, by far, the most complete 
and judicious analysis of the English language, that has 
. hitherto been published. The rules for composition are 
excellent ; the examples are selected with taste .and 
judgement ; and the execution of the whole displays an 
unusual degree of critical acuteness and sagacity.' 1 

Annual Review, 1802. 

" Mr. Murray's English Grammar, English Exercises, 
and Abridgment of the Grammar, claim our attention,, 
on account of their being composed on the principle we 
have so frequently recommended* of combining religious 
and moral improvement with the elements of scientific 
knowledge. But as it is not a part of our plan, to enter 
into a particular examination of works of this nature, we 
shall only say, that they have long been in high estima- 
tion." 

- " The late learned Dr. Blair gave his opinion of them 
in the following term*:— Mr. Lindley Murray's Gram- 
mar, with the Exercises and the Key 'in a separate to- 
' lume, I esteem as a most excellent performance, I 
' think it superior to any work of that nature we have yet 

* had ;. and am persuaded that it is, by much, the best 
' Grammar of the English .language extant. On Syntax, 

* in . particular, he has shown a wonderful degree of 
1 acuteness and precision, in ascertaining the propriety 

* of language, and in rectifying the numberless errors 

* which writers are apt to commit, Most useful these 

* books must certainly be to, all who are applying them- 
1 selves to the arts of composition.' " 

Guardian of Education, July, 1803. 

"This Grammar is a publication of much merit, anp 
fully answers the professions in the title. The Afifiendia: 
contains some of the best rules for writing elegantly, 
and with propriety, that we recollect to have seen/* * 

Monthly Review, July, 1796. 

" We have been much pleased with the perusal of Mr. 
Murray's "English Exercises." They occupy, with 
distinguished excellence, a most important place in the 
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science of the English language ; and, as such, we can 
warmly recommend them to the teachers of schools, as 
well as to all those who are desirous of attaining ^correct- 
ness and precision in their native tongue*?' 

Monthly Review, July, 1797. 

u This book (English Exercises) has been accidentally 
mislaid : but we willingly repeat the praise, we formerly 
gave the author for his English Grammar. There is 
great judgment shown in these Exercises; and, what is 
no coramoajnerit, the greatest perspicuity in the adapta- 
tion of the examples to the several roles*" 

• British Critic^ Mwember^ 1798, 

a These Exercises arc in general well calculated to 
promote the purpose of information, not only with re- 
gard to orthography and punctuation, but also in point 
of phraseology, syntax, and precise perspicuity of com- 
position.'* ' Critical Review, October, 1797^ 

* The very general approbate, which' tftfe grammar 
has received from the ptibHe, is sufficiency indicative «f 
its merits : and we have much pteasurre in cortftrmrog the 
decision of die publicj respecting its superfewtjr oVermli 
other English grammars. We request lite aitttot* to 
oamtifitie his exertions ibr the rmtttiction trf the mm£ 
gooeratiom" ^Critical Review, June, It&tl 

" The materials of this Grammar have been, carefully 
and judiciously selected ; itsarrangement is distiwfc aqd 
well adapted to the purpose of instruction $ and its expres- 
sion is simple* perspicuous, and accurate. The Altfiew&x 
contains a great variety of useful instructions on purist 
propriety r precision, perspicuity, strength, and elegance 
of language.** 

; , . " The examples cOfrtataed in Mr. Mormy's « English 
Exercises," are selected wit* great judgment; aftdafe 
very happily adapted to the purpose of correcting em* 
mm' errors -in wrttiKg and spettkittg." 

Analytical Review, 1796, 1797. 

, a The principle upoft which all the publications of M* 
Murray, fpr the instruction, of the rising generatio%.are 
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founded, is such as gives him an unquestionable claim to 
public projection. The man who* Mends religion and 
morals with the elements of scientific knowledge, senders 
an eminent service to society : andiwhere ability of exe- 
cution is added to excellence of design, a* in the present 
case, the claim becomes irresistible." 

Anti-jacobin Modem, January, iaG4. 

* '♦Mr. Murray's Grammar, as well as his other publi- 
cations, has received the uniform approbation of literary 
characters and journalists. We do not hesitate warmly 
to recommend thetn to the instructers of youth in every 
part of the United States, as eminently conducive to 
pure morality and religion, and to the acquisition of a 
correct antLelegant style. Thejr deserve to take place of 
all other works of the bame kind which are now used, in 
our schools." 

The American Review and Literary Journal) fir 
J/wty, August^ and September, 1801. 

" Mr. Lindley Murray's grammar of the English ton- 
gue/has grown into high repute. The demand for it is 
fio frequent, that already a ninth edition is published. 
This contains many corrections and additions, by which 
it is greatly improved, as well as somewhat enlarged. In 
Great Britain, the sale and circulation are uncommonly 
rapid and extensive. . And as a proof of the good opinion 
entertained of it in America, the professors of the col- 
leges at New-York, at Prince town, and at New-Haven, 
have adopted it as an elementary book of instruction, in 
their respective seminaries. A work so well calculated 
to be useful and popular ; so judiciously arranged ; and 
executed with so much taste and critical skill; Well 
deserves to be put into the hands of every pejrson who 
studies the language which it is intended to elucidate." 
Medical and Literary Repository ', for May, June, and 
July, 1804, published at Mw-York. ' 

. <c Our sentiments, with regard to the omission or in- 
sertion of the relative pronoun, are exactly stated by Mr. 
Lindley Murray, the ingenious author of the best Eng- 
lish Grammar, beyond all comparison, that has yet ap- 
peared." Imperial Review, September, 1805. 
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" We have |o close our avowel of the pleasure, with 
which we have read this excellent work,- (the Grammar,) 
by expressing our entire approbation of the author's 
jififtendix ; which will enable the student to make a pro- 
per use, in composition, of the instructions dispersed 
through the grammar. It concludes with a serious and 
affectionate exhortation to youth ; which manifests the 
purity and dignity of the author's principles,' as the gene- 
ral execution of his work demonstrates his talents and 
research. We rejoice that it has attained to so extensive » 
a circulation : and we earnestly recommend it to all, who 
are desirous of acquiring a clear and comprehensive 
knowledge of the English language ; but more especially 
to those who are engaged in the grammatical instruction 
of youth ; as we have no doubt that they will derive from 
it the most valuable assistance to their labours*" 

Eclectic Review, September ', 1 805. 
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